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LETTERS to and from Dr Swirr. 


A CariTicis u on theſe LeTTers. 


HIS volume contains Swift's epiſtolary correſpondence. It is an 

acknowledged obſervation, that no goat of an author's writings 
gives a greater inſight into his natural diſpoſition than his letters, e- 
ſpecially when written with freedom and fincerity. Swiſt's epiltles, 
and the anſwers of his friends, afford materials to form conjectures 
upon the different characters, not only of the Dean, but of his corre- 
fpondents. The reader is probably become acquainted with Dr Swift, 
from the account of his life in the firſt volume ; but the manners 
and opinions of thoſe perſons with whom he correſponded, are in 
every reſpect ſo blended with his own, as not to be eaſily ſeparated ; 
and in ſuch a kind of united view, they will mutually reflect light 
upon each other. : 

To a young gentleman juſt entering in the world, the ſubject 
may prove of particular importance ; as it may guide him, not only in 
the choice of his correſpondents, butin his manner of writingtothem, 

The freedom of the preſs is to be watched and defended with the 
molt jealous eye. It is one of the chief articles of that great charter 
of liberty to which the people of England are intitled. But as no 
human inſtitution can be perfect, even this branch of liberty has its 
excreſcences that might be pruned. I mean, particularly, that li- 
cence which of late has too much prevailed, of publiſhing epiil 
correſpondences. Such a faſhion, for I know not what elle to call 
it, is extremely pernicious. Art preſent, it ſatisfies the curioſity of 
the public ; but for the future, it will tend to reſtrain that unſuſpi- 
cious openneſs, which is the principal delight of writing toour friends. 
I am ſorry to ſay by experience, that the letters which contain the 
moſt ſincere, and perhaps haſty obſervations, upon perſons, times, 
and circumitances, are often reſerved as treaſures, and hoarded up az 
miſers hoard gold; like which they lie concealed in cabinets and 
ſtrong boxes for ſome time, till chancing to fall into the hands of an 
extravagant heir, or an injudicious executor, they are not only 
brought into light, but diſperſed and expoſed, fo as to become the 
property of the whole world. A young man therefore, when he 
gives his opinion upon any important ſubject, ſhould conſider it well 
before he commit his thoughts to paper. He ſhould expreis himſelf 
with diffidence, preſerve a prudent reſtraints over the ſallies of wit 
and humour, and be cautious in all declarations of frier dihip; as the 
very common offers of civility are too often explained into undeſign= 
ed engagements. 

L own I find myſelf under no ſmall difliculty in diſcuſſing Swifſt's - 
letters. General criticiſms will be attended with obſcurity ; and it 
would be tedious to conſider them in their exact order. I ſhall en- 
deavour therefore to take a review. only of what ſeems to delerve tle 


reader's attention, The correſpondence between Dr Swift and Mr 
Ver. VIIL A Pope 


2 A CRITICISM ON THE LETTERS 


Pope had commenced in a very early part of Mr Pope's life, and was 
carried on, with farce any interrup ion, from the death of Q Ante. 
If we may judge of Mr Pope from his works, his chief aim was to 
be eſteemed a man of virtue. His letters are written in that ityle. 
His laſt volumes are all of the moral kind. He has avoided trifles, 
and conſequently kas eſcaped a rock which has proved very injurious 
to Swift's reputation. He had given his imagination full ſcope, and 
yet has preſerved a perpetual guard upon his conduct. The con- 
ſtitution of his body and mind might early incline him to habits, of 
caution and reſerve. The treatment which he met afterwards from 
an innumerable tribe of adverſaries, confirmed thoſe habits, and made 
him flower than the Dean in pronouncing his judgment upon perſons 
and things. His proſe writings are little leſs harmonious than his 
verſe: and his voice in common converſation was fo naturally muſi- 
cal, that I remember honeſt Tom Southerne vſed always to call him 
. the little nigbtingale. His manners were delicate, eaſy, and engaging, 
and he treated his friends with a politeneſs that charmed, and a ge- 
neroſity that was much to his honour, Every gueſt was made happy 
within his doors. Pleaſure dwelt under his roof, and elegance pre- 
ſided at his table. Dr Swift was of a different diſpoſition. To his 
domeſtics he was paſſionate and churliſh ; to his equals and ſuperior: 
rather an entertaining than a deſirable companion. He told a ſtory 
in an admirable manner : his ſentences were ſhort and perſpicuous, 
his obſervations were piercing. He had ſeen the great world, and had 
profited muck by his experience. He had not the leaſt tincture of 
vanity in his converſation. He was perhaps as he faid hiraſelf, too 
to be vain, When he was polite, it was in a manner entire] 
is own. In his friendſhips he was conſtant and undiſguifed. He 
was the ſame in his enmities. He generally ſpoke as he thought in 
all companies, and at all times. I remember to have heard, that he 
dined once at a Lord Mayor's feaſt in Dublin, and was attacked and 
tealed by an opulent, boiſterous, half-intoxicated ſquire, who hap- 
pened to fit next him : he bore the aukward raillery for ſome time, 
and then on a ſudden called out in a loud voice to the Mayor, My 
„Lord, here is one of your bears at my ſhoulder z he has been wor- 
„ rying me this half-hour ; I defire you will order him to be taken 
« off. In thele laſt particulars he difiered widely from his friend 
Pope, who could ſtifle reſentment, and wait withpatience till a more 
diſtant, and perhaps a more ſeaſonable hour of revenge. But not- 
withſtanding the diffimilitude of minds and manners, whichwas appa- 
rent between theſe two great men, yet the ſame ſort of friendſhip ſeems 
to have ſubſiſted between them as between Virgil and Horace. The mu- 
tual affection of the two Engliſh pets appears throughout their works. 
And therefore in this place I cannotavoid taking notice of a report ve · 
ry induftriouſly ſpread, and not without ſome degree of ſucceſs,**That 
© the friendſhip between Pope and Swift was not fo firm and perfect 
te at the latter end, as at the beginning of their lives.” On Dr 
Swift's fide, I am certain it ever remained unalterable : nor did it 
appear lels fervent on the ſide of Mr Pope. Their letters are the 
belt evidence to determine the doubt. In one of Swift's lateſt letters 
to me, not long before he was loſt to all human comforts, he ſays, 


„ When 


TO! AND FROM D SWIFT: 3 


« When you ſee my dear friend Pope, tell him, I will anſwer hĩs let · 
« ter ſoon ; I love hira above all the reſt of mank ind. In my long 
correſpondence with Mr Pope, I ſcarce received the leaſt billet from 
him, without the kindeſt mention of Dr Swift, and the tendereſt an 
xiety for his ſtate of health. Judge by the following paragraphs.—. 
Jag 12. 173% „My Lord, The pleaſure you gave me in ac- 
«« quainting me of the 's better health, is one ſo truly great, as 
« might content even your own humanity : and whatever my fincere 
«« opinion and-reſped of your Lordſhip prompts me to wiſh from 
« your hands for mytelf, your love for him makes me as happy. 
% Would to God my weight added to yours, could turn his inclina- 
tt ions to this fide, that I might live to enjoy him here through your 
„% means, and flatter myſelf it was partly. through my own ! But 
« this I fear, will never be the caſe ; and I think it more probable, 
10 his attraction will draw me on the iather fide, which, I proteſt, 
nothing leſs than a probability of dying at ſea, conſidering the 
«« weak frame of my breaſt, would have hindered me from, two 
years paſt. In ſhart, wheniever L think of him, it is with the vex- 
« ation of all impotent paſſions, that carry us out of ourſelves, on- 
ly to ſpoil our quiet, and make us return to a reſignation, which 
* is the moſt melancholy of all virtues. . 4pril 2. 1738. ©* L 
«« write by the ſame poſt that I received your very obliging and 
„ humane letter. The conſideration you ſhew towards me, in the 
«*« juſt apprehenſion that any news of the Dean's condition might a= 
% larm me, is moſt kind and generous. The very laſt poſt I writ 
to him a long letter, little ſuſpecting hien in that dangerous cir- 
% cumſtance. I was fo far from. feating his health, that I was pro- 
«© poſing ſchemes, and hoping poſſibilities for our meeting once 
more in this world. I am weary of it; and ſhall have one reaſon 
more, and one of the ſtrongeſt that nature can give me, (even 
«© when ſhe'is ſhaking my weak frame to pieces), to be willing to 
© leave this world, when our dear friend is on the edge of the other. 
„Vet I hope, I would fain hope, he may yet hover a while on the 
<« brink of it, to preſerve to this wzetched age a relic and example of 
* thelaſt.” —— Twitnam, Nov. 7. When you get to Dublin (hi- 
ether I direct this, ſuppoſing you will ſee our dear friend as ſoon as 
« poſſible), pray put the Dean in mind of me, and tell him I hope 
he received my laſt. Tell him how dearly 1 love, and how great- 
« ly I honour him ; how greatly I refle& on every teſtimony of his 
« friendſhip; how much I reſolve to give the beſt I can of my eſteem 
for him to poſterity ; and aſſure him, the world has nothing in it 
I admire ſo much, nothing the loſs of which I ſhould regret ſa 

„ much, as his genius and his virtues.” | 
My excuſe, for I itand in need of none, by having inſerted theſe 
ſcraps of letters, is my real defire of convincing the reader, that the 
affection of Swift and Pope ſubſilted as entire and uninterrupted as 
their friends could with, or their enemies regret. It muſt be owned 
that we as ſeldom ſee a mutual attachment between poets, as between 
ſtateſmen. ** True friendſhip,” as Tully obſerves, proceeds from 
Da reciprocal eſteem, and a virtuous reſemblance of manners. 
Wn lacks the bl, Ge raving te emis Rand opinions is 
_ 2 of 
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of no ill conſequence to the union 2 and will ſcarce ever unlooſe the 
focial ties of love, veneration, and efteem.. Thus the friendſbip be- 
tween Atticus and Hortenſius, although they were of different ſects, 
one a Stoic,.and the other an Epicurean, ſubſiſted, like Mr Pope's 
and Dr Swift 's, firm and conſtant to the ſaſt; when that of Anto- 
ny, Lepidus, and Auguſtus, continued no longer than while it was 
ſubſervient to their views of intereſt. Catiline ſays, Lem velle, ac 
idem nolle, ea dem amicitia al. This otten attends a vitious con- 
piracy : and perhaps an agreement ſo perfectly mutual, is ſcarce to be 
met with in any other inſtance. Emulation generaliy breaks the cham 
of friendſhip between poets. They ara running with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs to the ſame goal: ms wonder, if; in the race, they endea+ 
vour to trip up each other's heels. | 

. As I haveoften reverted: in my mind curtain particulars relating 
to my two -poetical friends] have ways thought, that the circum 
Nance of their ing different roadsdn poetry, and living in diffe- 
rent kingd was probably. one of the: happieſt incidents in their 
Z prevented all: perſonal diſſenſions, and fix- 
ed them in a correſpondence, 'that conſtantly tended to eſtablith 
their endearments ; when perhaps, a reſidence near each other might 
have had a very contrary effect. It :is much eaſier to reftify any 
miſtake, or to cool any animoſity that may have ariſen, in a letter, 
than to recal a paſſionate verbal anſwer, eſpecially if uttered with all 
the actions and vehemence: of angen. The impreſſion of ſuch a 
ſcene remains long upon the mind of the perſon offended, and the 
old adage is tranſpoſed, Fox un maner, litera ſcripta perit. Few 
men can ſubmit to contradiction: Swift was certainly not of the 
number ; and therefore I am perſuaded, that his diſtance from his 
Engliſh friends proved a ſtrong incitement:to their mutual affection. 
But I muſt again repeat, that, throughout the long ſeries ot letters 
which have been publiſhed, not the'teaft altercations appear to have 
between Swift and Pope. 

In all Swift's writings, you will find his own peculiar vein of 
humour. The ſame liberty of expreſſion would have been impro- 

per and abſurd in any other writer, but it produced the conſequen- 
ces which he defired. His ſeemipg arrogance gained him more fa- 
vour, than the humility and affected benevolence of others. His 
raillery and freedom of cenſure, are conveyed in a manner more 
prevalent, and perhaps often more agreeable, than flattery. He 
ſeldom praiſed. but where merit was conſpicuous. A fingle ſtroke 
of his pen pleaſed more, and gave more honour, than long flatter- 
ing dedication from any other author. His ſtyle was maſterly, cor- 
rect, and ſtrong ; never diffuſive, yet always clear; and if we con- 
fider it in compariſon with his predeceſſors, he has outdone them all, 
and is one, perhaps the chief, of thoſe few ſelect Engliſh writers, 
who have excelled in elegance and propriety of language. 

Lord Bacon is the firſt author who has attempted any ſtyle that 
can be reliſhable to the preſent age; for I muſt own, that I think 
Swilt, and his cotemporat ies, have brought our language to the ut- 
molt degree of perfection, without the help of a Longinus, a Quin- 
tilian, or even of a dictionary, or a grammar, Lord Bacon has writ- 
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ten with an infinite fund of knowledge: every ſcience that he treats 
upon, is diſcuſſed by him with the greateſt learning and dignity ; 
and he ſhews himſelf at once a philoſopher, an hiftorian, a politician 
and a divine: but his dialect (for that demands our preſent attentiony 
is quibbling and pedantic ; and never more fo than when he conde- 
ſcends to flatter his royal maſter, and the minions of that court. 

Conſider the proſaĩcal works'of M. lton, you will find them more 
rervous than elegant ; more diftinguiſhed Go he ſtrength of reaſon, 
than by the rules of rhetoric; his diction is harſh, his periods tedious ; 
and when he becomes a proſe-wfiter,. the majeſty that attends his 
poetry, vaniſhes, and is entirely loſt. Vet with all his fauirs, and 
excluſive of his character as a poet, he muſt ever remain the only 
learned author of that taſteleſs age in which he flouriſhed : and it is 
probab'e, that his great attention to the Latin language might have 
rendered him leſs correct, than he otherwiſe would have been, in 
his native tongue, 

Harrington has his admirers ; he may poſſibly have his merits, but 
they flow mr in his ſtyle. A later writer, of the ſame republican 
principles, has far excelled him; I mean Algernon Sydney, whole dit- 
courſes concerning government are admirably written, and contain 
great hittorical knowledge, and a remarkable propriety of diction ; ſa 
that his name, in my opinion, ought to be much higher eftabliſhed 
in the temple of literature, than I have hitherto tound it placed. 

Lord Clarendon is an hiſtorian whoſe dignity of expreſſion has 
juſtly given him the preference to any of our biographical authors. 
But his periods are periods of a mile. His parentheſes embarraſs 
the ſenſe of his narration, and certain inaccuracies appearing thruugh 
out his works, are delivered with a formality that renders them til) 
more conſpicuous. 

Among our Engliſh writers, few men have gained a greater cha- 
racter for elegance and correctneſs, than Sprat Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and few men have deſerved it leſs. When I have read his works, I 
have always wondered from whenceſuch a piece of good fortune might 
have ariſen ; and could only attribute it to Mr Cowley, who, in a 
very delicate copy of verſes, has celebrated his friend Dr Sprat for elo- 
quence, wit, and a certain candid ſtyle, which the poet compares to 
the river Thames gliding with an even current, and diſplaying the 
molt beautiful appearances of nature. Poets and painters have their 
favourites, whom they tranlmit to poſterity in what colours and at- 
titudes they pleaſe. But I am miſtaken, if, upon a review of Sprat's 
works, his language will not ſooner-give an idea of one of the inſigni- 
ficant tottering boats upon the Thames, than of the ſmooth noble 
current of the river itſelf. 

Sir Milliam Temple is an eaſy, careleſs, incorrect writer, elegant- 
ly negligent, politely learned, and engagingly familiar, 

Thus I have curſorily mentioned ſome of the brighteſt ſons of 
Fame among our Engliſh authors, only to point out the preference 
due to Dr Swift. But he is not intitled alone to the olive garland : 
he has had his coadjutors in the victory. The triumvirate, to whom 
we owe an elegance and propriety unknown to our forefathers, are 
SWIFT, Abpisox, and BoLinGBROKE, At the fight of ſuch 
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names, no diſpute can ariſe in preſerring the Engliſh moderns to the 
Engliſh ancients. The preſent century, and indeed all future ge- 
nerations, may be congratulated upon the acquiſition of three ſuch 
men 


But to return more cloſely to Swift: He has perfectly ſtudied the 
drama of human life, and particularly the tendency and irregulari- 
ties of its different characters. He has choſen to recommend virtue, 
by repreſenting vice in a diſagreeable and ridiculous light. As his 
temper was naturally full of acrimony, a certain innate ſeverity runs 
throughout all his letters, In the.advice which he offers to his friends, 
and in the general account which he gives of his own conduct, he 
is too cloſe an ceconomitt. This parſimony proceeded from a deſire 
of being independent; and ſince that was the cauſe, he will be for- 
given, or at leaſt excuſed by all honeſt men. 

Mr. Pope had different talents from his friend Swift. His imagi- 
nation was fine and delicate ; his fancy was ever on the wing. In 
his earlier time of life, his way of thinking was diffuſive, and cogſe- 
quently his judgment unconfined. As that judgment ripened 
with years, he ſhewed the full ſtrength of it in his Erbic epiſfties, and 
his Eſſay on man. There the poet has almoſt yielded to the philoſo- 
pher; and his moral ſyitem has charmed more by the force of truth 
and reaſon, than even by the numbers with which he adorned it. 

I cannot avoid thinking, that, in this particular branch of learn- 
ing, Mr Pope owed the exertion of his talents to Lord Bolingbroke, 
who had ſtudied the procedure and limits of the human underſtand - 
ing, as exactly as Swift had conſidered the irregularities of the paſſi - 
ons in different characters of the human ſpecies. Lord Bolingbroke 
had early made himſelf maiter of books and men; but, in his firit 

career of life, being immerſed at once in buſineſs and pleaſure, he 
ran through a variety of ſcenes in a ſuryrifing and eccentric manner. 
When his paſſions ſubſided by years and diſappointments, and when 
he improved his rational faculties by more grave ſtudies and reflection, 
he ſhone out in his retirement with a luſtre peculiar to himſelt; 
though not ſeen by vulgar eyes. The gay ſtateſman was changed in- 
to a philoſopher equal to any of the fages of antiquity. The wiſdom 
of Socrates, the dignity and eaſe of Pliny, and the wit of Horace, 
appeared in all his writings and converſation. f 

To declare my opinion of the whole collection of letters in this 
volume, I own it has not anſwered my expectation. The index at 
the beginning will make one hope for great treaſures, from the illu- 
ſtrious names that are there inſerted: but he will ſcarce find any re- 
markable inſtructions of morality, or even the common reaſonings 
and refinements that might naturally ariſe from ſo high a claſs of 
men, in the ordinary current of their thoughts. What is more ſur- 
Prifing, he will ſeldom diſcover any keen ſtrokes of ſatire, or any 
inſtantaneous ſallies of vivacity. I have often heard Swift ſay, 

W hen I fit down to write a letter, I never lean upon my elbow, 
«6 till I have finiſhed it. By which expreiſion he meant, that he 
never ſtudied for particular phraſ's, or poliſhed paragraphs. His 
Jetters therefore are the truer repreſentations of his mind. They are 
written in the warmth of his affections; and when they are confi. 
dered in the light of kindneſs and ſincerity, they illuſtrate his - 
racter 
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racter to a very high degree. Throughout his various correſpondence 
you will diſcover very ſtrong marks of an anxious, benevolent friend: 
and, to my great pleaſure, I find the miſanthrope often loſt in the 
good-natured man. Read his letters to Mr Gay, and you will be of 
my ſentiment ; read alſo thoſe to Dr Sheridan, and you will be far- 
ther confirmed in that opinion. We may compound therefore to loſe 
fatire and raillery, when we gain humanity and tendernels in their 
ſtead. Vet, even in ſome of his higheit ſcenes of benevolence, his 
expreflions are delivered in ſuch a manner, as to ſeem rather the ef- 
fects of haughtineſs than of good-nature. But you muſt never look 
upon him as a traveller in the common road. He muſt be viewed 
through a camera obſcura, that turns all objects the contrary way. 
When he appears molt angry, he is moſt pleaſed ; when moſt hum- 
ble, he is molt aſſuming. Such was the man, and in ſuch varie- 
gated colours muſt he be painted. 

The letters from Lord Bolingbroke are written with an elegance 
and politeneſs that diſtinguiſh them from all the reſt. We ſee they 
were not intended for the preſs; but how valuable are the molt care» 
leſs ſtrokes of ſuch a pen? 

Gay's letters have nothing in them ſtriking or recommendatory. 
His ſentiments are thoſe of an honelt, indolent, good-natured man. 
He loved Swift to a degree of veneration : and the friendſhip was 
returned with great ſincerity. Swift writes to him in the ſame 
ſtrain as he would have written to a ſon 3 and ſeems to diſtinguiſh 
him as the correſpondent to whom he has not the leaſt grain of re- 
ſerve. . In the ſeveral accounts which he gives of his ſituation at 
Dublin, and the idte manner of his paſſing his time there, he writes 
ſometimes in an ironical, and ſometimes in a contrary ſtyle. 

I ſhould have been much pleaſed, in finding ſome of Dr Arbuth- 
not's letters among this colleftion. Although he was juſtly cele- 
brated for wit and learning, there was an excellence in his character 
more amiable than all his other qualifications: I mean the excellence 
of his heart. He has ſhewed himſelf equal to any of his cotempo- 
raries in humour and vivacity ; and he was ſuperior to moſt men in 
acts of humanity and benevoience : his very ſarcaſms are the ſatiri- 
cal firckes of good- nature: they are like flaps of the face given in 
Jeſt, the effects of which may raiſe bluſhes ; but no blackneſs will 
appear after the blows. He laughs as jovially as an attendant upon 
Bacchus, but continues as ſober and conſiderate as a diſciple of So- 
crates, He is ſeldom ſerious, except in his attacks upon vice; and 
then his ſpirit riſes with a manly ſtrength, and a noble indignation. 
His epitaph upon Char ters (allowing one ſmall alteration, the 
word permitted inſtead of connived at) is a complete and a maſterly 
compoſition in its kind . No man exceeded him in the moral du. 
ties of life: a merit ſtill more to his honour, as the ambitious pow- 
ers of wit and genius are ſeldom ſubmiſſive enough to confine them- 
ſelves within the limitations of morality. In his letter to Mr Pope tf, 
written as it were upon his death-bed, he diſcovers ſuch a noble 
fortitude of mind at the approach of his diſſolution, as could only 


§ See this epitapb in vol. 6 p. 202. 
+ Ste Pope's works, vol. 8. let. 47 
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be inſpired by a clear conſcience, and the calm retroſpect of an unin- 
terrupted ſeries of virtue. The Dean laments the loſs of him with a 
pathetic ſincerity. ** The death of Mr Gay and the Doctor [Ar- 
„ buthnot] hath been terrible wounds near my heart. Their liv- 
„ ing would have been a great comfort to me, although I ſhould 
never have ſeen them; like a ſum of money in a bank, from 
& which I ſhould receive at leaſt annual intereſt, as I do from you, 
and have done from Lord Bolingbroke g. I have choſen this 
laſt quotation, not more in honour of Swiſt's tenderneſs and af- 
fection to thoſe whom he eſteemed, than with a deſign of ſpecifying 
to you as fine a groupe of friends, [Bolingbroke, Swift, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, Gay], as hve appeared fince the Auguſtan age. As 
their letters were not intended for the public, perhaps I was unrea- 
ſonable in looking for medals, and not being contented with the 
common current ſpecies. In our prejudices of favour or averſion we 
are apt to be deceived by names : nor can it be doubted, that ſuch 
writers might have furniſhed us with familiar letters, very different 
from thoſe which have been collected in this volume. They are filled 
indeed (eſpecially in the correſpondence between Swift and Pope) 
with the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of mutual eſteem ; but thoſe expreſ- 
fions are repeated too often, When friendſhip has ſub ſiſted ſo long, 
that time cannot increaſe, nor words improve it, the commerce of 
affection between friends ought to be carried on in a ſtyle that neither 
finks below politeneſs, nor riſes into forced compliments. I cannot 
avoid obſerving the epiſſolary conciſeneſs that was in faſhion among 
the ancients, eſpecially their concluſive ſentences, Yale ; or again, 
St waleas, bene eft ; waleo : which I own ſeems preferable to our me- 
thod of loading every letter with compliments, not only to wives 
and children, but to uncles, aunts, and couſins: and, of conſe- 
quence, every relation that is not particularly named, is particularly 
affronted. It will appear too minute a criticiſm to affirm, that the 
Engliſh language is not well adapted for epiſtolary writings. Be 
that as it may, it is certainly inferior to the French ; which engages 
and perhaps improves us by a ſucceſſive flow of phraſes that are pe- 
culiar to that nation. Madame de Sevigne has filled four volumes 
of letters, all addreſſed to her daughter : they contain nothing, ex- 
cept different icenes of maternal fondneſs; yet, like a claflic, the 
oltener they are read, the more they are reliſhed. Monſieur de Pe- 
liſſon has publiſhed three volumes of letters, which he calls Lettres 
bifforiques, and which are little elſe than materials for a gazzete. 
They inform us at what time the Grand Minargue aroſe, when he 
went to bed, at what hour he dined, and what he faid while he was 
at ſupper : yet all theſe trifles are told in fo agreeable a manner, and 
appear ſo natural and eaſy, that I can ſcarce think the ſki!l of Ovid 
greater, who, in his, Faſti, has turned the Roman calendar into 
elegant poetry, and has verſiſied a ſet of old almanacks. I need not 
mention Voiture, or Balzac; and perhaps it was wrong to turn aſide 
into the Roman and the French territories, when I ought to have 
confined myſelf to the Britiſh iſlands. But I love to wander about 
with you, and, in writing as in walking, to peep into every corner 
that may afford us entertainment. Orrery. 


|| See Swift's letter to Pape, May 12. 1735. P. 177. 
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8012 Binkeld, Dec. 8. 1713. | 


OT. to trouble you at preſent with a recital 
of all my obligations to you, I ſhall only 
mention two things, which I take particular- 
ly kind of. you: your deſire that I ſhould 
write to you ; and your propoſal of giving me twent 
guineas to change my religion; which laſt you 
give me leave to make the ſubject of this letter. - 
Sure, no clergyman. ever offered ſo much out of his 
own purſe for the ſake of any religion. "Tis almoſt as 
many pieces of gold. as an apoſtle could get of filver 
from the prieſts of old, on a much more valuable con- 
ſideration. I believe it will be better worth my while 
to propoſe a change of my faith by ſubſcription, than a 
tranſlation of Homer. And to convince you how well 
diſpoſed I am to the reformation, I ſhall be content, if 
you can prevail with my Lord Treafurer and the mini- 
ſtry to riſe to the ſame fum, each of them, on this pi- - 
ous account, as my Lord Halifax has done on the pro- 
fane one. I am afraid there's no being at once a poet 
and a good Chriſtian ; and I am very much ſtraĩtened 
between two, while the Whigs. ſeem willing to contri- 
bute as much, co continue me the one, as you would, . 


* This letter was wrote by Mr Pope in anſwer to one from Dr 
Swift, wherein he had jocoſely made an offer to his friend of a ſum + 
of money, ex cauſa religionis, or, in plain Engliſh, to induce Mr 
Pope to change his religion. Orrery,—It was never inſerted in any 
former edition of Swift's works. 8 9 
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to make me the other. But if you can move every man 
in the government, who has above ten thoutand pounds 
a-year, to ſubicribe as much as yourſelf, I ſhall become 
a convert, as moſt men do, when the Lord turns it to 
my intereſt. I know they have the truth of religion 
ſo much at heart, that they'd certainly give more to 
have one good ſubject tranſlated from Popery to the 
church ot England, than twenty Heatheniſh authors 
out of any unknown tongue into ours. I therefore 
commiſhon you, Mr Dean, with full authority, to 
tranſact tbis affair in my name, and to propoſe as follows. 
Firſt, That as to the head of our church, the Pope, I 
may engage to renounce his power, whenſoever I ſhall. 
receive any particular indulgences from the head of 
your church, the Queen. cf 

As to communion in one kind, I ſhall alſo promiſe to 
change it for communion in both, as ſoon as the mini- 
{try will allow me. 

For invocations to faints,' mine ſhall be turned to de- 
dications to finners, when I ſhall find the great ones of 
this world as willing to do me any good, as I believe 
thoſe of the other are. | bh 

You ſee I ſhall not be obſtinate in the main points. 
But there is one article I muſt reſerve, and which you 
ſeemed not unwilling to allow me, prayer for the dead. 
There are people to whoſe ſouls I wiſh as well as to my 
own ; and I muſt crave leave humbly to lay before 
them, that though the ſubſcriptions above-mentioned 
will ſuffice for myſelf, there are neceſſary perquiſites 
and additions, which I muſt demand on the ſcore of this 
charitable article. It is alſo to be conſidered, that the 

eater part of thoſe whoſe ſouls I am moſt concerned 
Pr, were unfortunately heretics, ſchiſmatics, poets, 
painters, or perſons of ſuch lives and manners, as few 
or no Churches are willing to ſave. The expence will 
therefore be the greater to make an effectual proviſion 
for the ſaid fouls, a | 
Old Dryden, though a Roman Catholic, was a poet; 
and it is revealed in the viſions of ſome ancient ſaints, 
that no poet was ever ſaved under ſome hundred of 
maſſes. I cannot ſet his delivery from purgatory at leſs 
than fifty pounds Sterling. 


Walſh. 
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Walſh was not only a Socinian, (but what you'll own 
is harder to be ſaved) a Whig. He cannot modeſtly be 
rated at leſs than an hundred. 

L'Eſtrange being a Tory, we compute him but at twen- 
ty pounds ; which I hope no friend of the party can 
deny to give, to keep him from damning in the next 
life, conſidering they never gave him ſixpence to keep 
him from ſtarving in this. 

All this together amounts to one hundred and ſeventy - 

unds. 

In the next place, I muſt deſire you to repreſent, that 
there are ſeveral of my friends yet living, whom I de- 
ſign, God willing, to outlive, in conſideration of lega- 
cies; out of which it is a doctrine in the reformed 
church, that not a farthing ſhall be allowed to fave their 
ſouls who gave them. | | 

There is one who will die within theſe few 
months, with e one Mr Jervas, who hath grie- 
vouſly offended in making the likeneſs of almoſt all 
things in heaven above and earth below ; aad one Mr 
Gay, an unhappy youth, who writes paſtorals during 
the tine of divine ſervice; whoſe caſe is the more de- 
plorable, as he hath miſerably laviſhed away all that fil- 
ver he ſhould have reſerved for his ſoul's health, in but · 
tons and loops for his coat. 

I cannot pretend to have theſe people honeſtly ſaved 
under ſome hundred pounds, whether you conſider the 
difficulty of ſuch a work, or the extreme love and ten- 
derneſs I bear them, which will infallibly make me puſh 
this charity as far as I am able. There is but one more 
whole falvation I infiſt upon, and then I have done: 
but indeed it may prove of fo much greater charge than 
all the reſt, that I will only lay the cafe before you and 
the miniſtry, and leave to their prudence and generoſi- 
ty, what ſum they ſhall think fit to beſtow upon it. 

The perſon I mean, is Dr Swift, a dignified clergy- 


man, but one, who, by his own confeſſion, has compo- 


ſed more libels than ſermons. If it be true, what I 
have heard often affirmed by innocent people, That too 
much wit is dangerous to falvation, this unfortunate 
entleman muſt certainly be damned to all eternity. 
ut J hope his long experience in the world, and fre- 


quent 
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quent converſation with great men, will cauſe him (a- 
it has ſome others) to have leſs and leſs wit every day. 
Be it as it will, I ſhould not think my own ſoul deſerved 
to be ſaved, if I did not endeavour to ſave his; for | 
have all the obligations in nature to him. He has brough: 
me into better company than I cared for, made me mer- 
Tier when I was ſick than I had a mind to be, and put 
me upon making poems, on purpoſe that he might alter 
them, c. 

I once thought I could never have diſcharged my debt 
to his kindneſs ; but have lately been informed, to my 
unſpeakable comfort, that I have more than paid it all. 
For Monſ. de Montagne has aſſured me, that the per- 
« ſon who receives a benefit, obliges the giver :” tor 
fince the chief endeavour of one friend is to do good to 
the other, he who adminiſters both the matter and oc 
caſion, is the man who is liberal. At this rate it is im 
poſſible Dr Swift ſhould be ever out of my debt, as mat- 
ters ſtand already: and for the future, he may expect 
daily more obligations from 


His moſt faithful, affetionate, 
humble ſerc ant, 
A. Pore. 
T have finiſhed the Rape of the Lock ; but T belicve ) 


may ſtay here till Chriſtmas, without hindrance of Ls 
E \ 


e 
Myr Por E to Dr Swit rt. 


* Juue 18. 1714. 


Hatever apologies it might become me to make 

at any other time for writing to you, I ſhall uſe 
none now, to a man who has own'd himſelf as ſplenetic 
as a Cat in the country. In that circumſtance, I know 
by experience a letter is a very uſeful, as well as amu- 
ſing thing. It you are too buſied in ſtate affairs to read 
it. yet you may find entertainment in folding it into di- 
vers tigures ; either doubling it into a pyramidical, or 
twiſting, 
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twiſting it into 2 ferpentine form; or, ii your diſpoſi- 
tion ſhould ot be ſo mathematical, in taking it with you 
co that place, where men of ſtudious minds are apt to fit 
longer than ordinary ; where, after an abrupt diviſion 
of the paper, it may not be unpleaſant to try to fit and 
rejoin the broken lines together. All theſe amuſements 
{ 2m no ſtranger to it in the country ; and doubt not 
but, by this time, you begin to reliſh them in your pre- 
tent contemplative ſituation. 

I remember a man who was thought to have ſome 
Enowledge in the world, uſed to afthrm, that no people 
in town ever complained they were forgotten by their 
friends in the country. But my increafing experience 
convinces me he was miſtaken ; for | find a great many 
here grievouſly complaining of you upon this ſcore, I 
am told further, that you treat the few you correſpond 
with. in a very arrogant ſty le; and tell them, you admire 
at their inſolence in diſturbing your meditations, or even 
inquiring of your retreat“: but this I will not poſitive- 
y aſſert, becauſe I never received any ſuch inſulting 
epiſtle from you. My Lord Oxford ſays, you have not 
titten to him once fince you went. But this perhaps 
1. ay be only policy in him or you; and I, who am half 
a Whig, mutt not entirely credit any thing he affirms, 
At Button's it is reported you are gone to Hanover, and 
that Gay goes only on an embaſſy to you. Others ap- 
prehend ſome dangerous ſtate- treatiſe from your retire- 
ment; and a wit who affects to imitate Balſac, ſays, that 
the minittry now are like thoſe Heathens of old who 
received their oracles from the woods. The gentle- 
men of the Roman-Catholic perſuaſion are not unwil- 
ling to credit me, when I whiſper, that you are gone 
to meet ſome Jeſuits commiſſioned from the court of 
Rome, in order to ſettle the moſt convenient methods to 
be taken for the coming of the Pretender. Dr Arbuth- 
not is ſingular in his opinion, and imagines your only 
deſign is to attend at full leiſure to the life and adven- 


Some time before the death of Q Anne, when her miniſters 
were quarrelling, and the Dean could not reconcile them, he re- 
tired to a friend's houſe in Berkſhire, and never ſaw them after. 


ures 
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tures of Scriblerus ®. This indeed muſt be granted 
of greater importance than all the reſt ; and Iwiſh I 
could promiſe ſo well of you. The top of my own 
ambition is to contribute to that great wink, and I ſhall 
tranſlate Homer by the by. Mr Gay has acquainted 
= what progreſs I have made in it. I can't name 
r Gay, without all the acknowledgments which I ſhall 
ever owe you on his account. If I writ this in verſe, I 
would tell you, you are like the ſun ; and while men 
imagine you to be retired or abſent, are hourly exerting 
your indulgence, and bringing things to maturity for 
their advantage. Of all the world, you are the man 
(without flattery) who ferve your friends with the leaſt 
oſtentation; it is almoſt ingratitude to thank you, con- 
fidering your temper ; and this is the period of all my 
letter which I fear you will think the moſt impertinent. 
I am, with the trueſt affection, | 
Your's, &C. 


T 
Fram Dr Swirr to Pork. 


Dublin, Tune 28, 1715. 

Y Lord Biſhop of Clogher + gave me your kind 
M letter, full of reproaches for my not writing. I 
am naturally no very exa& correſpondent ; and when I 
leave a country without probability of returning, I 
think as ſeldom as I can of what I loved or eſteemed in 
it, to avoid the de/iderium which of all things makes 
life moſt uneaſy. But you muſt give me leave to add 


This project (in which the principal perſons engaged were Dr 
Arbuthnot, Dr Swift, and Mr Pope) was, to write a complete ſa- 
tire in proſe upon the abuſes in every branch of ſcience, compriſed 
in the hid ory of the life and writings of Scriblerus. Of which on- 
ly ſome detached parts and fragments were done; ſuch as, the Me- 
moirs of Scriblerus. the Travels of Gulliver, the Treatiſe of the pro- 
Fund, the literal Critiſms on Virgil, Kc. Wah 

+ Dr St George Aſh, formerly a fellow of Trinity college, Dube 
lin, (to whom the Dean was a pupil), aiterwards Biſhop of Clogher, 
and tranſlated to the ice of Derry in 1716-27, 

one 
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one thing ; that you talk at your eaſe, being wholly un- 
concerned in public events: for if your friends the 
Whigs continue, you may hope for ſome favour ; if the 
Tories return, you are at leaſt ſure of quiet. You know 
how well I loved both Lord Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
and how dear the Duke of Ormond is to me. Do you 
imagine I can be ealy while their enemies are endea- 
vouring to take off their heads? I nunc, et verſus tecum 
meditare canoros. Do you imagine | can be eaſy, when 
I think of the probable conſequences of theſe proceed- 
ings, perhaps upon the very peace of the nation, but 
certainly of the minds of ſo many hundred thouſand good 
ſubjects? Upon the whole, you may truly attribute my 
filence to the eclipſe, but it was that eclipſe which hap- 
pened on the iſt of Auguſt. 

I borrowed your Homer from the Biſhop, (mine is 
not yet landed), and read it out in two evenings. If 
it pleaſeth others as well as me, you have got your end 
in profit and reputation. Yet I am angry at ſome bad 
rhymes and triplets ; and pray in your next do not let 
me have ſo many unjuſtifiable rhymes to war and gods. 
I tell you all the faults I know ; only in one or two 

laces you are a little obſcure ; but I expeAed you to be 
in one or two and twenty. I have heard no foul 
talk of it here, for indeed it is not come over ; nor do 
we very much abound in judges, at leaft I have not the 
' honour to be acquainted with them. Your notes are 
perfectly good, and ſo are your preface and eſſay. You 
were pretty bold in mentioning Lord Bolingbroke in that 
preface, I ſaw the key to the Lock but yeſterday: I 
think you have changed it a good deal, to adapt it to 
the preſent times F. 

God be thanked, I have yet no parliamentary buſi- 
neſs ; ard if they have none with me, I ſhall never ſeek 
their acquaintance. I have nor been very fond of them 
for ſome years paſt, not when I thought them tolerably 
good ; and therefore, if I can get leave to be abſent, 


Put theſe two lait obſervations together, and it will appear, that 
Mr Pope was neither wanting to his friends for fear of party, nor 
would infult a miniltry to humour his friends. He ſaid of himſelf, 
and I believe he ſaid truly, that be newer <orcte a line to gratiſy the 


animoſity of any one party at the expence of another, Warb. 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall be much inclined to be on that fide, when there is 
a parliament on this. But truly I muſt be a little eaſy 
in my mind before I can think of Scriblerus. 

You are to underſtand, that I live in the corner of a 
vaſt unfurniſhed houſe. My family conſiſts of a ſteward, 
a groom, a helper in the ſtable, a footman, and an old 
maid, who are all at board-wages ; and when I do not 
dine abroad, or make an entertainment, (which laſt is 
very rare), I eat a mutton-pye, and drink half a pint of 
wine. My amuſements are, defending my ſmall domi- 
nions againſt the Archbiſhop, and endeavouring to re- 
duce my rebellious choir. Perditur hec inter miſero lux. 
I defire you will preſent my humble ſervice to Mr Addi- 
fon, Mr Congreve, and Mr Rowe, and Gay. I am, 
and will be always, extremely 

Tours, &c. 


L E TT ERA NIV. 
Mr Por E tt Dr. S wirr. 


Fan. 20. 1716. 

Cannot ſuffer a friend to croſs the Iriſh ſeas, without 

bearing a teſtimony from me of the conſtant eſteem 
and affection I am both obliged and incline to have for 
you. It is better he ſhould tell you than I, how often 
you are in our thoughts, and in our cups, and how I 

earn to ſleep leſs . and drink more, whenever you are 

named among us. I look upon a friend in Ireland, as 
upon a friend in the other world, whom (Popiſhly ſpeak- 
ing) I believe conſtantly well diſpoſed towards me, and 
ready to do me all the good he can, in that ſtate of ſe- 
paration, though I hear nothing from him, and make 
addreſſes to him but very rarely. A Proteſtant divine 
Cannot take it amiſs, that I treat him in the ſame manner 
with my patron faint. 

I can tell you no news, but what you will not ſuffi- 
ciently wonder at, that I ſuffer many things as an au- 
thor militant ; whereof, in your days of probation, you 
have been a ſharer, or you had not arrived to that tri- 


+ Alluding to his conſtant cuſtom of fleeping after dinner. Wurz. 
umphant 
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umphant ſtate you now deſervedly enjoy in the church. 
As for me, TI have not the leaſt hopes of the cardinalet, 
though I ſuffet for my religion in almoſt every weekly 
per. I have begun to take a pique at the pſalms of 
David, ifthe wicked may be credited, who have printed 
a ſcandalous one in my name . This report I dare 
not diſcourage too much, in a proſpect I have at preſent 
of a poſt under the Marquis de Langallerief ; wherein 
if I can but do ſome ſignal ſervice againſt the Pope, I 
may be conſiderably advanced by the Turks, the only 
religious people I dare confide in. If it ſhould happen 
hereafter, that I ſhould write for the holy law of Maho- 
met, I hope it may be make no breach between you and 
me. Every one mult live, and I beg you will not be the 
man to manage the controverſy againſt me The church 
of Rome I judge (from many modern ſymptoms, as well 
as ancient prophecies) to be in a declining condition; 
that of England will in a ſhort time be ſcarce able to 
maintain her own family : ſo churches fink as generally 
as banks in Europe, and for the ſame reaſon ; that reli- 
gion and trade, which at firſt were open and free, have 
a reduced into the management of companies, and 
the roguery of directors. 

I don't know why 1 tell you all this, but that I al- 
ways loved to talk to you ; but this is not a time for 
any man to talk to the purpoſe. Truth is a kind of 
contraband commodity, which I would not venture to 
export; and therefore the only thing tending that dan- 
gerous way which I ſhall ſay, is that I am, and always 
will be, with the utmoſt ſincerity, 

Tours, &c. 


1 V. 
From Dr Swir r to Mr Pore. 


Aug. 30. 1716. 
Had the favour of yours by Mr F. ; of whom, before 
any other queſtion relating to your health or fortune, 


+ In Curl's collection. 
7 One who made a norte then, as Count Ronneval has done ſince. 
or 
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or ſucceſs as a poet, I inquired your r in the 
common form, © Is he a Whig, ora Tory?” I am forry 
to find they are not ſo well tallied to the preſent junc- 
ture as I could wiſh. I always thought the terms of 
fatto and jure had been introduced by the poets, and 
that — of any ſort in kings was held an unex- 
ceptionable title in the courts of Parnaſſus. If you do 
not* grow a perfect good ſubject in all its preſent lati- 
tudes, I ſhall conclude you are become rich, and able to- 
live without dedications to men in power ; whereby one 
great inconvenience will tollow, that you, and the 
world, and poſterity, will be utterly ignorant of their 
virtues. For either your brethren have miſerably de- 
ceived us theſe hundred years paſt, or power confers 
virtue, as naturally as five of your Popiſh ſacraments do 
grace. You ſleep leſs, and drink more ;—but your 
maſter Horace was win ſomnique benignms : and, as I 
take it, both are proper for your trade. As to mine, 
there are a thouſand poetical texts to confirm the one ; 
and as to the other, I know it was anciently the cuſtom 
to ſleep in temples, for thoſe who would conſult the o- 
racles, Who dictates to me ſlumbering , Ec. 

You are an ill Catholic, or a worſe geographer ; for 
I can affure you, Ireland is not Paradile ; and I appeal 
even to any Spaniſh divine, whether addreſſes were ever 
made to a friend in hell, or purgatory ? And who are” 
all theſe enemies you hint at? I can only think of Curl, 
Gildon, Squire Burnet, Blackmore, and a few others 
whoſe fame I have forgot. Tools, in my opinion, are as 
neceſſary for a good writer, as pen, ink, and paper. And 
beſides, I would fain know, whether every draper doth 
not ſhew you three or four damn'd pieces of ſtuff to ſet 
off his good one ? However, I will grant, that one tho- 
rough bookſelling- rogue is better qualified to vex an au- 
thor, than all his cotemporary ſcribblers in critic or ſa- 
tire, not only by ſtolen copies of what was incorre©, or 
unfit for the public, but by downright laying other 
mens dulneſs at your door. I had a long defign upon the 
ears of that Curl, when I was in credit ; but the rogue 
would never allow me a fair ſtroke at them, although 


+ Milton, | 
my 
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my penknife was ready drawn and ſharp, I can hardly 
believe the relation of his being poitoned, although the 
hiſtorian pretends to have been an eye-witneſs : but I 
beg pardon, ſack might do it, although ratſbane would 
not. I never ſaw the thing you mention as falſely im- 
puted to you; but J think the frolics of merry hours, 
even when we are guilty, ſhould not be left to the mer- 
cy of our beſt friends, until Curl and his reſemblers are 
hanged. 

ith ſubmiſſion to the better judgment of you and 
your friends, I take your project of an employment un- 
der the Turks to be idle and unneceſſary. Have a lit- 
tle patience, and you will find more merit and encou- 
ragement at home by the ſame methods. You are un- 
grateful to your country; quit but your own religion, 
and ridicule ours, and that will allow you a tree choice 
for any other, or for none at all, and pay you well into 
the bargain. Therefore pray do not run and diſgrace us 
among the Turks, by telling them you were forced to 
leave your native home, becauſe we would oblige you 
to be a Chriſtian ; whereas we will make it appear to 
- 4 world, that we only compelled you to be a 

ig. 

There is a young ingenious Quaker in this town, who 
writes verſes to his miſtreſs, not very correct, but in a 
ftrain purely what a poetical Quaker ſhould do, com- 
mending her look and habit, &c. It gave me a hint, 
that a ſet of Quaker paſtorals might tucceed, if our 
friend Gay * could fancy it, and I think it a fruitful ſub- 
ject. Pray hear what he fays. I believe further, the 
paſtoral ridicule is not exhauſted ; and that a porter, 
footman, or chairman's paſtoral + might do well. Or 
what think you of a Newgate paſtoral, among the 
whores and thieves there ? 

Laſtly, to conclude, I love you never the worſe for 
ſeldom writing to you. I am in an obſcure ſcene, where 
you know neither thing nor perſon. I can only anſwer 
yours, which I promiſe to do after a fort, whenever you 


Gay wrote a paſtoral of this kind, which is publiſhed in his 
works. Farb. | 
F Swift himſelf wrote one of this kind, intitled, Dermot and 
Sheelab. Sec it in vol. 6. p. 189. 
| think 
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think fit toemploy me. But I can aſſure you, the ſcene 
and the times have depreſſed me wonderfully ; for I 
will impute no defect to thoſe two paltry years which 
have ſlipt by ſince I had the happineſs to ſee you. I am, 
with the trueſt eſteem, 

Your's, &c. 


"FS £5 3 OR. 
From Dr SwieT to Mr Porz. F 


Diiblin, Jan. 10. 1721. 
A Thouſand things have vexed me of late years, up- 
on which I am determined to lay open my mind 


to you. I rather chuſe to appeal to you than 15 — 
or 


® This letter Mr Pope never received, nor did he believe it was 
ever ſent. Pope and Warhb. | 
+ This letter deſerves the greater attention, as it ſeems to furniſh 
more materials of Dr Swift's life and principles, than any other of 
his epiſtolary writings. The letter breathes an air of ſincerity and 
freedom, and is addreſſed to a particular friend, at a time when the 
views of ambition were at an end. It may therefore be conſidered 
as a conſeſſion ot one departing from this world, who only is defir- 
rous to vindicate his owa character, and is anxious that his aſhes 
may reſt in peace. 
It was written immediately after the arbitrary conduct of a judge 
in Ireland, who endeavoured to deſtroy the freedom of juries, and 
conſequently the very eſſence of that liberty and ſafety which we 
have a right to poſſeſs by the conſtitution of our ſtate. Swift very 
generouſly declares himſelf averſe to all rigorous proceedings againſt 
. perſons ſuſpected of problematical guilt. ** By ſuch ſtrict inquiries,” 
ſays he, a gate is left open to the whole tribe of informers; the 
« moſt accurſed, proftitute, and abandoned race, that God ever 
© permitted to plague mankind.” Upon this ſubje& I cannot avoid 
recollecting ſome particulars from a book, which has lately given 
me great delight and inſtruction, and which I recommend very 
warmly to your peruſal. I mean L' eſprit des loix, The author, 
M. de Monteſquieu, obſerves, that informers have been chiefly 
«© encouraged under the molt tyrannical governments. In the reign 
& of Tiberius triumphal ornaments were conferred upon them, and 
e ſtatutes erected to their honour. In the reign ot Nero, upon 
* the diſcovery and puniſhment of a pretended conſpiracy, trium- 
„ phal dignities were allotted to Turpilianus, Cocceius Nerva, and 
4% Tigillinus,” In another part of his book, the Baron de Mon- 
teſquieu 
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Lord Chief Juſtice Whitſhed, under the ſituation I am 
in: For I take this cauſe properly to lie before you; 
You are a much fitter judge of what concerns —_— 


tonteſquieu takes notice, “ that in Turkey, where little regard is 
© ſhewn to the honovr, lives, or eſtates of the ſubject, all cauſes 
«« are determined by the preſiding Baſhaw : and in Rome, the 
« judges had no more to do than to declare, that the perſon accu- 
« ſed was guilty of a particular crime, and then the pumſkment 
« was found in the laws. From theſe, and other examples of ar- 
bitrary government, this elegant author takes a particular pleaſure 
in diſtinguiſhing and admiring the civil conſtitution, of England; 
where, he ſays, the jury determine, whether the fact brought un- 
& der their cogniſance be proved or not ; if it be proved, the judge 
«© pronounces the puniſhment inflicted by the law for ſuch a par- 
« ticular fact: and for this, adds the Baron, ** he needs only 
e open their eyes. ut if M. de Monteſquieu had read Swift's 
jetter, or indeed had recollected many notorious facts of our hiſtory, 
he muſt have obſerved, that the judges have been- often deaf to the 
repeated voice of the jury, and have not only ſhut their eyes againſt 
our excellent laws, but have aſſured that terrible and i 

<4 air which Commodus ordered to be given to his ſtatues.” 

The method of trials by ſuries, is generally looked upon as one 
of the moſt excellent branches of our conſtitution. In theory it 
certainly appears in that light. According to the original eftabliſh= 
ment, the jurors are to be men ot competent fortunes in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and are to be fo avowedly indifferent between the parties 
concerned, that no reaſonable exception can be made to them on 
either fide. Intreafon, the perſon accuſed has a right to challenge 
five and thirty, and in felony twenty, without ſhewing cauſe of 
challenge. Nothing can be more equitable. No priſoner can de- 
fire a fairer field. But the misfortune is, that our juries are often 
compoſed of men of mean eſtates, and low underſtandings. Many 
difficult points of law are brought before them, and ſubmitted to 
their yerdict, when perhaps they are not capable of determining, 
properly and judiciouſly, fuch nice. matters of juſtice, although the 
judges of the court explain the nature of the caſe, and the law 
which ariſes upon it. But if they are not defeftive in knowledge, 
they are ſometimes, I fear, from their ſtation and indigence, liable 
to corrupt ion. This indeed is an objection more to the privilege 
lodged with juries, than to the inſtitution itſelf. The point moſt 
liable to objection, is the power which any one or more of the 
twelve have to ſtarve the reft into a compliance with their opinion; 
lo that the verdict may poſſibly be given by ſtrength of conſtitution, 
not by conviction of conſcience ; and wretches hang that jury- 
* men may dine.” 

In this letter is moſt evidently diſplayed Swift's immutable attach- 
ment to Ireland. Such a kind of patriotiſm muſt have proceeded from 
true love of liberty; for he hated individuals, and deipiſed moſt of 
= the 
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of a writer, the injuries that are done him, and the re- 
parations he ought to receive. Beſides, I doubt whe- 
ther the — I could ſuggeſt to prove my own in- 
nocence, would be of much weight from the gentlemen 
of the long robe to thoſe in furs, upon whoſe deciſion. 
about the difference of ſtyle or ſentiments, I ſhould be 
very unwilling to leave the merits of my cauſe. 

ive me leave then to put you in mind, (although 
you cannot eaſily fc it), that, about ten weeks be- 
fore the Queen's death, I left the town, upon occaſion 
of that incurable breach among the great men at court, 
and went down to Berkſhire ; where you may remem- 


the men of property and power in that kingdum : he owed them no 
obligations; and while by his writings he laboured to make their 
poſterity. happy, he forced from themſelves an involun but uni- 
verſal applauſe. . His conduct was ſo uniform and t in the 
cauſe of Ireland, that he not only gained the praiſe, but the confi- 
dence of that whole nation; who are a people ſeldom, if ever, in- 
elined to ſtudy and purſue their own intereſt, and who are always 
exceedingly apt to ſuſpect any advice that i is contrary, or 24 — 
to a miniſterial direction. 

Swift's principles of government ſeem to have been founded upon 
that excellent maxim, Salus populi ſuprema eft lex. He —— by 
clearing bimfelf from Jacobiiiſm. He s of the revolution as a 
- neceſſary, but dangerous expedient, which has fince been attended 
with unavoidable bad conſequences. He declares his mortal antipa- 
thy to ſtanding armigs; in time of peace. He adores the wiſdom of 
that inſtitution which rendered our parliaments annual, He pre- 

ers the landed to the moneyed intereſt, and expreſſes a noble — 

horrence to the ſuſpenſion of thoſe hes upon W the liberty 
the ſubje& depends. When theſe articles of his political — = 
examined, they will leave no room for any one particular party to 
aſſume the honour of having had him in their alliance. He was nei- 
_ 8 nor Tory, neither Jacobite nor Republican. He was 

r Swi 

His judgment in relation to the viſible decay of literature and good 
ſenſe, is pertectly juſt. He attributes this national calamity to the 
prevailing luxury of the times; which he inſtances in the encou- 
ragement of factions, and of ſeveral public diverſions, all tending 
to the increaſe of folly, ignorance, and vice. His ſentiments are 
delivered more with the air of a philoſopher than of a divine: and 
the concluſion of the letter is ſo proper and ſo excellent a defence of 
his own manner of acting and thinking, that, in regard to his me- 
mory, I muſt be at the trouble of tranſcribing it. Here the laſt para- 

graph of the letter is inſerted.] 

aw, chibhms is one of the moſt ſerious and beſt performances 


that he has given us in the epiſtolary way. Orrery, "io 
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ber that you gave me the favour of a viſit. While I wa 
in that retirement, I writ a diſcourſe which I thou 
might be uſeful in ſuch a juncture of affairs, and ſent it 
up to Londan ; but, upon ſome difference in opinion 
between me and a certain great miniſter now abroad, the 
publiſhing of it was deferred fo long, that the Queen 
died; and I recalled my copy, which hath been ever 
fince in ſafe hands. In a few weeks after the loſs of 
that excellent princeſs, I came to my ſtation here; 
where I have continued ever ſince in the ome privacy, 
and utter ignorance of thoſe events which are moſt com- 
monly talked of in the world. I neither know the names 
nor number of the Royal family which now reigns, fur- 
ther than the prayer-book informs me. I cannot tell 
who 1s * who are ſecretaries, nor with what 
nations we are in peace or war. And this manner of 
life was not taken up out of any ſort of affectation, but 
merely to avoid giving offence, and for fear of provo- 
king party.zeal. | 

I had indeed written ſome memorials of the four laſt 
years of the Queen's reign, with ſome other informati- 
ons which I received, as neceſſary materials to qualify 
me for doing ſomething in an employment then deſigned 
me. but, as it was at the diſpoſal of a perſon who had 
not the ſmalleſt ſhare of ſteadineſs or ſincerity, I diſ- 
dained to accept it. 

Theſe papers, at my few hours of health and leiſure, 
L have been digeſting into order by one ſheet at a time : 
for I dare not venture any further, left the humour of 


®* Hiſtoriographer. D 

+ Thele papers ſome years after were brought finiſhed by the 
Dean into England, with an intention to publiſh them, But a 
friend on whoſe judgment he relied, (the ſame I ſuppoſe whom he 
mentions above, as being abroad at the time of writing this letter) 
diſſuaded him from that deſign. He told the Dean, there were ſeveral 
facts he knew to be falſe, and that the whole was fo much in the ſpi« 
rit of party-writing, that though it might have made a ſeaſonable 
pamphlet in the time of their adminiſtration, it was a diſhonour to 
Juſt hiſtory. The Dean would do nothing againſt his friend's judg- 
ment; yet it extremely chagrined him: and he told a common 
friend, that ſince * did not approve his hiſtory, he would caſt it 
it into the fire, though it was the beſt work he had ever written. 
— it did not undergo this fate, and is ſaid to be yet in being 


ſearching 


ſearching and _ papers ſhould revive ; not that I 
am in pain of any danger to myſelf, (for they contain 
nothing of preſent times or perſons, upon which I ſhall 
never loſe a thought while there is a cat or a ſpaniel in 
the houſe), but topreſerve them from being loſt among 
meſſengers and clerks. 

I have written in this kingdom, a diſcourſe to per- 
ſuade the wretched people to wear their own manufac- 
tures inſtead of thoſe from England “. This treatiſe 
ſoon ſpread very faſt, being agreeable to the ſentiments 
of the whole nation, except of thoſe gentlemen who 
had employments, or were expectants. Upon which a 
— in great office here immediately took the alarm. 

ſent in haſte for the Chief Juſtice, and informed him 
of a ſeditious, factious, and virulent pamphlet, lately 
publiſhed, with a deſign of ſetting the two kingdoms at 
variance; directing at the ſame time, that the printer 
ſhould be proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour of law. 
The Chief Juſtice had fo quick an underſtanding, that 
he reſolved, if poſſible, to outdo his orders. The grand 
juries of the county and city were practiſed efteQtually 
with, to repreſent the faid pamphlet with all aggravating 
.epithets ; for which they had thanks ſent them from 
England, and their —— publiſhed for ſeveral 
weeks in all the news- papers. The printer was ſeized, 
and forced to give great bail, After his trial the jury 
brought him in not guilty, although they had been cul- 
led with the utmoſt: induſtry ;- the Chief Juſtice ſent 
them back nine times, and kept them eleven hours, un- 
til being perfectly tired out, they were forced to leave 
.the matter to the mercy of the judge, by what they call 
a ſpecial verdict. During the trial, the chief Juſtice, 
among other ſingularities, laid his hand on his breaſt, 
and proteſted ſolemnly, that the author's deſign was to 


ſyllable of party ' in the whole treatiſe, and although 
it was known, that the moſt eminent of thoſe who 
profeſſed his own principles, publicly diſallowed his 
proceedings. But the cauſe being ſo very odious and 
impopular, the trial of the verdict was deferred trap 


»A propoſal for the univerſal uſe of Iriſh manufaftures, Vol. 3. 
P. J» Pope, 
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_ the pretender ; — there was not a ſingle, 


: 
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one term to another, unti', upon the Duke of G ft 
the Lord Lieutenant's arrival, his Grace after mature 
advice, and permiſſion from England, was pleaſed to 
grant a Ni proſeque. 

This is the more remarkable, becauſe it is ſaid that 
the man is no ill decider in common caſes of property, 
where patty is out of the queſtion : but when that in- 
tervenes, with ambition at heels to puſh it forward, it 
mutt nceds confound any man of little ſpirit, and low 
birth, who hath no other endowment than that fort of 
knowledge, which, however poſſeſſed in the higheſt de- 
orce can poſſibly give no one good quality to the mind *. 

It is true, | have been much concerned for ſeveral. 
years paſt, upon account o., the public as well as for my- 
ſelf, to tes how ill a taſte for wit and ſenſe prevails in 
the world, which politics, and ſouth- ſea, and party, and 
opcr's. and maiqueraces, have intioduced. For be- 
files many infipic: apers which the malice of ſome hath 
intitled me io, there are may perſons appearing to wiſh 
me well, aud pretending to be judges of my ſtyle and 
manner, Wo have yet aſcribed ſome writings to me, 
of which any man of common ſenſe and literature would 
be heartily aſhamed. I cannot forbear inflancing a trea- 


* This is a very ſtrange aſſertion. To ſuppoſe that a conſume 
mate know lege of the laws, by which civilizec! ſocieties are guvern- 
ed, can give nc one good quality to the mind, is making ethics, (of which 
public 'aws are ſo confiveraile a part) a very unprofitable (ſtudy. The 
belt diviſion of the ſcienccs is that old one of Plato, intoethic:, phyſics 
and logic. The ſeverer philolophers condemn a tota! application to 
the two latter, becauſe they have no tendency to mend tne heart ; 
and recommend th firſt as our principa! ttudy, for its efficacy in this 
important jervice. And, ſure, if any human ſpeculatiuns can mend 
the heart, they mult be thute which have man fur their object, as a 
realonable, a ſocial, ani a civil being. And theſeare all included un- 
der ethics, whether you call the ſcience morality or law, And with 
regard to the law of England, we muſt be much prejudiced agcaintt 
it, not to allow that what Tully afirms concerning the law of the 
twelve tables, may with moe juttice be applied ts ours. Fremant 
omnes licet, dicam quod ſentis: bibliothrras mebercule emaiun pbiloſapha- 
rum unum mibi v.Jetur Pandefarum ven, et autheritatis pendere et 
atilitatis ubertate, ſaperare. But the belt pro fof its moral efficacy, is 
the manners of its proteſtors : and thete, in every age, have been 
lug as were the firu improved, or the laft corrupied, Hark. 
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tiſe called a Dedication upon Dedications, which many 
would have to be mine; although it be as empty, dry, 
and ſervile a compoſition, as I remember at any time to 
have read. But, above all, there is one circumſtance 
which makes it impoſſible for me to have been author of 
a treatiſe, wherein there are ſeveral pages containing a 
panegyric on King George; of whoſe character and per- 
ton I am utterly ignorant, nor ever had once curiofity 
to inquire into either, living at ſo great a diſtance as I 
do, and having long done with whatever can relate to 
public matters. 

Indeed, I have formerly delivered my thoughts very 
freely, whether I were aſked or no; but never affected 
to be a counſellor, to which I had no manner of call. I 
was humbled enough to ſee myſelf ſo far outdone by 
the Earl of Oxford in my own trade as a ſcholar, and 
too good a courtier not to diſcover his contempt of thoſe 
who would be men of importance out of their ſphere. 
Beſides, to ſay the truth, although I have known many 
— miniſters ready enough to hear opinions, yet I 

ve hardly ſeen one that would ever deſcend to take 
advice: and this pedantry ariſeth from a maxim them- 
ſelves do not believe at the ſame time they practiſe by it, 
That there is ſomething profound in politics, which men 
of plain honeſt ſenſe cannot arrive to. 

I only wiſh my endeavours had ſucceeded better in 


the great | wc at heart, which was that of re- 
conciling 


miniſters to each other. This might have 


been done, if others who had more concern and more 


influence, would have acted their parts; and if this had 
ſucceeded, the public intereſt, both of church and ſtate, 


would not have been the worſe, nor the Proteſtant ſuc- - 


ceſſion endangered. 
But, whatever opportunities a conſtant attendance of 


four years might have given me for endeavouring to do 
good offices to particular perſons, I deſerve at leaſt to 


nd tolerable quarter from thoſe of the other party ; 
for many of which I was a conſtant advocate with the 
Earl of Oxford, and for this I appeal to his Lordſhip. 
He knows how often I preſſed him in favour of Mr. Ad. 
diſon, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Rowe, and Mr. Steele; al- 


though I trecly confeſs, that his Lordſhip's kindneſs to 
them 
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them was altogether owing to his generous notions, and 
the eſteem he had for their wit and parts, of which I 
could only pretend to be a remembrancer. For I can 
never forget the anſwer he gave to the late Lord Hali- 
fax, who, upon the firſt change of the miniſtry, inter- 
ceded with him to ſpare Mr. Congreve. It was by re- 
peating theſe two lines of Virgil, 


Non obtuſa adeo geſtamus pectora Pani, 
Nec tam averſus equos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe. 


Purſuant to which he always treated Mr Congreve with 
the greateſt perſonal civilities, aſſuring him of his con- 
ſtant favour and protection; and adding, that he would 
ſtudy to do ſomething better for him. 

I remember it was in thoſe times a uſual ſabje& of 
raillery towards me among the miniſters, that [ never 
came to them without a Whig in my ſleeve ; which I 
do not ſay with any view towards making my court: 
for the new principles * fixed to thoſe of that denomi- 
nation, I did then, and do now from my heart abhor, 
deteft, and abjure, as wholly degenerate from their pre- 
deceſſors. I have converſed in ſome freedom with 
more miniſters of ſtate of all parties than uſually hap- 
pens to men of my level; and I confeſs, in their capa- 
city as miniſters, I look upon them as a race of people 
whoſe acquaintance no man would court, ah Gan 
upon the ſcore of vanity or ambition. The firſt quick- 
ly wears off, (and is the vice of low minds ; for a man 
of ſpirit is too proud to be vain), and the other was 
not my caſe. Beſides, having never received more than 
one ſmall favour, I was under no neceſſity of being a 
flave to men in power : but choſe my friends by their 
perſonal merit, without examining how far their noti- 
ons agreed with the politics then in vogue. I frequent- 
ly converſed with Mr Addiſon, and the others I 
named (except Mr. Steele), during aſl my Lord Oxford's 
miniſtry ; and Mr Addiſon's friendſhip to me continued 
inviolable, with as much kindneſs as when we uſed to 


* He means particularly the principle at that time charged upon 
them by their enemies, of an — to proſcribe the Ties, Marb. 
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-_ * my Lord Sommers * or Halifax, who were lea- 
rs of the te party. 

I would — bom all this, that it is with great in- 
juſtice I have theſe many years been pelted by your 
pamphleteers, merely upon account. of ſome regard 
which the Queen's laſt miniſters were pleaſcd to have 
for me : and yet in my conſcience I think I am a par- 
taker in every ill deſign they had againſt the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, or the liberties and religion of their country ; 
and can ſay with Cicero, © that I ſhould be proud to be 
* included with them in all their actions, tanquom in 
* equo Trojano.” But if L have never diſcovered, by my 
words, writings, or actions, any party-viralence +, or 
dangerous deſigns againſt the preſent powers; if my 
friendſhip and converſation were equally ſhewn among 
thoſe who liked or diſapproved the proceedings then at 
court, and that I was known to be a common friend of 
all deſerviug perſons of the latter ſort, when they were 
in diſtreſs ; I cannot but think it hard, that I am not 
ſuffered to run quietly among the common herd of peo- 
ple, whoſe opinions . unfortunately differ from thoſe 
which lead to favour and preferment. 

I ought to let you know, that the thing we called a 
Whig in _— is a creature altogether different 
from thoſe of the ſame denomination here ; at leaft it 
was ſo during the reign of her late Majeſty. Whether 
thoſe on your fide have changed or no, it hath not been 
my buſineſs to inquire. I remember my excellent friend 
Mr Addiſon, when he firſt came over hither ſecretary 
to the Earl of Wharton, then Lord Lieutenant, was ex- 
tremely offended at the conduct and diſcourſe of the 
chief managers here. He told me, they were a ſort of 
people who ſeemed to think, that the principles of a 
Whig conſiſted in nothing elſe but damning the church, 
reviling the clergy, abetting the diſſenters, and ſpeak- 
ing contemptibly of revealed religion. 

was diſcourſing ſome years ago with a certain mini- 


Lord Sommers had very warmly recommended Dr Swift to the 
favour ef Lord Wharton, when he went the Queen's Lieutenant into 
Irelard in the year 170g. Harb, 

FT The Examiners, I ſuppoſe, were not then publiſhed amongſt 
the Dean's works, Ward, 
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ſer about that Whiggiſh or Fanatical genius ſo preva- 
lent among the Engliſh of this kingdom : his Lordſhip 
accounted for it by that number of Cromwell's ſoldiers, 
adventurers eſtabliſhed here, who were all of the ſoureſt 
lever, and the meaneſt buth, and whoſe poſterity are 
now in poſſi flion of their 1:nds and their principles. 
However it maſt be confeſt, that of late ſonie people 
in this country are grown weary of quarrelling, becauſe 
intereſt, the great motive of quarrelling, is at an end ; 
for it is hardly worth contending who ſhall be an ex- 
ciſeman, a country vicar, a crier in the courts, or an 
under- clerk. 

You will perhaps be inclined to think, that a perſon 
ſo ill treated as I have been, muſt at tome time or other 
have Ciſcovered very dangerous opinions in government. 
In anſwer to which, I will tell you what my political 
principles were in the time of her late glorious Majeſty, 
which I never contradicted by any action, writing, or 
diſcourſe. 

Firſt, I always declared myſelf againſt a Popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſor to the crown, whatever title he might have by the 
ny of blood. Neither did I ever regard the right 
ine, except upon two accounts; firſt, as it was eſta- 
bliſhed by law; and, ſecondly, as it hath much weight 
in the opinions of the people : for neceſſity may abo- 
liſh any law, but cannot alter the ſentiments of the 
vulgar ; right of inheritance being perhaps the moſt po- 
pular of all _— and therefore in great changes, 
when that is broke, there will remain much heart-burn- 
ing and diſcontent among the meaner people, which un- 
der a weak prince and corrupt adminiſtration, may havg 
the worſt conſequences upon the peace of any ſtate. 

As to what is called a revolution. principle, my opi- 
nion was this, "| hat whenever thoſe evils which uſual- 
ly attend and follow a violent change of government, 
were not in probability ſo pernicious as the grievances 
we ſuffeted under a preſent power, then the public good 
will juitity ſuch a revolution. And this I took to have 
been the case in the Prince of Orange's expedition; al- 
though in the conſequence it produced ſome very bad 
effects. which are likely to ſtick long enough by us. 

| had likewiſe in thoſe days a mortal antipathy againſt 

| B 3 ſtanding 
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ſtandiug armies in times of ; becauſe I always 
took ſtanding armies to be only ſervants hired by the 
maſter of the family for keeping his own children in 
flavery ; and becauſe I conceived, that a prince who 
could not think himſelf ſecure without mercenary troops, 
muſt needs have a ſeparate intereſt from that of his ſub- 
jets ; although I am not ignorant of thoſe artificial 

es which a corru miniſtry can create for 


keeping up forces to ſupport a faction againſt the public 
intereſt 


As to parliaments, I adored the wiſdom of that Go- 
thic inftitution which made them annual ; and 1 was 
confident our liberty could never be placed upon a firm 
foundation, until that ancient law were reſtored among 
us. For who ſees not, that while ſuch aſſemblies are 
permitted to have a longer duration, there grows up a 
commerce of corruption between the miniſtry and the 
deputies, wherein they both find their accounts, to the 
manifeſt danger of liberty? which trafic would neither 
anſwer the deſign nor expence, if parliaments met once 
a-year. 

x ever abominated that ſcheme of politics, (now about 
thirty years old), of fetting up a moneyed intereſt in op- 
poſition to the landed. For I conceived, there could 
not be a truer maxim in our government than this, 
That the poſſeſſors of the ſoil are the beſt judges of what 
25 for the advantage of the kingdom. If others had 
thought the ſame way, funds of credit and South-ſea 
projects would neither have been felt nor heard of. 

could never diſcover the neceſſity of ſuſpending any 
law upon which the liberty of the moſt innocent per- 
ſons depended ; neither do I think this practice hath 
made the taſte of arbitrary power ſo agreeable, as that 
we ſhould deſire to fee it repeated. Every rebellion ſub- 
dued, and plot diſcovered, contribute to the firmer eſta- 
bliſhment of the prince. In the latter caſe the knot of 
_ conſpirators is entirely broke, and they are to begin 
their work anew under a thouſand diſadvantages : ſo 
that thoſe diligent inquiries into remote and proble- 
matical guilt, with a new power of 1 them by 

chains and dungeons, to every perſon whoſe face a mini · 
ler thinks fit to diſlike, are not only oppoſite to that 

max:m, 
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maxim, which declareth it better that ten guilty men 
ſhould eſcape, than one innocent ſuffer ; but likewiſe 
leave a gate wide open to the whole tribe of informers, 
the moſt accurſed, and proſtitute, and abandoned race, 
that God ever permitted to plague mankind. 

It is true the Romans had a cuſtom of chuſing a dic- 
tator, during whoſe adminiſtration the power of other 
magiſtrates was ſuſpended. But this was done upon the 

eſt emergencies; a war near their doors or ſome 
civil diſſenſion: for armies muſt be governed by arbitra- 
ry power. But when the virtue of that commonwealth 
= place to luxury and ambition, this very office of 
ictator became perpetual, in the perſons of the Cæſars 
and their ſucceſſors, the moſt infamous tyrants that 
have any where appeared in ſtory. 

Theſe are ſome of the ſentiments I had relating to 
public affairs, while I was in the world. What they are 
at preſent, is of little importance either to that or my- 
ſelf : neither can I truly ſay I have any at all; or, it I 
had, I dare not venture io publiſh them: for however 
orthodox they may be while I am now writing, they 
— become criminal enough to bring me into trouble 

re Midſummer. And indeed I have often wiſhed 

for ſome time paſt that a political catechiſm might be 
bliſhed by authority four times a-year, in order to in- 
us how we are to ſpeak, write, and act, during 

the current quarter. I have by experience felt the want 
of ſuch an inſtructor: for, intending to make my court 
to ſome people on the prevailing fide, by advancing cei- 
tain old Whiggiſh principles, which it ſeems had been 
exploded about a month before, I have paſſed for a diſ- 
affected perſon. I am not ignorant how idle a thing it 
is, for a man in obſcurity to attempt defending his re- 
putation as a writer, while the ſpirit of faction hath fo 
univerſally poſſeſſed the minds of men, that they are not 
at leiſure to attend to any thing elſe. They will juſt 
give themſelves time to libel and accuſe me, but can- 
not ſpare a minute to hear my defence. So in a plot- 
diſcovering age. I have often known an innocent man 
ſeized and impriſoned, and forced to lie ſeveral months 
in Chains, while the —_— were not at leiſure to hear 
4 his 
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his petition, until they had proſecuted and hanged the 
number propoſed. 

All I can reaſonably hope for by this letter, is to con · 
vince my ſriends, and others who are pleaſed to wiſh 
me well, that I have neither been ſo ill a ſubjeQ, nor 
ſo ſtupid an author, as I have been repreſented by the 
virulence of libellers; whoſe malice hath taken the ſame 
train in boch, by fathering dangerous principles in go- 
vernment upon me, which I never maintained ; and in- 
ſipid productions, which I am not capable of writing. 
For however I may have been ſoured by perſonal ill 
treatment, or by melancholy proſpects for the public, I 
am too much a politician tu expoie my own {afety by 
offenſive words. And if my genius and ſpirit be fun 
by increaſing years, I have at leaſt enough diſcretion left, 
not to miſtake the meaſure of my own abilities, by at- 
temptiog ſubjects where thoſe talents are neceſſary, 
which perhaps I may have loſt with my youth. 


LD EE FT F-MM VII. 
Dr Swirr to M.. Gar. 


Dublin, Jan. 8. 1722-3: 

ming home afier a ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, ! found 
a letter upon my table; and little expected when | 
opened it, to read your name at the bottom. The beit 
and greateſt part of my life, until theſe laſt eight years, 
I ſpent in England ; there I made my friendſhips, ard 
there I left my defires I am condemned tor ever to 
another — What is in prudence to be done ? | 
think, to be oblirr/gue mecriim, chliviſtendis et hr, What 
can be the deiign of your letter but malice, to wake 
me out of a {curvy ſleep, which however is better than 

none? I am towards nine years older fince I left vou ; 
yet that is the leaſt of mv alterations: my buſineſe, my 
diverſions, my converſations. are a entirely changes 
for the worſe. and ſo are my flies and my amufewents 
in writivg. Vet, after ail, this Fumirum way. of ie 
might be paſſal.ue enough, if you wou'd let me alone 
mall not Le able to reliſh m; wine, my parions. my 
ol! les, 
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horſes, nor my garden, for three months, until the ſpi- 
rit you have raiſed ſhall be diſpoſſeſſed. I have ſome- 
times wondered that I have not viſited you; but I have 
been ſtopt by too many reaſons, beſides years and lazi- 
reſs ; and yet theſe are very good ones. Upon my re- 
turn after half a year amongſt you, there would be to 
me d:/iderio nec fudor nee modus. I was three years re- 
conciling myſelf to the ſcene, and the buſineſs to which 
fortune hath condemned me ; and ſtupidity was what I 
had recourſe to. Beſides, what a figure ſhould I make 
in London, while my friends are in poverty, exile, di- 
ſtreſs, or impriſonment, and my enemies with rods of 
iron ? Yet I olten threaten myſelf with the journey, and 
am every ſummer practiſing to get health to bear it: the 
only inconvenience is, that I grow old in the experi- 
ment. Although I care not to talk to you as a divine, 
yet I hope you have not been author of your colic, Do 
you drink bad wine, or keep bad company? Are you not 
as many years older as 1 ? It will not be always, Et tibi 
quos mi bi dempſerit apponet annos. I am heartily ſorry you 
have any dealings with that ugly diſtemper, aud I be. 
lieve our friend .\rbuthnot will recommend you to tem- 
perance and exerciſe. I wiſh they could have as good 
an effect upon the giddineſs | am ſubje to, and which 
this moment I am not free from. I ſhould have been 
glad if you had lengthened your letter, by telling me 
the preſent condition of many of my old acquaintance, 
Congreve, Arbutlinot, Lewis, Sc.; but vou mention 
only Mr. Pope, who, I believe, is lazy, or elſe he might 
have added three lines of his own. I am extremely 
glad he is not in your caſe of necding ereat mens favour, 
and could hearily wich that you were in iis. I have 
been conſidering why poets: have ſuch ill ſucceſs in ma- 
king their court, ſince they are allowed to be the great- 
eſt and beſt of all flatterers. The defect is, that they 
flatter cn'y in Print or in writing, but not by word of 
mouth: ing, wil give things under their hand, which 
they make à carſclence of ipeaking. Lefides, they are 
too IEICE ft launt antechambeort, tor poor to bribes 


Porters and fuotmen, ard too proud to cringe to ſecend- 
! 


hand tav9urites in a great tatuily. eli tie. we you 
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logues to Lord Bolingbroke ? I am an ill judge at this 
diſtance ; and, beſides, am, for my eaſe, utterly igno- 
rant of the commoneſt things that paſs in the world : 
but if all courts have a ſameneſs in them, (as the par- 
ſons phraſe it), things may be as they were in my time, 
when all employments went to parliament- mens friends, 
who had been uſeful in elections; and there was always a 
huge lift of names in arrears at the treaſury, which 
would at leaſt take up your ſeven years expedient to diſ- 
— _ one half. I am of opinion, it you will not 
be „that the ſureſt courſe would be, to get your 
friend who lodgeth in your houſe to recom you to 
the next chief governor who comes over here, for a 
civil employment, or to be one of his ſecretaries ; which 

parliament men are fond enough of, when there 
13 no room at home. The wine is good and reaſon- 
able ; you may dine twice a-week at the deanery-houſe ; 
there is a ſet of company in this town ſufficient for one 
man ; folks will admire you, becauſe they have read 
you, and read of you ; and a good employment will 
make you live tolerably in London, or ſumptuouſly here ; 
or if you divide between both places, it will be for 
your health. 

I wiſh I could do more than ſay I love you. I left 
you in a good way both for the late court, and the ſuc- 
ceſſors; and by the force of too much honeſty or too 
little ſublunary wiſdom, you fell between two ftools. 
Take care of your health and money ; be leſs modeſt, 
and more active; or elſe turn parſon, and get a biſhop- 
rick here : would to God they would ſend us as good 
ones from your fide ! 

1 am ever, c. 


e VIII. 
Mr. Porz to Dr. Swirr. 


Tan. 12. 1723. 
Find a rebuke in a late letter of yours, that both 
ſtings and pleaſeth me extremely. Your ſayin 
that I ought to have writ a poſtſcript to my friend 
Gay's 
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Gay's, makes me not content to write leſs than a whole 
letter ; and your ſeeming to take his kindly, gives me 
hopes you will look upon this as a fincere effect of friend- 
ſhip. Indeed, as I cannot but own the lazineſs with 
which you tax me, and with which I may equally 
charge you, for both of us have had (and one of us 
hath both had and given “) a ſurfcit of writing; fo I 
really thought you would krow yourſelf to be fo cer- 
tainly intitled to my friendſhip, that it was a poſſfellion 
you could not imagine ſtood in need of any further 
deeds or writings to aſſure you of it. 

Whatever you ſeem to think of vour withdrawn and 
ſeparate ſtate at this diſtance, and in this abſence, Dean 
Swift lives ſtil] in England, in every place and company 
where he would chuſe to live; and I find him in all the 
converſations [ keep, and in all the hearts in which 1 


deſire any ſhare. 
We have never met theſe many years without men- 


tion of you. Beſides my old acquaintance, I have found 


that all my friends of a later date are fuch as were 
yours before. Lord Oxford, Lord Harcourt, and Lord 
Harley, may look upon me as one entailed upon them by 
you. Lord Bolingbroke is now returned (as I hope) 
to take me with all his other hereditary rights: and in- 
deed he ſeems grown fo much a philoſopher, as to ſet 
his heart upon ſome of them as little, as upon the poet 
you gave him. It is ſure my ill fate, that all thoſe I 
moſt loved, and with whom I moſt lived, muſt be ba- 
niſhed. After both of you left England, my conſtant 
hoſt was the biſhop of Rocheſter T. Sure, this is a na- 
tion that is curſedly afraid of being over-run with too 
much politeneſs, and cannot regain one great genius, 
but at the expence of another 1. I tremble for my 
Lord Peterborow, (whom 1 now lodge with) ; he has too 


* Alluding to his large work on Homer. 

+ Dr. Atterbury. 

t The Biſhop or Recheſſer thought this to be indeed! the caſe; and 
that the p ice agreed on for Lord B 's return was his banifſhment : 
an imagination which 16 ttrongly poiſeſſed him when he went a- 
broad, that all the expoftuiations of hs rid could not conviice 


him of the folly of it. Wars, 


muc h 
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much wit as well as courage, to make a ſolid general +: 
and if he eſcapes being baniſhed by others, I fear he 
will baniſh himſelf. "This leads me to give you tome 
account of the manner of my life and converiation ; 


which has been infinitely more various and diffipated, - 


than when you knew me and cared for me; and among 
all ſexes, parties, and profeſſions. A glut of ſtudy and 
retirement in the firſt part of my life caſt me into this; 
and this, I begin to ſee, will throw me again into ſtudy 
and retirement. 

The civilities I have met with from oppoſite ſets of 
people, have hindered me from being violent or four 
to any party; but at the ſame time the obſervations and 
experiences I cannot but have collected, have made me 
lets fond of, and leſs ſurpriſed at any. I am therefo:e 
the more afflicted and the more angry at the violences 
and hardſhips | ſee practiſed by either. The merry vein 
you knew me in, is ſunk into a turn of reflection, that 
has made the world pretty indifferent to me ; and yet I 
have acquired à quietneſs of mind which by fits improves 
into a certain degree of chearfulneſs, enough to make 
me. juſt ſo good-humoured as to wiſh that world well. 
My friendſhips are increaſed by new ones, yet no part 
of the warmth [| felt for the old is diminiſhed. Aver- 
ſions I have none, but to knaves, (for fools I have lcarn- 
ed to bear with); and ſuch I cannot be commonly civil 
to; for I think thoſe men are next to knaves who con- 
verſe with them. The greateſt man in power of this 
fort ſhal]l hardly make me bow to him, unleſs I had a 
— obligation, and that I will take care not to 

ve. Ihe top pleaſure of my life is one I learned from 
you, both how to gain and how to uſe the freedom of 
friendſhip with men much my ſuperiors. To have plea- 
ſed great men, according to Horace, is a praiſe ; but 


+ This Mr. Walſh ſcriouſly thought to be the caſe, where, in a 
letter to Mr, Pope. he ia), — When ve were in the North, my 
„% Lori Wharton ſhev'ed me a letter he had received from a certain 
4% great general in Spain, [1.ord Petcrioros ] TI ruld him, IT would 
% by ail means have that poarral regalted, and ſet to writing here at 
% home; for it was improſſivie that à man with fy much wit as he 
„ ſhewed, cou d be fit to command an army, or do any other hu- 


& fſineſs. Pope s Vioras, vol, 7. let. 5. Epi. 9. 1706 Harb. 
not 
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not to have flattered them, and yet not have dilpleaſed 
them, is a greater. I have carefully avoided all inter- 
courſe with poets and ſcribblers, unleis where by great 
chance | have found a modeſt one. By theſe means [ 
have had no quurrels with any perionally ; none have 
been enemies, but who were alſo ſtrangers to me; and 
as there is no great need of an eclaircifſement with ſuch, 
whatever they writ or ſaid, I never retaliated ; not on- 
ly never ſeeming to know, but often really never know» 
ing, any thing of the matter. There are very few things 
that give me the anxiety of a wiſh ; the ſtrongeſt l 
have, would he to pals my days with you, and a few 
ſuch as you : but fate has diſperſed them all about the 
world ; and I find to with it is as vain, as to wiſh to 
ſce the millennium and the kingdom of the juſt upon 
earth. 

If I have ſinned in my long ſilence, conſider there 
is one to whom you yourſelf have been as great a ſin- 
ner. As ſoon as you lee his hand, you will learn to do 
me juitice, and fee] in your heart tow long a man may 
be filent to thoſe he truly loves aud relpects. 


LT TEX 
Lord BolIi x GURORE to Dr Swirr. 


Am not ſo lazy as Pope, and therefore you muſt 

not expect from me the ſame indulgence to lazi- 
ncis ; in defending his own cauſe he pleads yours, and 
becomes your advocate while he appeals to you as his 
judge. You will do the fame on your part ; and I, 
and the reſt of your common friends, ſhall have great 
jutiice to expect from two ſuch righteous tribunals. You 
reſemble perfedly the two alehoute-keepers in Holland, 
who were at the fame time burgomatters of the town, 
and taxed one anothcr's bills alternatcly. I declare be- 
fore- hand I will not ſtand to the award. My title to 
your friendſhip is good, and wants neither deeds nor 
writings to confirm it: but annual acknowledgments at 
leaſt are neceſſary to preſerve it; and I begin to fuſpe&, 
by your defrauding me of them, that you hope in time 


to 
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to diſpute it, and to urge preſcription againſt me. I 
would not ſay one word to you about myſelf, fince it 
is a ſubject on which you appear to have no curioſity, 
was it not to try how far the contraſt between Pope's 
fortune and manner of life, and mine, may be carried. 
I have been, then, infinitely more uniform and leſs 
diflipated, than when you knew me and cared for me. 
That love which I uſed to ſcatter with ſome profuſion 
among the female kind, has been theſe many years de. 
voted to one object. A great many misfortunes, (for 
ſo they are called, though ſometimes very improperly), 
and a retirement from the world, have made that juſt 
and nice diſcrimination between my acquaintance and my 
friends, which we have ſeldom ſagacity enough to make 
for ourſelves ; thoſe inſeQs of various hues, which uſed 
to hum and buz about me while I ſtood in the ſunſhine, 
have diſappeared fince I lived in the ſhade. No man 
comes to a hermi but for the ſake of the hermit; a 
few philoſophical friends come often to mine ; and the 
are fuch as you would be glad to live with, if a dull 


climate and duller company have not altered you ex- 


tremely from what you was nine vears ago. | 
The hoarſe voice of party was never heard in this 
quiet place; gazettes and pamphlets are baniſhed from 
it; and if the lucubrations of Ifaac Bickerſtaft be ad- 
mitted, this diſtinction is owing to ſome ſtrokes, by which 
it is judged that this illuſtrious philoſopher had (like the 
Indian Fohu, the Grecian Pythagoras, the Perſian Zo- 
roaſter, and others his precurſors among the Zabians, 
Magians, and the Egyptian ſeers) both his outward and 
his inward doctrine, and that he was of no fide at the 
bottom. When am there, I forget I ever was of any 
party myſelf ; nay, I am often fo happily abſorbed by 
the abſtracted reaſon of things, that I am ready to ima- 
ine there never was any ſuch monſter as party. Alas, 
am ſoon awakened from that pleafing dream by the 
Greek and Roman hiſtorians, by Guicciardine, by Ma- 
Chiavel, and Thuanus ; for I have vowed to read no hi- 
ſtory of our own country, till that body of it which you 


promiſe to finiſh, appears *. | 


See the ſceond note p. 23. above, 
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I am under no apprehenſion that a glut of ſtudy and 
retirement ſhould caſt me back into the hurry of the 
world; on the contrarv, the fingle regret which I ever 
feel, is that I fell fo late into this courſe of life: my 
philoſophy grows confirmed by habit ; and it you and I 
meet again, I will extort this approbation from you: 
Jam non conſilio bonus, ſed more eo per ductus, ut non tantum 
recke facere poſſim, ſed niſi refte facere nom poſſim. The 
little incivilities I have met with from oppoſite ſets of 
people, have been ſo far from rendering me violent or 
four to any, that I think myſelf obliged to them all. 
Some have cured me of my fears, by ſhewing me how 
impotent the malice of the world is ; others have cured 
me of my hopes, by ſhewing how precarious popular 
friendſhips are; all have cured me of ſurpriſe. In dri- 
ving me out of party, they have driven me out of curſed 
company; and in {tripping me of titles and rank, and 
eſtate, and ſuch trinkets, which every man that will 
may ſpare, they have given me that which no man can 
be happy without. 

Reflection and hadit have rendered the world ſo in- 


different to me, that I am neither afflicted nor rejoiced, 


angry nor pleaſed at what happens in it, any farther than 
perſonal friendſhips intereſt me in the affairs of it; and 
this principle extends my cares but a little way. Perfect 
tranquillity is the general tenor of my lite : good di 
— ſerene weather, and ſome other mechani 
prings, wind me above it now and then, but I never 
fall below it; I am ſometimes gay, but I am never 
ſad. I have gained new friends, and have loſt ſome 
old ones. My acquiſitions of this kind give me a good 
deal of pleaſure, becauſe they have not been made light» 
ly. I know no vows fo ſolemn as thoſe of friendſhip, 
and therefore a pretty long noviciate -of acquaintance 
ſhould, methinks, precede them. My loſſes of this kind 
give me but little trouble; I contributed nothing to 
them; and a friend who breaks with me unjultly, is not 
worth preſerving. As ſoon as [| leave this town, (which 
will be in a few days), I ſhall fall back into that courſe 
of life which keeps knaves and fools at a great diſtance 
from me: I have an averſion to them both, but in the 
ordinary courſe of life I think I can bear the — 
nave 
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knave better than the fool. One mult indeed with the 
former be in ſome or other of the attitudes of thoſe woo- 
den men whom I have ſeen betore a lword-cutler's ſhop 
in Germany: but even in theſe conitrained poſtures the 
witty raſcal will divert me; and he that diverts me, does 
me a great deal of good, and lavs me under an obliga- 
tion to him, which I am not obliged to pay him in an- 
other coin. The fool obliges me to be almoſt as much 


upon my guard as the knave, and he makes me no 


amends ; he numbs me like the torpor, or he teaſes me 
like the ly. This is the picture of an old friend, and 
more like him than that will be which you once aſked, 
and which he will ſend you, if you continue till to de- 
fire it. Adieu, dear Swift; with all thy faults I love 
thee entirely; make an effort, and love me on with all 
mine. 


C 
Frim Dr Swirr. 


Dublin, Sept. 20. 1723. 

Eturning from à ſummer expedition of tour months 

on account ot my heaith, I jound a letter from 
you, with an appendix longer thin yours from Lord 
Bolingbroke. I beliete there is not a more miterabie 
malady than an unwiliinzneſs to write Ictters to our belt 
friends; and a man might be philoſopher enough in 
finding cut reaſons for it. One thing is clear, that it 
ſhews a mighty difference betwixt friendſliip and love, 
for a lover (as I have heard) is always tcribbling to his 
priſtreſs. If I could permit myle!r to believe what your 
Civility makes yuu fay, that 1 am itil! remembered by 
my friends in Eugland, Iam in the right to kewp my- 
ſelf here — Neu ſum qualis eu]. | cit you in a puiiod 
of lite, when one year does more cxicution th in three 


at yours; to which if you add the duincit of the air, 


and of the people, it will make 2 terrible fum. | have 
no very ſtrong taith in vou pretenders to retirement 
you are not of an age lor it, nur have gone through 
either good or bad icitunc enough to £0 into a cor ner, 


and 
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and ſorm concluſions de contemptu mundi et fuga ſeculi ; 
unleſs a poet grows weary of too much applauſe, as mi- 
niſters do of too much weight of buſineſs. 

Your happineſs is greater than your merit, in chuſing 
your favourites ſo indifferently among either party: this 
you owe partly to your education, and partly to your 
genius employing you in an art in which faction has no- 
thing to do; for I iuppoſe Virgil and Horace are equally 
read by Whigs and Tories. You have no more to do 
with the conſtitution of church and flate, than a Chri- 
ſtian at Conſtantinople; and you are fo much the wiſer 
and the havpier, becauſe both parties will approve your 
poctry as long as you are known to be of neither. 

Your notions of friendſhip are new to me“. | believe 
every man is born with his g»antzm, and he cannot give 
to one without robbing another. I very well know to 
whom I would give the firſt places in my triendſhip, but 
they are not in the way: I am condemned to another 
ſcene ; and therefore 1 diſtribute it in pennyworths to 
thoſe about me, and who difpleaie me !eaſt: an hould 
do the ſame to my el ow priſoncrs, it lu, e con- 
demned to jail, I can like telerate knave much 
better than fools, becauſe their koavery docs me © hurt 
in the commerce I have with them; which howerer I 
own is more dangerous, though not ſo r:oub.:ſome 
as that of fools. I have often enceavorred tc efta- 
bliſn a friendſhip among all men of genius, and would 
fain have it done: they are ſeldom above th ce or four 
contemporaries; and if they could e umiwd, would 
drire th world before them. I think it was fo amor g 
the poets in the time of Auguſtus; but envy, and per- 
ty, an pride, have hindered it among us. | do not :11- 
ciude the ſubalterns, of which vou are {Com wit gut 
a large tribe. Under the name of poets and ſerib rs, 
] ſuppoſe you mean the {ools you are conten' .-+ tee 
ſome times when they happen to be modeſt ; W . was 


not irequent amor g them while | Was in the we 


vouſd deierihe to you my way of living, iy me- 
thou could Le called ſo in this country. I _uule my 


* oth acetic Chriltiin notions: Vaurs. 
COM Pants 
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companions among thoſe of leaſt conſequence and moſt 
compliance. I read the moſt trifling books I can find; 
and whenever I write, it is upon moſt trifling ſub- 
jets : but riding, walking, and ſleeping, take up eigh- 
teen of the twenty-four hours. I procraſtinate more 
than I did twenty years ago ; and have ſeveral things to 
finiſh, which I put off to twenty years hence: Hæc eſt 
vita ſolutorum, &c. I ſend you the compliments of a 
friend of yours, who hath paſſed four months this ſum- 
mer with two grave acquaintance at his country-houſe, 
without ever once going to Dublin, which is but eight 
miles diſtant; yet when he returns to London, I will 
engage you ſhall find him as deep in the court of re- 
queſts, the park, the opera's, and the coffee-houſe, as 
any man there. I am now with him for a few days. 

You muſt remember me with great affection to Dr 
Arbuthnot, Mr Congreve, and Gay —lU think there are 
no more eodem tertio's between you and me, except Mr 
Jervas, to whoſe houſe | addreſs this, for wani of know- 
ing where you live: for it was not clear from your 
laft, whether you lodge with Lord Peterborow, or he 
with you. 


Jam ever, &c. 


r 


Sept. 14. 1725 

Need not tell you with what real delight I ſhould 
have done any thing you defired, and in particular 
any good offices in my power towards the bearer of your 
letter, who is this day gone for France. Perhaps it is 
with poets as with prophets ; they are ſo much better 
liked in another country than their own, that your gen- 
tleman, upon arriving in England, loſt his curioſity con- 
cerning me. However, had he tried, he had found me 
his friend; I mean he had found me yours. I am diſ- 
appointed at not knowing better a man whom you eſ- 
teem, and comfort myſelf only with having got a letter 
from you; with which, after all, I fit down a gainer ; 
fince, to my great pleaſure, it confirms my hope of once 
more 
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more ſeeing you. After ſo many diſperſions and ſo 
many diviſions, two or three of us may yet be gathered 
together ; not to plot, not to contrive filly ſchemes of 
ambition, or to vex our own or others hearts with buſy 
vanities, (ſuch as perhaps at one time of life or other 
take their tour in every man ) ; but to divert ourſelves, 
and the world too if it pleaſes, or at worſt, to laugh at 
others as innocently and as unhurtfully as at ourſelves. 
Your travels I hear much of; my own, | promiſe 
ſhall never more be in a ftrange land, but a dili- 
gent, I hope uſeful, inveſtigation of my own territo- 
ries. I mean no more tranſlations, but ſomething 
domeſtic, fit for my own country, and for my own 
time. 
If you come to us, I'll find you elderly ladies enough 
that can halloo, and two that can nurſe, and they are too 
old and feeble to make too much noiſe ; as you will 
gueſs, when I tell you they are my own mother and my 
own nurſe. I can alſo help you to a lady who is as deaf, 
though not ſo old, as yourſelf ; you'll be pleaſed with 
one another, I'll engage though you don't hear one an- 
other ; you'll converſe like ſpirits, by intuition. What 
you'll moſt wonder at, is, ſhe is confiderable at court, 
yet no party-woman ; and lives in court, yet would be 
eaſy, and make you eaſy. 

One of thoſe you mention, (and I dare ſay always will 
remember), Dr Arbuthnot, is at this time ill of a very 
dangerous diſtemper, an impoſthume in the bowels ; 
which is broke, but the event is very uncertain. Wu hat- 
ever that be, (he bids me tell you, and I write this by 
him), he lives or dies your faithful friend ; and one rea- 
ſon he has to deſire a little longer life, is the wiſh to ſee 
you once more. 

He is gay enough in this circumftance to tell you, he 
would give you (if he could) ſuch advice as might cure 
your deafneſs; but he would not adviſe you, if you 
were cured, to quit the pretence of it, becauſe you may 
by that means hear as much as you will, and anſwer as 
little as you pleaſe. Believe me, 

Your's, &c. 


* Gulliver, + The eſſay on man. 
LE T- 
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From Dr Swirr. 


Sept. 29. 125. 

1 Am now returning to the noble ſcene of Dublin, in- 

to the grand monde, for fear of burying my parts; 
to ſignalize mylelf among curatez and vicars, and cor- 
rect all corruptions crept in vclating to the weight of 
bread and butter, through thoſe Cominioas where | go- 
vern. TI hive employed my time (beſides ditching) in 
finiſhing, correcting, amending, and tranſcribing my 
travels, in four parts complete, newly augmented, and 
intended for the preſs when the world ſhall deſerve hem. 
or rather when a printer ſhall be found brave enough 
to venture his ears. I like the ſcheme of our meeting 
after diſtreſſes and diſperfions : but the chief end 1 pro- 
poſe to myſelf in all labours, is to vex the world, ra- 
ther than divert it; and if I could compaſs that deſign 
without hurting my own perſon or fortune, I would be 
the moſt indefatigable writer you have ever ſeen, with- 
out reading, I am exceedingly pleaſed that you have 


done with tranſlations. Lord Treaſurer Oxford often 


lamented, that a raſcally world ſhould lay you under a 


neceſſity of miſemploying your genius for ſo long a 


time. But ſince you will now be io much better em- 
ployed, when you think of the world, give it one laſh 
the more at my requeſt. I have ever hated all nation, 
profeſhons, and communities ; and all my love is to- 
wards individuals For inſtance, I hate the tribe of 
Jawyers ; but I love Counſellor ſuch a ore, and Judge 
ſuch a one. Tis fo with phyficians. ( will not ſpeak 
of my own trade), ſoldiers, Englich, Scorch, French, 
and the reſt. But principally I hare and deteſt that ani- 
mal called man, although I heartily love John, Peter, 
Thomas, and fo forth. U his is the iyſtem upon which 
IT have governed myſelf many vears. (but do not tell), 
and fo I ſhall go on till I have done wit! them. I have 
got materials towards. a treatite. proving the falſity of 


T Gu'liver's travels. 


that 


8 
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that definition animale rationale, and to ſhew it ſhould 
be only ratienis capax. Upon this great foundation of 
miſanthropy (though not in Timon's manner) the whole 
building of my travels is erected; and I never will have 
ace of mind till all honeſt men are of my opinion. 
y conſequence you are to embrace it immediately, and 
rocure that all who deſerve my efteem may do fo too, 
he matter is ſo clear, that it will admit of no diſpute ; 
nay, I will hold a hundred pounds that you and I agree 
in the point. 
did not know your Odyſſey was finiſhed, being yet 
in the country, which 1 ſhall leave in three days. I 


thank you kindly for the preſent ; but ſhall like it three 


fourths the leſs, for the mixture you mention of other 
hands; however, | am glad you ſaved yourſelf ſo much 
drudzery.——l have been long told by Mr Ford of your 
great atchievements in building and planting, and eſpe- 
cially of your tubterranean paſſage to your garden, 
whereby you turned a blunder into a beauty, whick is 
a piece of ars poetica. | 

I have almoſt done with Harridans, and ſhall ſoon 
become old enough to fall in love with girls of fourteen. 
The lady whom you deſcribe to live at court, to be 
deaf, and no party-woman, I take to be mythology, 
but know not how to moralize it. She cannot be Mer- 
cy; for Mercy is neither deaf, nor lives at court: Ju- 
ſtice is blind, and perhaps deaf; but neither is ſhe a 
court-lady : Fortune 1s both blind and deaf, and a court- 
lady; but then ſhe is a moiſt damnable party-woman, 
and will never make me eaſy, as you promiſe It muſt 
be riches, which anſwers all your deſcription. I am 

lad ſhe viſits vou; but my voice is ſo weak, that I 
oubt ſhe will never hear me. 

Mr Lewis ſent me an account of Dr Arbuthnot's ill- 
neſs ; which is a very ſenſible affliction to me, who, by 
living ſo long out of the world, have loſt that hardneſs 
of heart contracted by years and general converſation. 
I am daily loting friends, and neither ſeeking nor get- 
ting others. Oh, if the world had but a dozen of Ar- 
buthnots init, I wouid burn my travels! But however 
he is not without fault. There is a paſſage in Bede, 
highly commending the picty and learning of the Iriſh 

in 
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in that age ; where, after abundance of praiſes, he 
overthrows them all, by lamenting that, alas ! they kept 
Eaſter at a wrong time of the year. So our Doctor 
has every quality and virtue that can make a man ami- 
able or uſetul ; but, alas, he hath a fort of ſlouch in his 
walk ! I pray God prote& him, for he is an excellent 
Chriſtian, though not a Catholic. 

I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find the court 
keeps him at hard meat. I adviſed him to come over 
here with a Lord Lieutenant. Philips writes little flams 
(as Lord Leiceſter called thoſe ſort of veries) on Miſs 
Carteret. A Dublin blackſmith, a great poet, hath 
imitated his manner in a poem to the ſame Miſs, Phi- 
lips is a complainer; and on this occaſion I told Lord 
Carteret, that complainers never ſucceeded at court, 
though railers do. 

Are you altogether a country-gentleman, that I muſt 
addreſs to you out of London, to the hazard of 


our 
loſing this precious letter, which I will now wot? "og 


although ſo much paper is left ? I have an ill name, 
and therefore ſhall not ſubſcribe it ; but you will gueſs 
it comes from one who eſteems and loves you about 
half as much as you deſerve, I mean as much as he 
can. 
I am in great concern at what I am juſt told is in ſome 
of the news-papers, that Lord Bolingbroke is much 
hurt by a fall in _— I am glad he has fo much 
youth and vigour left, (of which he hath not been thrit- 
ty) ; but I wonder he has no more diſcretion. 


L EE T T7 & R AMT 


OZ. 15. 1725. 

1 Am wonderfully pleaſed with the ſuddenneſs of your 
kind anſwer. It makes me hope you are coming to- 
wards us, and that you incline more and more to your 
old friends, in proportion as you draw nearer to them, 
and are getting into our vortex. Here is one who was 
once a 3 planet, but has now (after long experi- 
ence of all that comes of ſhining) learned to be content, 
with returning to his firſt point, without the thought 
or 


WY Vw . _ „ 
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or ambition of ſhining at all. Here is another, who thinks 
one of the greateſt glories of his father was to have di- 
ſinguiſhed and loved you, and who loves you heredita- 
rily. Here is Arbuthnot, recovered from the jaws of 
death, and more pleaſed with the hope of ſeeing you 

in, than of reviewing a world; every part of which 
he has long deſpiſed, but what is made up of a few 
men like yourſelf. He goes abroad again, and is more 


chearful than even health can make a man ; for he has 


a conſcience into the bargain, (which is the moſt 
catholic of all remedies, though not the moſt univerſal). 
I knew it weuld be a pleaſure to you to hear this, and 
in truth that made me write ſo ſoon =, _ _ 
IT am forry poor P. is not promoted in this age; 

certainly if his reward be of the next, heis of all poets 
the moſt miſerable. I'm alſo ſorry for another reaſon ; if 
they don't promote him, they'll ſpoil the concluſion of 
one of my ſatires, where, having endeavoured to correct 
the taſte of the town in wit and criticiſm, I end thus, 


But what avails to lay down rules for ſenſe ? 
In 's reign theſe fruitleſs lines were writ, 
When Anbreſe Philips was preferr'd for quit 


Our friend Gay is uſed as the friends of Tories are by 
Whigs (and generally by Tories too). Becauſe he had 
humour, he was ſuppoſed to have dealt with Dr Swift : ' 
in like manner as when any one had learning formerly, 
he was thought to have dealt with the devil. He puts 
his whole truſt at court in that lady whom I deſcribed to 
you, and whom you take to be an allegorical creature of 
fancy. I wiſh ſhe really were riches for his fake ; though 
as for yours, I queſtion whether (if you knew her) you 
would change her for the other. 
Lord Bolingbroke had not the leaſt harm by his fall. 
I wiſh he had received no more by his other fall. Lord 
Oxford had none by his. But Lord Bolingbroke is the 
moſt improved mind ſince you ſaw him, that ever was 
improved, without ſhifting into a new body, or being : 
paulo minus ab angelis. I have often imagined to myſelf, 
that if ever all ot us meet again, after ſo many varieties 
and changes, aiter ſo much of the old world and of the 
old 


* 
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.old man in each of us has been altered, that ſcarce a 


ſingle thought of the one, any more than a {inzle atom 
of the other, remains juſt the lame ; Pve fancied, I fay, 
that we ſhould meet like the righteous in the millen- 
nium, quite in peace, diveſted of all our former paiſions, 
ſmiling at our paſt follies, and content to enjoy the 
kingdom of the juſt in tranquillity. But I find you 
would rather be employed as an avenging angel of 


wrath, to break your via! of indignation over the heads 


of the wretched creatures of this world ; nay, would 
make them cat your book, which you have made, I doubt 
not, as bitter a pill ſor them as poſſible. 

I won't tell you what deſigns I have in my head (be- 
ſides writing a ſet of maxims in oppolicion to ail Roche- 
foucault's principles) till I ice you here, face to face. 
Then you thall have no reaſon to compiain of me, for 
want of a generons diidain of this world, though I have 
not loit my ears in yours and their ſervice. Lord Ox- 
ford too (whom | have now the third time mentioned in 
this letter, and he deſerves to be always mentioned in 
every thing that is addreſſed to vo», or com: irum you) 
expects you: that ought to be «cr 43) to vring you hi- 
ther; tis a bettet reaſon then f the nation spected 
you. ForIr enters as yer Can d:3!re, into 


your princip. f lo. 2 or in viviuats ; „think the 


way to have }. bc fp; 1: firlt to hace pity um one: 
for who cau vuelicve, (aid a fricad o, mine), that any 
man can care tor a hundied thouſand people, wao never 
cared for one? No il|-humoured man can ever be a pa- 
triot, any more than a triend. 

[ deſigned to have left the iollow:ing page for Dr Ar- 
buthnot to fill; but ke is ſo touched with the period in 
yours to me concei ning him, that he intends to anſwer 
it by a whole letter. He too is buſy about a book, 
which I gueſs he will tell you of. So adieu. — What 


remains worth telling you ? Dean Berkley is well, and 


happy in the proſecution of his ſcheme. Lord Oxtord 


[| This was only faid as an oblique reprof cf the horrid miſan- 
thropy in the foregoing letter; and which he ſuppoſed might be 
ehiefly occaſioned by the Dean's fondneſs for Rocheroucauli, whoſe 
maxims are founded on the principle of an univerſal ſelfiſhneſs in hu- 
man nature. Harb. 


and 
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and Lord Bolingbroke in health; Duke Diſney ſo alſo ; 
Sir William Wyndham better; Lord Bathurſt well. 
Theſe, and ſome others, preſerve their ancient honour 
and ancient friendſhip. Thoſe who do neither, if they 
were dd, what is it to a Proteſtant prieſt, who has 
nothing to do with the dead? I anſwer, for my own 
part, as a Papiſt, I would not pray them out of purga- 
tory. 

My name is as bad an one as yours, and hated by all 
bad poets, from Hopkins and Sternhold to Gildon and 
Cibber. The firſt prayed againſt me with the Turk, 
and a modern imitator of theirs (whom I leave to you 
to find out) has added the Chriſtian to them, with pro- 
per definitions of each, in this manner. 


The Pope s the whore of Babylon, 
The Turk he is a Few ; 

The Chriſtian is an Infidel 
That fitteth in a pew. 


LAT F- BM --- A006 
From Dr Swirr. 


| Now. 26. 1728. 
Should ſooner have acknowledged yours, if a feveriſh 
diſorder, and the relics of it, had not diſabled me 
tor a fortnight. I now begin to make excuſes, becauſe 
TI hope I am pretty near ſeeing you, and therefore [ 
would cultivate an acquaintance ; becauſe if you do not 
know me when we meet, you need only keep one of my 
letters, and compare it with my face, for my face and 
letters are counter-parts of my heart. I fear I have not 
expreſſed that right, but I mean well, and I hate blots. 
T look in your letter, and in my conſcience you ſay the 
lame thing, but in a better manner. Pray tell my Lord 
Bolingbroke, that I with he were baniſhed again ; for 
then I ſhould hear from him, when he was full of philo- 
ſophy, and talked de contemptu mundi. My Lord Ox- 
ford was ſo extremely kind as to write to me immedli- 
ately on account of his ſon's birth: which l immediately 

Vol. VIII. C acknowledged; 
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acknowledged ; but before my letter could reach him, I 
wiſhed it in the ſea. I hope I was more afflicted than 
his Lordſhip. *Tis hard that parſons and beggars ſhould 
be over-run with brats, while fo out and good a fami- 
ly wants an heir to continue it. I have received his fa- 
ther's picture, but I lament (/ub-figillo confeffionis) that 
it is not ſo true a reſemblance as I could with. Drown 
the world! I am not content with deſpiſing it, but I 
would anger it, if I could with ſafety. I with there 
were an hoſpital built for its deſpiſers, where one might 
act with ſafety ; and it need not be a large building, 
only I would have it well endowed. P** is fort chan- 
cellant, whether he ſhall turn parſon or no. But all 
employments here are eng „or in reverſion. Caſt 
wits and caſt beaux have a proper ſanctuary in the 
church ; yet we think it a ſevere judgment, that a fine 
ntleman, and fo much the finer tor hating eceleſiaſtics, 
ſhould be a dom<!tic humble retainer to an Iriſh prelate. 
He is neither ſecretary nor gentleman-uſher, yet ſerves 
in both capacities. He hath publiſhed ſeveral reaſons 
why he never came to ſee me; but the beſt is, that I 
Have not waited on his Lordſhip. We have had a poem 
ſent from London, in imitation of that on Miſs Carteret. 
It is on Miſs Harvey of a day old; and we ſay and think 
it is yours. I wiſh it were not, becauſe I am againſt 
monopolies.——You might have ſpared me a few more 
lines of your fatire, but I hope in a few months to ſce 
it all. To hear boys like you talk of millenniums and 
tranquillity ! I am older by thirty years, Lord Boling- 
broke by twenty, and you but 17 ten, than when we lait 
were together; and we ſhould differ more than ever, 
you coquetting a maid of honour, my Lord looking on 
to tee how the gameſters Plays and I railing at you both. 
I deſiie you and all my friends will take a ſpecial care, 
that my diſaffection to the world may not be imputed to 
my age; for J have credible witneſſes ready to depoſe, 
that it hath never varied from the twenty-firſt to the 
ty eighth year of my life, (pray fill that blank cha- 
-.-1bly.) TI tell you after all, that I do not hate man- 
ad: it is Vous autres who hate them, becauſe you 
« ould have them reaſonable animals, and are angry at 
QÞcing dilappointed. I have always rejected that detini- 
dlon, 
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tion, and made another of my own. I am no more an- 
y with than I was with the kite that laſt week 
ew away with one of my chickens ; and yet I was 
pleaſed when one of my ſervants ſhot him two days af- 
ter. This I ſay, becauſe you are ſo hardy as to tell me 
of your intentions to write maxims in oppoſition to 
Rochefoucault, who is my favourite, becauſe I found my 
whole character in him *: however, I will read him a- 
gain, becauſe it is poſſible I may have ſince undergone 
ſome alteration. Take care the bad pnets do not out- 
wit you, as they have ſerved the good ones in every age, 
whom they have. provoked to tranſmit their names to 
Poſterity. Mavius is as well known as Virgil; and 
Gildon will be as well known as you, if his name gets 
into your verſes : and as to the difference between 
and bad fame, tis a perfect trifle. I aſk a thouſand par- 
dons, and fo leave you for this time, and will write a- 


gain, without concerning myſelf whether you write or 
no. 


Jam, &c. 
N 


| Dec. 10. 1728. 
Find myſelf the better acquainted with you for a 


abſence, as men are with themſelves for a long at- 
fiction. Abſence does but hold off a friend, to make 
one ſee him the more truly. I am infinitely more plea- 
ſed to hear you are coming near us, than at any thing 
you ſeem to think in my favour ; an opinion which has 
22 been aggrandized by the diſtance or dulneſs of 
reland, as objects look larger through a medium of 
fogs: and yet I am infinitely pleaſed with that too. I 
am much the happier for andhg (a better thing than 
our wits) our judgments jump in the notion, that all 
{cribblers ſhould be paſſed by in ſilence. To vindicate 
one's ſelf againſt ſuch naſty ſlander, is much as wiſe as it 
was in your countryman, when the ple imputed a 
ſtink to him, to prove the contrary by ſhewing his back- 
hide. So let Gildon and Philips reſt in peace! What had 
Virgil to do with Mxzvius, that he ſhould wear him 
This methinks, is no great compliment to his own heart. Harb. 


2 upon 
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upon his ſleeve to all eternity, I don't know. I have 
been the longer upon this, that I may prepare you for 
the reception both you and your works may poſſibly meet 
in England. We, your true acquaintance, will look 
upon you as a good man, and love you ; others will look 
upon you as a wit, and hate you. So you know the 
worſt ; unleſs you are as vindicative as Virgil, or the 
aforeſaid Hibernian. 

I with as warmly as you for an hoſpital in which to 
lodge the deſpiſers of the world; only I fear it would 
be filled wholly, like Chelſea, with maimed ſoldiers, and 
ſuch as had been diſabled in its ſervice. I would rather 
have thoſe that, out of ſuch generous principles as you 
and I, deſpiſe it, fly in its face, than retire from it. Not 
that I have much 7 againſt the great; my ſpleen is 
at the little rogues of it. It would vex one more to be 
knocked on "the head with a piſs-pot, than by a thun- 
derbolt. As to great oppreſſors, they are like kites or 
eagles ; one expects miſchief from them: but to be 
ſquirted to death (as poor Wycherly ſaid to me on his 
deathbed) by apothecaries apprentices, by the under- 
ſtrappers of under-ſecretaries to ſecretaries who were no 
ſecretaries, this would provoke as dull a dog as Ph—s 
himſelf. 

So much for enemies : now for friends. Mr. L 
thinks all this indiſcreet: the Doctor not fo ; he loves 
milchief the beſt of any good-natured man in England. 
Lord B. is above trifling. When he writes of any thing 
in this world, he is more than mortal: if ever he trifles, 
it muſt be when he turns adivine. Gay is wiiting tales 
for Prince William. I ſuppote Mr Philips will take this 
very ill, for two reaſons ; one, that he thinks all chil- 
diſh things belong to him ; and the other, becauſe he'll 
take it ill to be taught, that one may write things to a 
child without being childiſh, What have I more to add, 
but that Lord Oxtord defires earneſtly to fee you; and 
that many others, whom you do not think the worſt of, 
will be gratified by it? None more, be aſſured, than 

Yaurs, &fc. 


P. S. Pope and you are very great wits, and, I think, 
very indifferent philoſophers. It you deſpiſed the world 
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as much as you pretend, and perhaps believe, you would 
not be ſo angry with it. The founder of your ſect, that 
noble original whom you think it ſo great an honour to 
reſemble , was a ſlave to the worſt part of the world, 
to the court ; and all his big words were the language of 
a lighted lover, who defired nothing ſo much as a re- 
conciliation, and feared nothing ſo much as a rup- 
ture. | believe the world hath uſed me as ſcurvily as 
moſt people ; and yet I could never find in my heart to 
be thoroughly angry with the ſimple, falſe, capricious 
thing. I ſhould biuſh alike, to be diſcovered fond of 
the world, or piqued at it. Your definition of animal 
rationis capax, inſtead of the common one animal ra- 
tionale, will not bear examination. Define but reaſon, 
and you will ſee why your diſtinction is no better than 
that of the Pontiff Cotta, between mala ratio, and bona 
ratio. But enough of this. Make us a viſit, and III ſub- 
ſcribe to any fide of theſe important queſtions which you 
pleaſe. We differ leſs than you imagine perhaps, when 
you wiſhed me baniſhed again: but I am not leſs true to 
you and to philoſophy in England, than I was in France. 
Your's, &c. B. 


N T TN 
From Dr Swirr. 


London, May 4. 1726. 

1 Had rather live in forty Irelands, than under the fre- 

quent diſquiets of hearing you are out of order. I 
always apprehend it moſt after a great dinner ; for the 
leaſt tranſgreſſion of yours, if it be only two bits and one 
ſup more than your ſtint, is a great debauch ; for which 
you certainly pay more than thoſe ſots who are carried 
dead drunk to bed, My Lord Peterborow ſpoiled eve- 
ry body's dinner, but eſpecially mine, with telling us, 
that you were detained by ſickneſs. Pray let me have 
three lines under any hand or pot-hook that will give 
me a hetter account of your health ; which concerns 
me more than others, becauſe I love and eſteem you 


Seneca. | 
C 3 for 
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for reaſons that moſt others have little to do with, and 
would be the fame although you had never touched a 
pen, further than with writing to me. 

I am gathering up my luggage, and preparing for my 
journey. I will endeavour to think of you as little as I 
can; and when I write to you, I will ſtrive not to think 
of you. This I intend in return to your kindneſs ; and 
further, I know no body has dealt with me ſo cruelly as 
— z the conſequences of which uſage I fear will laſt as 

ng as my life; for ſo long ſhall I be, in ſpite of my 
heart, entirely yours. 


r 


Aug. 22. 1726. 

Any a ſhort ſigh you coſt me the day I left you, 
and many more you will coft me, till the day you 
return. I really waiked about like a man baniſned; and 
when I came home, found it no home. *Tis a ſenſation 
like that of a limb lopped off; one is trying every mi- 
nute unawares to uſe it, and finds it is not. I may ſay 
you have uſed me more cruelly than you have done any 
other man; you have made it more impoſſible for me to 
live at eaſe without you. Habitude itſelf would have 
done that, if I had leſs friendſhip in my nature than I 
have. Beſides my natural memory of you, you have 
made a local one, which preſents you to me in every 
place I frequent. I ſhall never more think of Lord 
Cobham's, the woods of Ciceter, or the pleaſing pro- 
ſpe& of Byberry, but your idea mutt be joined with them; 
nor ſee one feat in my own garden, or one room in my 
own houſe, without a phantom of you, fitting or walk- 
ing before me. I travelied with you to Cheſter, I felt the 
extreme heat of the weather, the inns, the roads, the 
confinement and cloſeneſs of the uneaſy coach, and wiſh- 
ed a hundred times I had either a deanry or a horſe in 
my gift. In real truth, I have felt my foul peevith ever 
fince with all about me, from a warm uncaty defire at- 
ter you. I am gone out of mytelf to no purpoſe, and 
cannot catch you. Inbiat in pedes was not more proper - 
iy applied to a poor dog after a hare, tian to me with 
[IS regard 
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regard to your departure. I wiſh I'could think no more 
ot it, but lie down and fleep till we meet again, and let 
that day (how far ſoever off it be) be the morrow. 
Since I cannot, may it be my amends, that every thing 
you wiſh may attend you where you are, and that you 
may find every friend you have there, in the ſtate you 
wiſh him or her; ſo that your viſits to us may have no 
other efeR, than the progreſs of a rich man to a re 
mote eſtate, which he finds greater than he expected; 
which knowledge only ſerves to make him live happier 
where he is, with no difagr*eable proſpect it ever he 
ſhould chuſe to remove. May this be your ſtate till it 
become what I wiſh. But indeed I cannot expreſs the 
warmth with which I wiſh you all things, — my felt 
you. Indeed you are ingraved elſewhere than on the 
cups you ſent me, (with fo kind an inſcription), and I 
might throw them into the Thames without injury to 
the giver. I am not pleated with them, but take them 
very kindly too: and had I ſuſpected any ſuch uſage from 
you, I ſhould have enjoyed your company leſs than I 
really did; for at this rate I may ſay, 


Nec tecum poſſum diwere, nec ſine te. 


I wil! bring you over juſt ſuch another preſent, when I 
go to the deanry of St. Patrick's; which I promiſe you 
to do, if ever J am enabled to return your kindneſs, 
Donarem pateras, &c. Till then I'll drink (or Gay 
ſhall drink) daily healths to you, and Pll add to your 
inſcription the old Roman vow for years to come. V O- 
TIS X. VOTIS XX. My mother's age gives 
me authority to hope it for yours. Adieu. 


L Tr NN 


Sept. 3. 1726. 

* to Mr Gay gave me greater ſatis faction than 
that to me (though that gave me a great deal); for 

to hear that you were ſafe at your journey's end, ex- 
cc eds the account of your fatigues while in the way to 
it : otherwile believe me, every tittle of each is import- 
ant to me, which ſets any one thing before my eyes 
C 4 that 
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that happens to you. I writ you a long letter, which 


I gueſs reached you the day after your arrival. Since 
then I had a conference with Sir , who expreſſed 
his defire of having ſeen you again before you left us. 
He ſaid, he obſerved a willingneſs in you to live among 
us; which I did not deny ; but at the ſame time told 
him, you had no ſuch deſign in your coming this time, 
which was merely to fee a tew of thoſe you — but 
that indeed all thoſe wiſhed it, and particularly Lord 
Peterborow and myſelf, who wiſhed you loved Ireland 
leſs, had you any reaſon to love England more. I ſaid 
nothing but what I think would induce any man to be 
as fond of you as I, plain truth, did they know either 
it or you. I can't help thinking (when I conſider the 
whole ſhort liſt of our friends) that none of them ex- 
cept you and I are qualified for the mountains of Wales. 
The Doctor goes to cards, Gay to court; one loſes 
money, one loſes his time : another of our friends la- 
bours to be unambitious, but he labours in an unwilling 
foil. One lady you like has too much of France to be 
fit for Wales: another is too much a ſubje& to princes 
and potentates, to reliſh that wild taſte of liberty and 
poverty. Mr Congreve is too fick to bear a thin air ; 
and ſhe that leads him, too rich to enjoy any thing. 
Lord Peterborow can go to any climate, but never ſtay 
in any. Lord Bathurſt is too great a huſbandman to like 
barren hills, except they are his own to improve. Mr 
Bethel indeed is too good and too honelt to live in the 
world ; but yet 'tis fit, for its example, he ſhould. We 
are left to ourſelves in my opinion, and may live where 
we pleaſe, in Wales, Dublin, or Bermudas : and for 
me, I aſſure you I love the world fo well, and it loves 
me ſowell, that I care not in what part of it I pals the 
reſt of my days. I ſee no fanſhine but in the face of a 
iriend. 

[ had a glimpſe of a letter of yours lately, by which 
I find you are (like the vulcar) apter to think well of 
people out of power, than ot people in power; perhaps 
tis a miltake, but however there's ſomething in it ge- 


nerous. Mr ** takes it extreme kindly, I can per- 


ceive, and he has a great mind to thank you for that 
good opinion, for which I believe he is only to thank = 
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ill fortune: for, if I am not in an error, he would ra- 
ther be in power, than out. 

To ſhew you how fit I am to live in the mountains, I 
will, with great truth, apply to myſelf an old ſentence: 
« Thoſe that are in, may abide in, and thoſe that are 
« out, may abide out: yet to me, thoſe that are in 
« ſhall be as thoſe that are out, and thoſe that are out 
« ſhall be as thoſe that are in. 

I am indifferent as to all thoſe matters; but I miſs 
you as much as I did the firſt day, when (with a ſhort 
figh) I parted. Where-ever you are, (or on the moun- 
tains of Wales, or on the coaſt of Dublin, 


Tu mihi, ſeu magni ſuperas jam ſaxa Timavi, 
Sive oram 1/lyrici legis &quoris 


I am, nd ever ſhall be yours, &c. 
CNET 
Mr Gar to Dr SwirT. 


Now. 17. 1726. 

Bout ten days ago a book was publiſhed here of 
A the travels of one Gulliver, which hath been the 
converſation of the whole town ever fince. The whole 
impreſſion fold in a weck; and nothing is more diver- 
ting than to hear the different opinions people give ot it, 
though all agree in liking it extremely. Tis generally 
ſaid that you are the author; but I am told, the book- 
ſeller declares, he knows not from what band it came. 
From the higheſt to the loweſt it is univerſally read, from 
the cabinet-counſel to the nurſery. The politicians to 
a man agree, that it is free from particular reflections, 
but that the ſatire on general ſocieties of men is too ſe- 
vere. Not but we now and then meet with people of 
greater perſpicuity, who are in fearch for particular ap- 
plications in every leaf; and 'tis highly probable we ſhall 
have keys publiſhed to give light into Gulliver's deſign. 
Lord is the perſon who leaſt approves it, blaming 


it as a deſign of evil conſequence to depreciate human 
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nature; at which it cannot be wondered that he takes 
moſt offence, being himſelf the moſt accompliſhed of his 


ſpecies, and ſo loſing more than any other of that praiſe | 


which is due both to the dignity and virtue ot a man “. 
Your friend, my Lord Harcourt, commends it very 
much, though he thinks in ſome places the matter too 
far carried. The Ducheſs-dowager of Marlborough is 
in raptures at it ; ſhe ſays ſhe can dream of nothing 
elſe ſince ſhe read it: ſhe declares, that ſhe hath now 
found out, that her whole lite hath been loſt in caret- 
ſing the worſt part of mankind, and treating the beſt as 
her foes; and that it ſhe knew Gulliver, though he had 
been the worſt enemy ſhe ever had, ſhe would give up 
her preſent acquaintance for his friendſhip. You may 
ſee by this, that you are not much injured by being ſup- 
— the author of this piece. If you are, you have 
diſobliged us, and two or three of your beſt friends, in 
not giving us the leaſt hint of it while you were with 
us; and in particular Di Arbuthnot, who fays, it is ten 
thouſand pities he had not known it, he could have ad- 
ded ſuch abundance of things upon every ſubject. A- 
mong lady-critics, ſome have found out that Mr Gulli- 
ver had a particular malice to maids of honour. Thoſe 
of them who frequent the church, ſay, his deſign is im- 
pious, and that it is depreciating the works of the Crea- 
tor. Notwithſtanding, I am told the Princeſs hath 
read it with great pleaſure. As to other critics, they 
think the flying ifland is the leaſt entertaining; and ſo 
great an opinion the town have of the impoſſibility of 
Gulliver's writing at all below himſelf, tis agreed that 
part was not writ by the ſame hand, though this hath 
its defenders too. It hath paſſed Lords and Commons, 
nemine contradicente ; and the whole town, men, wo- 
men, and children, are quite full of it. 

Perhaps I may all this time be talking to you of a 
book you have never ſeen, and which hath not yet 
reached Ireland. If it hath not, I believe what we have 


© Tt is no wonder a man of worth ſhould cændems a fatire on his 
ſpecies; as it injures virtue, and violates truth : and as little, that 
a corrupt man ſhould approve it, becauſe it jultifics his principles, 
and tcads to cxcule his practice. arb, 
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ſaid will be ſufficient to recommend it to your reading, 
and that you will order me to ſend it to you. g 

But it will be much better to come over yourſelf, and 
read it here; where you will have the pleaſure of vari- 
ety of commentators, to explain the difficult paſſages to 

ou. 
r We all rejoice that you have fixed the preciſe time of 
your coming to be cum hirundine prima ; which we mo- 
dern — * pronounce ought to be reckoned, con- 
trary to Pliny, in this northern latitude of fiſty- two 
degrees, from the end of February, ity]. Greg. at farth- 
eſt. But to us your friends, the coming of ſuch a black 
ſwallow as you, will make a ſummer in the worſt of 
ſeaſons. We are no leſs glad at your mention of Twick- 
enham and Dawley ; and in town you know you have - 
a lodging at court. 

The Princeſs is clothed in Iriſh filk ; pray give our 
ſervice to the weavers. We are ſtrangely ſurpriſed to 
hear that the bells in Ireland ring without your money, 
I hope you do not write the thing that is not. We are 
afraid that B-— hath been guilty of that crime, that 
you (like Honynhnm) have treated him as a Yahoo, and 
diſcarded him your ſervice. I fear you do not under- 
ſtands theſe modiſh terms, which every creature now 
underſtands but yourſelf. | 

You tell us your wine is bad, and that the clergy do 
not frequent your houſe, which we look upon to be 
tzutology. The beſt advice we can give you is, to 
make them a preſent of your wine, and come away to 
better. 

Vou fancy we envy you, but you are miſtaken: we 
envy thoſe you are with, for we cannot envy the man 
we love, Adieu. 


LETTER Xx. 


Now. 16. 1726. 
Have reſolved to take time ; and, in ſpite of all mif- 
fortune: and demurs, which fckneſ(s, lameneſs, or 
diſability of any kind can throw in my way, to write 
you {at inter yals) a long letiet. My two leaſt fingers of 
; O 
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one hand hang impediments to the others ||, like uſeleſs 
dependents, who only take up room, and never are ac- 
tive or aſſiſtant to our wants. I ſhall never be much the 
better for them.— !] congratulate you firſt upon what you 
call your couſin's wonderful book, which is publica tri- 
ta manu at preſent, and I propheſy will be hereafter the 
admiration of all men. That countenance with which 
it is received by ſome ſtateſmen, is delightful ; I wiſh I 
could tell you how every fingle man looks upon it, to 
obſerve which has been my whole diverſion this fort- 
night. Tre never been a night in London ſince you left 
me, till now for this very end ; and indeed it has fully 
anſwered my expectations. 

I find no conſiderable man very angy at the book. 
Some indeed think it rather too bold, and too general a 
fatire : but none, that TI hear of, accuſe it of particular 
reflections; (I mean no perſons of conſequence, or good 
judgment; the mob of critics, you know, always are 
defirous to apply ſatire to thoſe they envy for being 
above them) : fo that you needed not to have been fo 
ſecret upon this head. Motte received the copy, he 
tells me, he knew from whence, not from whom, drop- 
ped at his houſe in the dark, from a hackney-coach. By 
computing the time I found it was after you left Eng- 
land; fo, for my part, I ſuſpend my judgment. 

I am pleated with the nature and quality of your pre- 
ſent to the Princeſs. The Iriſh ſtuff you ſent to Mrs 
H. her R. H. laid hold of, and has made up for her own 
ule. Are you determined to be national in every thing, 
even in your ctvilities ? You are the greateſt politician 
M Europe at this rate; but as you are a rational politi- 
Cian, there's no great fear of you, you will never ſuc- 
ceed. 

Another thing in which you have pleaſed me, was 


This was occafiuned by a bad accident as he was returning 
home in a friend s chariot ; which in paſſing a bridge was over» 
turned, and thrown with the horles into the river. The glatles 
being up, and Mr Pope unable to break them, he was in immedi- 
ate danger of drowning ; when the poſtiliion, who had juſt reco- 
vered himſelf, beat the glais which lay uppermoſt, to pieces: a 
— 4 of which cut one of Mr Pope's hands very dangerouſly. 
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what you ſay to Mr P.; by which it ſeems to me, that 
you value no man's civility above your own dignity, or 
your own reaſon. Surely, without flattery, you are 
now above all parties of men; and it is high time to 
be ſo, after twenty or thirty years obſervation of the 


great world. 
Nullius addiftus jurare in verba magiſtri, 


I queſtion not, many men would be of your intimacy, 
that you might be of their intereſt : but God forbid - 
any honeſt or witty man ſhould be of any, but that of 
his country. They have ſcoundrels enough to write for 
their paſſions and their deſigns ; let us write for truth, 
for honour, and for poſterity. If you muſt needs write 
about politics at all, (but perhaps tis full as wiſe to 
play * fool any other way), ſurely it ought to be ſo 
as to preſerve the dignity and integrity of your character 
with thoſe times to come, which will moſt impartially 
judge of you. | 

I with you had writ to Lord Peterborow ; no man 
is more affectionate toward you. Don't fancy none but 
Tories are your friends, for at that rate I mutt be, at 
moſt, but half your friend, and fincerely I am whol! 
ſo. Adieu, write often, and come ſoon ; for many with 
you well, and all would be glad of your company. 


. XXI. 
From Dr S wirr. 


Dublin Nov. 17. 1726. 

1 Am juſt come from anſwering a letter of Mrs. H—'s, 

writ in ſuch myſtical terms, that I ſhould never 
have found out the meaning, if a book had not been 
ſent me, called Gulliver Travels, of which you ſay ſo 
much in yours. I read the book over; and in the ſe- 
cond volume obſerve ſeveral paſſages which appear to 
be patched and altered “, and the ſtyle of a different 


® This was the fact, which is complained of and rediefſed in the 
Dublin edition of the Dean's works. Wai b. See preface to this edit ion. 
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fort, unleſs I am much miſtaken. Dr Arbuthnot likes 
the projectors leaſt *; others, you tell me, the flying 
iſland : ſome think it wrong tobe fo hard upon whole bo- 
dies or corporations ; yet the general opinion is, that re- 
flections on particular perſons are moſt to be blamed : fo 
that, in theſe caſes, I think the beſt method is, to let cen- 
fure and opinion take their courſe. A biſhop here ſaid, 
that book was full of improbable lies ; and, for his 
part, he hardly believed a word of it. And fo much 
for Gulliver. 

Going to England is a very thing, if it were not 
attended with an ugly circumſtance of returning to Ire. 
land. It is a ſhame you do not preſuade your miniſters 
to keep me on that fide, if it were but by a court-ex- 
pedient of keeping me in priſon for a plotter ; but at 
the ſame time | maſt tell you, that ſuch journeys very 
much ſhorten my life, for a month here is longer than 
fix at Twickenham. 

How comes friend Gay to be fo tedious ? Another 
man can publiſh fifty thouſand lies ſooner than he can 
fifty fables. 

I am juſt going to perform a very good office; it is 
to aſſiſt with the Archbiſhop, in degrading a parſon who 
couples all our beggars ; by which I ſhall make one 
happy man; and decide the great queſtion of an indeli- 
ble character in favour of the principles in faſhion. 
This 1 hope you will repreſent to the miniſtry in my 
favour, as a point of merit; ſo farewel till I return. 

I am come back, and have deprived the parſon, who 
by a law here is to be hanged the next couple he mar- 
ries. He declared to us, that he reſolved to be hanged ; 
only deſired, that when he was to go to the gallows, 
the Archbiſhop would take off his excommunication. Is 
not he a good Catholic? and yet he is but a Scotch- 
man. This is the only Iriſh event Jever troubled you 
with, and I think it deſerves notice. Let me add, 
that it I were Gulliver's friend, I would defire all my 
acquaintance to give out, that his copy was baſely 
mangled, and abuſed, and added to, and blotted out 


® Becauſe he unde ſtood it to be intended asa ſatire on the Roy» 
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by the printer ; for ſoto me it ſeems, in the ſecond vo- 
lume particularly. Adieu. 


SS 6 3... m0 XXIL 
From Dr. Swir r. 


Dec. 5. 1726. 

Believe the hurt in your hand affects me more than 

it does yourſelt ; and with reaſon, becauſe I may 

probably be a greater loſer by it. What have accidents 

to do with thoſe who are neither jockeys, nor fox- hun- 

ters, nor bullies, nor drunkards? And yet a raſcally 

groom ſhall gallop a foundered horſe ten miles upon a 
cauſey, and get home ſafe. 

I am very much pleaſed that you approve what was 

ſent ; becauſe I remember to have heard a great man ſay, 


that nothing required more judgment than making a 


preſent ; which when it is done to thoſe of high rank, 
ought to be of ſomething that is not readily got for 
money. You oblige me, and at the ſame time do me 
juſtice in what you obſerve as to Mr P. Beſides, it is 
too late in life for me to act otherwiſe, and therefore I 
follow a very eaſy road to virtue, and purchaſe it cheap. 
If you will give me leave to join us, is not your lite and 
mine a ſlate of power, and dependence a ſtate of ſlave- 
ity? We care not three pence whether a prince or mi- 
niſter will ſee us or no: we are not afraid of having ill 
offices done us, nor are at the trouble of guarding our 
words for fear of giving offence. I do agree, that riches 
are liberty ; but then we are to put into the balance, 
_ long our apprenticeſhip is to laſt in acquiring 
em. 

Since you have received the verſes, I moſt earneſtly 
intreat you to burn thoſe which you do not approve, 
and in thoſe few where you may not diſlike ſome. parts, 
blot out the reſt, and ſometimes (though it be againſt 
the lazineſs of your nature) be ſo kind to make a few 
corrections, if the matter will bear them. I have ſome 
few of thoſe things I call thoughts moral and diverting ; 
if you pleaſe, I will ſend the beſt I can pick from them, 


to 
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to add to the new volume. I have reaſon to chuſe the 
method you mention of mixing the ſeveral verſes, and 
I hope thereby, among the critics, to be intitled to 
more merit than is my due. 

This moment I am ſo happy to have a letter from 
my Lord Peterborow, for which I intreat you will pre- 
ſent him with my humble reſpects and thanks, though 
he all-to-be Gullivers me by very ſtrong inſinuations. 
Though you defpiſe riddles, I am ſtrongly tempted to 
fend a parcel to be printed by themſelves, and make a 
nine-penny job for the bookſeller. There are ſome of 
my own, wherein I exceed mankind ; mira poemata /! 
the moſt ſolemn that were ever ſeen; and ſome writ 
by others, admirable indeed, but far inferior to 
mine ; but I will not praiſe myſelf. You approve that 
writer who laughs and makes others laugh : but why 
ſhould I who hate the world, or you who do not love 
it, make it ſo happy ? therefore I reſolve from hence- 
forth to handle only ſerious ſubjects, nif quid tu, docte 


Trebati, diſſentis, 
Yours, &c. 


Dr 


| March 8. 1726-7. 
M* Stopford will be the bearer of this letter, for 
whoſe acquaintance am, among many other 
favours, obliged to you : and I think the acquaintance 
of ſo valuable, ingenious, and unaffected a man, to be 

none of the leaſt obligations. 
Our miĩſcellany is now quite printed. I am prodigiouſ- 
ly pleaſed with this joint volume; in which methinks 
we look like friends, fide by fide, ſerious and merry by 
turns, converſing interchangeably, and walking down 
hand in hand to poſterity ; not in the ſtiff forms of 
Jearned authors, flattering each other, and ſetting the 
reſt of mankind at nought ; but in a tree, unimportant, 
natural, eaſy manner, diverting others juſt as we divert- 
ed ourſelves. The third volume conſiſts of verſes ; but 


I would chuſe ta print none but ſuch as have ſome pecu- 
liarity, 
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liarity, and may be diſtinguiſhed for ours from other 
writers. There's no end of making books, Solomon 
faid, and above all, of making miſcellanies, which all 
men can make. For unleſs there be a character in every 
piece, like the mark of the elect, I ſhould not care to 
be one of the twelve thouſand figned. 

You received, I hope, ſome commendatory verſes 
from a horſe and a Lilliputian, to Gulliver, and an he- 
roic epiſtle of Mrs Gulliver. The bookſeller would 
fain have printed them before the ſecond edition of the 
book ; but I would not permit it without your approba- 
tion; nor do I much like them. You fee how much 
like a poet I write; and yet if you were with us, you'd 
be deep in politics, People are very warm, and very 
angry, very little to the purpoſe ; but therefore the more 
warm and the more angry. Non noſtrum eft tantas com- 
ponere lites, I ſtay at Twickenham, without ſo much as 
r votes, or any other paltry pamph- 
lets. Mr Stopford will carry you a whole parcel of 
them, which are ſent for your diverſion, but not imita- 
tion. For my own part, methinks I am at Glubduberib, 
with none but ancients and {pirits about me. 

I am rather better than I ule to be at this ſeaſon, but 
my hand (though, as you fee, it has not loſt its cun- 
ning) is frequently in very aukward ſenſations, rather 


than pain. But to convince you it is pretty well, it 


has done ſome miſchief already, and juſt been flrong e- 
nough to cut the other hand, while it was aiming to 
prune a fruit-tree. 

Lady Bolingbroke has writ you a long, lively letter, 
which will attend this. She has very bad health, he 
very good, Lord Peterborow has writ twice to you. 
We fancy ſome letters have been intercepted, or loſt by 
accident. About ten thouſand things I want to tell 
you : I with you were as impatient to hear them ; for if 
ſo, you would, you mutt cone early this ſpring. Adieu. 
Let me have a line from you. I am vexed at lofing Mr 
Stopford as ſoon as I knew him: but I thank God I 
have known him no longer. If every man one begins 
to value mult ſettle in Ireland, pray make me know no 
more of them, and I forgive you this one. 


LE T- 
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OZ. 2. 1727. 
T is a perfect trouble to me to write to you; and 
your kind letter left for me at Mr Gay's affected me 
ſo much, that it made me like a girl. I can't tell what 
to ſay to you; I only feel that I wiſh you well in every 
circutnſtance of life; that it is almoſt as good to be 
hated as to be loved, conſidering the pain it is to minds 
of any tender turn, to find themſelves ſo utterly impo- 
tent to do any good, or give any eaſe to thoſe who de- 
ſerve moſt from us. I would very fain know, as ſoon 
as you recover your complaints, or any part of them. 
Would to God I could eate any of them, or had been 
able even to have alleviated any! I found I was not, 
and truly it grieved me. I was ſorry to find you could 
think yourſelf eafier in any houſe than in mine ; though 
at the ſame time I can allow for a tenderneſs in your 
way of thinking, even when it ſeemed to want that ten- 
derneis. I can't explain my meaning ; perhaps you 
know it. But the beſt way of convincing you of my 
indulgence, will be, if I live, to viſit you in Ireland, 
and act there as much in my own way as you did here 
in yours. I will not leave your roof, if I am ill. To 
your bad health I fear there was added ſome diſagree- 
able news from Ireland, which might occaſion your ſo 
ſudden departure: for the laſt time I ſaw you you aſ- 
ſured me you would not leave us this whole winter, un- 
leſs your health grew better; and I don't find it did fo. 
I never complied ſo unwillingly in my life with any friend 
as with you, in ſtaying ſo entirely from you; nor could 
T have had the conſtancy to do it, if you had not pro- 
miſed, that before you went, we ſhould meet, and you 
would fend to us all to come. I have given your re- 
membrances to thoſe you mention in yours. We are 
quite furry for you, I mean for ourſelves. I hope, as 
you do, that we ſhall meet in a more durable and more 
ſatisfactory ſtate ; but the leſs ſure I am of that, the 
more [ would indulge it in this. We are to believe, 
we thall have ſomething better than even a friend, 
, there ; 
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there ; but certainly here we have nothing ſo good. 
Adieu for this time. May you find every friend you go 
to as pleaſed and happy, as every friend you went from 
is ſorry and troubled. 

Yours, &c. 


E XXV. 
From Dr. S wirr. 


Dublin, O4 12. 1727. 

Have been long reaſoning with myſelf upon the con- 

dition Tam in, and in concluſion have thought ir 
beſt to return to what fortune hath made my home. I 
have there a large houſe, and ſervants and convenien- 
cies about me. I may be worſe than I am; and 1 
have no where to retire. I thereſore — it beſt to 
return to Ireland, rather than go to any diſtant place 
in England. Here is my maintenance, and here my 
convenience. I it pi aſes God to reſtore me to my 
health, I ſhall readily make a third Journey ; if not, we 
muſt part, as all human creatures have parted. You 
are the beſt and kindeſt triend in the world, and I know 
no body alive or dead to whom 1 am fo much obliged: 
and if ever you made me angry, it was for your too 
much care about me. I have often wiſhed that God 
aimighty would be fo eaſy to the weakneis ©” mankind, 
as to let old friends be acquainted in another ftat+ ; 
and if I were to write an Utopia for heaven, nat 
would be one of my ſchemes, This wildneſe you 
muſt allow for, becauſe 1 am giddy and deaf. 

I find it more conrenicnt to be ſick here, tout the 
vexation of making my friends vneaſy ; yet my giddi- 
neſs alone would not have done, if th.t unſociable 
comfortleſs deafneſs had not quite cd me. And 
I believe I ſhould have returned from the inn, if I had 
not fearcd it was only a ſhort intermiſſion, and the 
year was late, and my licence expiring. Surely, beſides 
all other faults, I ſhould be a very ill judge, to doubt 


your friendſhip and kindneſs. But it hath pleaſed God, 
that 
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that you are not in a ſtate of health, to be mortified 
with the care and ſickneſs of a friend. Two ſick friends 
never did well together; ſuch an office is fitter for ſer- 
vants and humble companions, to whom it is wholly 
indifferent, whether we give them trouble or no. The 
caſe would be quite otherwiſe if you were with me; 
you could refuſe to ſee any body ; and here is a large 
houſe, where we need not hear each other if we were 
both fick. I have a race of orderly elderly ple of 
both ſexes at command, who are of no conſequence, 
and have gifts proper for attending us; who can baw|l 
when I am deaf, and tread foftly when I am only giddy 
and would ſleep. 

I had another reaſon for my haſte hither ; which was 
changing my agent, the old one having terribly invol- 


ved my little affairs; to which however I am grown fo 


indifferent, that I believe I ſhall loſe two or three hun- 
dred pounds rather than plague myſelf with accounts; 
ſo that I am very well qualited to be a Lord, and put 
into Peter Walter's hands. 

Pray God continue and increaſe Mr Congreve's amend- 
ment; though he does not deſerve it like you, having 
been too laviſh of that health which Nature gave him. 

I hope my Whitehall landlord is nearer to a place than 
when I left him; as the preacher ſaid, the day of 
judgment was nearer than ever it had been before.“ 

Pray God ſend you health, det ſelutum, det ofes ; ani- 
mam æguam tibi ipſe parabis. You ſce Horace wiſhed 
for money, as well as health ; and I would hold a 


crown he kept a coach; and I ſhall never be a friend to 


the court till you do fo too. 
| Durs, &c. 


n XXVI. 
From Dr. S wirr. 


| October 30. 1727. 
HE firſt letter I writ after my landing was to Mr 
Gay; but it would have been wiſer to direct it 
to Tonſon or Lintot, to whom I believe his lodging are 
tter 
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better known than to the runners of the poſt-oftce. In 
that letter you will find what a quick change I made 
in ſeven days from London to the deanry, through 
many nations and languages unknown to the civilized 
world. And I have often reflected, in how few hours, 
with a ſwift horſe, or a ſtrong gale, a man may come 
among a people as unknown to him as the antipodes. 
If I did not know you more by your converſation and 
kindneſs than by your letter, I might be baſe enough 
to ſuſpect, that, in point of friendſhip, you acted like 
ſome philoſophers who write much better upon virtue 
than they praftiſed it. In anſwer, I can only ſwear, 
that you have taught me to dream, which I had not 
done in twelve years further than by inexpreſſible non- 
ſenſe ; but now I can every night diſtinctly ſee Twicken- 
ham, and the grotto, and Dawley, and many other 
et cetera's, and it is but three nights ſince I beat Mrs 
Pope. I muſt needs confeſs, that the pleaſure I take in 
thinking on you, is very much leſſened by the pain I 
am in about your health. You pay dearly for the great 
talents God hath given you ; and for the conſequences 
of them, in the eſteem and diſtinction you receive from 
mankind, unleſs you can provide a tolerable ſtock of 
health ; in which purſuit I cannot much commend your 
conduct, but rather intreat you would mend it, by fol- 
lowing the advice of my Lord Bolingbroke, and your 
other phyſicians. When you talked of cups and im- 
prefſions, it came into my head to imitate you in quo- 
ting ſcripture, not to your advantage. I mean what 
was faid to David by one of his brothers; I knexv thy 
pride, and the naughtineſs of thy heart. I remember when 
it grieved your foul to ſee me pay a penny more than 
my club at an inn, when you h:d maintained me three 
months at bed and board ; for which, if I had dealt with 
you in the Smithfield way, it would have coſt me a 
hundred pounds ; for I live worſe here upon more. Did 
you ever conſider, that I am for life almoſt twice as rich 
as you, and pay no rent, and drink French wine twice 
as Cheap as you do Port, and have neither coach, chair, 
nor mother ? As to the world, I think you ought to 
ſay to it with St Paul, IJ we hade /owun unte you ſpiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we ſhall reap your carnal things? 

This 
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This is more proper ſtill, if you conſider the French 
word ſpiritual, in which ſenſe the world ought to pay 
you better than they do. If you made me a preſent of 
a thouſand pound, I would not allow myſelt to be in 
your debt ; and if I made youa preſent of two, I would 
not allow myſelf to be out of it. But I have not half 
our pride : witneſs what Mr Gay ſays in his letter, that 
Low cenſured for begging preſents, though I limited 
them to ten ſhillings. I ſee no reaſon (at leaſt my 
friendſhip and vanity ſee none) why you ſhould not give 
me a viſit, when you ſhall happen to be diſengaged. I 
will ſend a perſon to Cheſter to take care of you, and 
you ſhall be uſed by the beſt folks we have here, as well 
as civility and good-nature can contrive. I believe lo- 
cal motion will be no ill phyſic; and I will have your 
coming inſcribed on my tomb, and recorded in never- 

dying verſe. 
I thank Mrs Pope for her prayers, but I know the 


myſtery. A perſon of my acquaintance, who uſed to- 


correſpond with the laſt Great Duke of Tuſcany, ſhew- 
ing one of the Duke's letters to a friend, and profeſſing 
great ſenſe of his Higheis's friendſhip, read this paſſage 
out of the letters, I awoud give one of my fingers to pro- 
cure you real good. The perion to whom this was read, 
and who knew the Duke well, faid, the meaning of 
real good was only, that the other might turn a good 
Catholic. Piay aſk Mrs Pope, whether this ſtory is ap- 
plicable to her and me? I pray God bleſs her, for I 
am ſure ſhe i. 2 good Chriſtian, and (which is almoſt as 
rare) a good woman. 
Adieu. 


nr JS © © 
Mr Gay to Dr Swir r. 


OR. 22. 1727. 
1 Queen's family is at laſt ſettled; and in the 
liſt I was appointed Gentleman-uſher to the Prin- 
ceſs Louiſa, the youngeſt Princeſs ; which, upon ac- 
count that I am ſo far advanced in life, I have declined 


accepting; 
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accepting ; and have endeavoured, in the beſt manner I 
could, to make my excuſes by a letter to her Majeſty. 
So now all my expectations are vaniſhed ; and I have 
no ptoſpect, but depending wholly upon myſelf, and 
my own conduct. As I am uſed to diſappointments, I 
can bear them ; but as I can have no more hopes, I can 
no more be diſappointed ; fo that I am in a bleſſed con- 
dition. You remember you were adviſing me to go 
into Newgate to finiſh my ſcenes the more correctly. 
— D-[ now think I ſhall, for I have no attendance to 
hinder me ; but my opera is already finiſhed. I leave 
the reſt of this paper to Mr Pope. 


Gay is a free man, and I writ him a ay congratula- 
tory letter upon it. Do you the ſame. It will mend 
him, and make him a better man than a court could do. 
Horace might keep his coach in Auguſtus's time, if he 
pleaſed ; but I won't in the time of our Auguſtus. My 
poem, (which it grieves me that I dare not ſend you a 
copy of, for fear of the Curls and Dennis's of Ireland, 
and ftill more for fear of the worſt of traitors, our friends 
and admirers), my poem, I fay, will ſhew what a diſ- 
tinguiſhing age we live in. Your name is in it, with 
ſome others, under the mark of ſuch ignominy as you 
will not much grieve to wear in that company. Adieu, 
and God bleſs you, and give you health and ſpirits, 


Whether thou chuſe Cervantes ſerious air, 
Or laugh and ſhake in Rab'lais' eaſy chair, 
Or in the graver gown inſtruct mankind, 
Or, filent, let thy morals tell thy mind. 


Theſe two verſes are over and above what I have ſaid 
.of you in the poem. Adieu. 


TT 
Dr Swir r % M. GA xv. 
Dublin, Nov. 23. 1727. 
F Eatirely approve your refuſal of that employment, 


1 and your writing to the Queen. I am pertectly con- 
fident 
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fident you have a keen enemy in the miniſtry. God 
forgive him, but not till he puts himſelf in a ſtate to be 
forgiven. Upon reaſoning with myſelf, I ſhould hope 

are gone too far to diſcard you quite, and that 
they will give you ſomething ; which, although much 
leſs than 12 ought, will be (as far as it is worth) bet- 
ter circumſtantiated; and fince you already juſt live, a 
middling help will make you juſt tolerable. Your late» 
neſs in life (as you fo ſoon call it) might be improper to 
begin the world with, but almoſt the eldeſt men may 
hope to ſee changes in a court. A miniſter is always ſe- 
venty : you are thirty years younger; and conſider, 
Cromwel himſelf did not begin to appear till he was 
older than you. I beg you will be thrifty, and learn to 
value a ſhilling, which Dr Birch faid was a ſerious thing. 
Get a ſtronger fence about your 1000]. and throw the 
inner fence into the heap, and be adviſed by your T wic- 
kenham landlord and me about an annuity. You are 
the moſt refractory, honeſt, good natured man I ever 


have known. I could argue out this paper.—l am 


very glad your opera is finiſhed, and hope your friends 
will join the readier to make it ſucceed, becauſe you are 
ill- uſed by others. 


I have known courts theſe thirty-fix years, and know 


they differ ; but in ſome things they are extremely con- 
ſtant. Firſt, in the trite old maxim of a miniſter's ne- 
ver forgiving thoſe he hath injured. Secondly, in the 
infincerity of thoſe who would be thought the beſt 
friends. Thirdly, in the love of fawning, cringing, and 


tale- bearing. Fourthly, in ſacrificing thoſe whom we 


really wiſh well, to a point of intereſt, or intrigue. 
Fifthly, in keeping every thing worth taking, for thoſe 
who can do ſervice or diſſervice. 

Now, why does not Pope publiſh his dulneſs F? The 
rogues he marks, will die of themſelves in peace, and fo 
will his friends, and fo there will be neither puniſhment 
nor reward. ——Pray inquire how my Lord St John 
does? There's no man's health in England I am more 
concerned about than his. I wonder whether you be- 
gin to taſte the pleature of independency ; or whether 
you do not ſometimes leer upon the court, oculo retorto. 


+ The Dunciad, : 
Will 


| 


| 
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Will you not think of an annuity, when you are two 
years older, and have doubled your purchaſe- money? 
Have you dedicated your opera, and got the uſual de- 
dication-fee of twenty guineas? How is the Doctor? 
Does he not chide, that you never called upon him for 
hints ? Is my Lord Bolingbroke, at the moment I am 
writing, a planter, a 47 py ay or a writer ? Is Mr 
Pultney in expectation of a fon, or my Lord Oxford of 
a new old manuicript ? 

I bought your opera to-day for ſixpence ; a curſed 
print. I find there is neither dedication nor preface, 
both which wants I approve ; it is in the grand gout. 

We are as full of it, pro modulo noftro, as London can 
be; continually acting, and houſes cramm'd, and the 
Lord Lieutenant ſeveral times there laughing his heart 
out. I did not underſtand, that the ſcene of Locket 
and Peachum's quarrel was an imitation of one between 
Brutus and Caſſius, till I was told it. I wiſh Mackheath, 
when he was going to be hanged, had imitated Alex- 
ander the Great when he was dying. I would have had 
his fellow-rogues defire his commands about a ſucceſſor, 
and he to anſwer, Let it be the moſt worthy, &c. We 
hear a million of ſtories about the opera, of the ap- 
plauſe at the ſong, That was leve!/'d at me, when two 
great miniſters were in a box together, and all the 
world ſtaring at them. I am heartily glad your opera 
hath mended your purſe, though perhaps it may ſpoil 
your court. ; 

Will you deſire my Lord Bolingbroke, Mr Pultney, 
and Mr Pope, to command you to buy an annuity with 
two thouſand pounds, that you may laugh at courts, 

Ever pteſerve ſome ſpice of the alderman, and prepa 
againſt age, and dulneſs; and ſickneſs, and coldneſs, or 
death of friends. A whore has a reſource left, that ſhe 
can turn bawd ; hut an old decayed poet is a creature 
abandoned, and at mercy, when he can find none. Get 
me likewiſe Polly's mezzotinto. Lord, how the ſchool- 
boys at Weſtminſter, and univerfity-lads adore you at 
this junure ! Have you made as many men laugh as 
minitters can make weep ? 

Iwill excuſe Sir — the trouble of a letter. When 

Vor. VIII. D ambaſſadots 
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ambaſſadors came from Troy to condole with Tiberius 
upon the death of his nephew, after two years; the 
Emperor anſwered, that he likewiſe condoled with them 
for the untimely death of Hector. I always loved and 
reſpected him very much, and do ſtill as much as ever ; 


and it is a return ſufficient, if he pleaſes to accept the 


offers of my moſt humble ſervice. 

The Beggar's opera hath knocked down Gulliver; J 
hope to ſee Pope's Dulneſs knock down the Beggar's 
opera, but not till it hath fully done its job. 

To expoſe vice, and make people laugh with inno- 
cence, does more public ſervice than all the miniſters of 
ſtate from Adam to Walpole ; and fo adieu. 


. XXIX. 
Lord BolINGBROEK E fe Dr SwrFr. 


P37 charges himſelf with this letter. He has been 
here two days ; he is now hurrying to London ; he 
will hurry back to Twickenham in two days more; 
and, before the end of the week, he will be, for aught 
I know, at Dublin. In the mean time, his Dzine/s + 
grows and flouriſhes, as if he was there already. It 
will indeed be a noble work. The many will ſtare at it, 
the few will ſmile, and all his patrons, from Bickerſtaff 
to Gulliver, will rejoice, to ſee themſelves adorned in 
that immortal piece. | 
I hear that you have had ſome return of your illneſs, 
which carried you fo fuddenly from us, if indeed it was 
our own illneſs which made you in ſuch haſte to be at 
blin. Dear Swift, take care of your health. I'll 
give you a receipt for it, à la Montagne, or, which is 
better, à la Bruyere. Nouriſſer bien voir corpse ; ne le 
fatiguer jamais: laiſſer rouiller Peſprit, meuble inutil, wotre 
outil dangereux : laiſſer ſonner vos cloches le matin, pour e- 
veiller les chanoines, et pour faire dormir le Doyen d un ſom- 
meil drux et pro fond, qui lui procure de beauæ ſenget : lever 
vous tard, et aller a Þ egliſe, pour vous faire payer d avoir 
bien dormi et bien dejeunt, As to myſelf, (a perſon about 


+ The Dunciad. 
whom 
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whom I concern myſelf very little), I muſt ſay a word or 
two out of complaiſance to you. I am in my farm, 
and here I ſhoot ſtrong and tenacious roots. have 
caught hold of the earth, (to uſe a gardener's phraſe), 
and neither my enemies nor my friends will find it an 
ealy matter to tranſplant me again. Adieu. Let me 
hear from vou. at leaſt of you. I love you for a thou- 
tand things; for none more than for the juſt eſteem and 
love which ; ou have for all the ſons of Adam. 


P. S. According to Lord Bolingbroke's account, I 
ſha!l be at Dublin in three days. I cannot help adding 
a word, to deſire you to expect my foul there with you 
by that time ; but as for the jade of a body that is 
tacked to it, I fear there will be no dragging it after. 
I aſſure you | have few friends here to detain me, and 
no powerſul one at court abſolutely to forbid my jour- 
ney. I am told the gynocracy are of opinion, that 
they want no better writers than Cibber, and the Bri- 
tiſh journaliſt ; ſo that we may live at quiet, and apply 
ourſelves to our more abſtruſe ſtudies. The only cour- 
tiers I know, or have the honour to call my friends, are 
John Gay and Mr Bowry. The former is at preſent ſo 
employed in the elevated airs of his opera, and the lat- 
ter in the exaltation of his high dignity, (that of her 
Majeſty's waterman), that I can ſcarce obtain a catego- 
rical anſwer from either to any thing I fay to them. But 
the opera ſucceeds extremaly, to yours and my extreme 
ſatisfaction, of which be promiſes this poſt to give 
you a full account. I have becn in a worſe condition 
of health than ever, and think my immortality is very 
near out cf my enjoyment : fo it muſt be in you, and 
in poſterity, to make me what amends you can for dy- 
ing young. Adieu. While I am, Iam yours. Pray 
love me, and take care of yourlelf. | 


LETTER XXX. 


March 23. 1727-8. 
| Send you a very odd thing, a paper printed in Boſton 
in New England, wherein you'll find a real perſon, 
D 2 a mem- 
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8s member of their parliament, of the name of una 
than Gulliver. It the fame of that traveller has tra- 
velled thither, it has travelled very quick to have folks 
chriſtened already by the name of the ſuppoſed author, 
But if you object, that no child ſo lately chriſtened, 
could be arrived at years of maturity to be elected into 
1 ; I reply, (to ſolve the riddle), that the per- 

u is an Anabapti/t, and not chriſtened till of full age, 
which ſets all right. However it be, the accident is 
very ſingular, that theſe two names ſhould be united. 

Mr Gay's opera has been acted near forty days run- 
ning, and will certainly continue the whole featon. So 
he has more than a fence about his thouſand pound +: 
he'll ſoon be thinking of a fence about his two thouſand. 
Shall no one of us live as we would with each other to 
live ? Shall he have no annuity, you no ſettlement on 
this ſide, and I no proſpect of getting to you on the 
other ? This world is made for Czfar,—as Cato faid ; 
for ambitious, falſe, or flattering people, to domineer 
in. Nay they would not, by their good will, leave us 
our very books, thoughts, or words in quiet. I defpiſe 
the world yet, I aſſure you, more than either Gay or 

u, and the court more than all the reſt of the world. 
As for thoſe ſcribblers for whom you apprehend I would 
ſuppreſs my Dulreſs, (which, by the way, for the fu- 
ture, you are to call by a more pompous name, The 
Dunciad), how much that neſt of hornets are my re- 
gard, will eafily appear to you, when you read the 
treatiſe of the Bathos. 

At all adventures, yours and my name ſhall ſtand 
tinked as friends to potterity, both in verſe and proſe, 
and, as Tully calls it, in conſuetudine ftudiorum. Would 
to God our perſons could but as well and as furely be 
inſeparable ! I find my other ties dropping from me : 
ſome worn off, ſome torn off, others relaxing daily: 


+ Before Mr Gay had fenced this thouſand pounds, he had a con- 
ſultation with his friends about the diſpolal of it. Mr L. advited him 
to intruſt it to the funds, and live upon the intereit ; Dr Arbuthnot, 
to intruſt it to Providence, and live upon the principal; and Mr 
Pope was for purchaſing an annuity for life. In this uncertainty he 
could only ſay with the old man in Terence, Feciſtis probe : 

| Incertior ſum multo, quam dudum. Warb. 
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my greateſt, both by duty, gratitude, and humanity, 
time is ſhaking every moment, and it now hangs but by 
a thread! I am many years the older, for _ ſo muc 


with one ſo old; much the more helpleſs, for having 
been ſo long helped and tended by her ; much the more 
conſiderate and tender, for a daily commerce with one 
who required me juſtly to be both to her; and conſe- 
quently the more melancholy and thoughtful ; and the 
leſs fit for others, who want only in a companion or a 
friend, to be amuſed or entertained. My conſtitution 
too has had its ſhare of decay, as well as my ſpirits ; and 
I am as much in the decline at forty as you at ſixty. 
I believe we ſhould be fit to live together, could I get 
a little more health, which might make me not quite 
inſupportable. Your deafneſs would agree with my dul- 
ne!s ; you would not want me to ſpeak when you could 
not hear. But God torbid you ſhould be as deſtitute of 
the ſocial comforts of life, as I muſt when P loſe my mo- 
ther ; or that ever you ſhould loſe your more uſetul ac- 
quaintance ſo utterly, as to turn your thoughts to ſuch 
a broken reed as I am, who could fo ill ſupply your 
wants. I am extremely troubled at the returns of your 
deafneſs ; you cannot be too particular in the accounts 
of your health to me ; every thing you do or fay in this 
kind, obliges me, nay, delights me, to ſee the juſtice you 
do me in thinking me concerned in all your concerns; 
ſo that though the pleaſanteſt thing you can tell me be 
that you are better or eafier, next to that it pleaſes me, 
that you make me the perſon you would complain to. 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happieſt end I know of this life, ſo the next felicity is, 
to get rid of fools and ſcoundrels ; which I can't but 
own to you was one part of my defign in falling upon 
theſe authors, whoſe incapacity is not greater than 
their infincerity ; and of whom I have always found, 
(if I may quote myſelf), 


That each bad author is as bad a friend. 
This poem will rid me of thoſe inſeQs. 
Cedite, Romani ſcriptores, cedite, Graii; 
Neicio quid majus naſcitur Iliade ; | 
D 3 I mean 
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I mean than ay /liad ; and I call it Ne/cio quid, which 
is a degree of modeſty ; but however, if it ſilence theſe 


fellows , it muſt be ſomething greater than any Iliad in 
Chriſtendom, Adieu. 


SE EF TRE XXXI. 
From Dr S wirr. 


| Dublin, May 10. 1728. 
Have with great pleaſure ſhewn the New England 
news-paper with the two names Jonathan G ullwer ; 

and I remember Mr Forteſcae ſent you an account 

from the aſſizes, of one Lemuel Gulliver, who had a 

cauſe there, and loſt it on his ill reputation of being a 

liar. Theſe are not the only obſervations 1 have made 

upon odd ſtrange accidents in trifles, which in things 
of great importance would have been matter for hiſto- 
rians. Mr Gay's opera hath been aQed here twenty 
times; and my Lord Lieutenant ? tells me, it is very 

y performed ; he hath ſeen it often, and approves it 

mu 

You give a moſt melancholy account of yourſelf, and 
which I do not approve. I reckon, that a man ſubj ect 
like us to bodily infirmities, ſhould only occaſionally 
converſe with great people, notwithſtanding all their 
good qualities, eaſineſſes, and kindneſſes. There is an- 
other race which I prefer before them, as beef and mut- 
ton for conſtant diet before partridges ; I mean a middle 
kind, both for underſtanding and fortune ; who are per- 
fectly eaſy, never impertinent, complying in everv 
thing, ready to do a hundred little offices that you and 

I may often want, who dine and fit with me nve times 

for once that I go to them, and whom I can teil with- 

out offence, that I am otherwiſe engaged at preſent. 

'T his you cannot expect from any of thoſe that either 

you, or I, or both are acquainted with on your ſide ; 

who are only fit for our healthy ſeaſons, and have much 


+ It did, in alittle time, effectually ſilence hem. Warb. 
1 Lord Carteret, 
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buſineſs of their own. God forbid I ſhould condemn 
you to Ireland, (quanquam OJ; and for England I de- 
ipair ; and indeed a change of affairs would come too 
late at my ſeaſon of life, and might probably produce 
nothing on my behalf. You have kept Mrs Pope long- 
er, and have had her care beyond what from nature 
you could expect; not but her loſs will be very ſenſible, 
whenever it ſhall happen. I ſay one thing, that both 
ſummers and winters are milder here than with you; all 
things for life in general better for a middling fortune: 
you will have an abſolute command of your company, 
with whatever obſequiouſneſs or freedom you may ex- 
pect or allow. I have an elderly houſckeeper F, who 
hath been my W—lp—le above thirty years, whene- 
ver | lived in this kingdom. I have the command of 
one or two villa's near this town : you have a warm a- 
partment in this houſe, and two gardens for amuſement. 
I have ſaid enough, yet not half. Except abſence from 
friends, I confels freely that I have no diſcontent at li- 
ving here; beſides what ariſes from a filly ſpirit of li- 
berty, which as it neither ſours my drink, nor hurts my 
meat, nor ſpoils my ſtomach farther than in imagina- 
tion, ſo I reſolve to throw it off. 

You talk of this Dunciad ; but I am impatient to 
have it wo/are perora ;—there is now a vacancy for tame. 
The Beggars opera hath done its taſk ; diſcedat, uti con- 
viva ſatur. Adieu. 


TT XXXII. 
From Dr Swirr. 


June 1. 1728. 
1 Look upon my Lord Bolingbroke and us two, as a 
peculiar triumvirate, who have nothing to expect, 
or to fear; and fo far fitteſt to converſe with one an- 
other: only he and I are a little ſubject to ſchemes, 
and one of us ( I wont ſay which) upon very weak ap- 
pearances, and this you have nothing to do with. I do 
proteſs, without affectation, that your kind opinion of 
+ Mrs Brent. 
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me as a patriot, (ſince you call it ſo), is what I do not 
deſerve ; becauſe what I do is owing to perfect rage and 
reſentment, and the mortifying fight of flavery, folly, 
and baſeneſs about me, among which I am forced to 
live. And I will take my oath, that you have more 
virtue in an hour, than I in feven years: for you de- 

iſe the follies and hate the vices of mankind, without 

e leaſt ill effect on your temper ; and with regard to 
particular men, you are inclined always rather to think 
the better; whereas with me it is always directly contrary. 
I hope, however, this is not in you from a ſuperior prin- 
ciple of virtue, but from your ſituation ; which hath 
made all parties and intereſts indifferent to you, who 
can be under no concern about high and low church, 
Whig and Tory, or who is firſt miniſter... Your long 
letter was the laſt I received till this by Dr Delany, 
although you mention another ſince. The Doctor told 
me your ſecret about the Dunciad ; which does not pleaſe 
me, becauſe it defers gratifying my vanity in the moſt 
tender point, and perhaps may wholly diſappoint it. As 
to one of your inquiries, I am eaſy enough in great 
matters ; but have a thouſand paltry vexations in my 
little ſtation ; and the more contemptible, the more 
vexatious. There might be a Lutrin writ upon the 
tricks uſed by my chapter to teaſe me. I do not con- 
verſe with one creature of ſtation or title, but I have a 
ſet of eaſy people whom I entertain when I have a mind. 
J have formerly deſcribed them to you; but when you 
come, you ſhall have the honours of the country as 
much as you pleaſe : and I ſhall, on that account, make 
a better figure as long as I live. Pray Cod pr-terve 
Mrs Pope for your ſake and eaſe ; I love and eſtcem her 
too much to wiſh it for her own: if T were kve and 
twenty, I would wiſh to be of her age, to be as ſecure 
as the is of a better life. Mrs P. B. has writ to me, 
and is one of the beſt letter-writers I know ; very good 
ſenſe, civility, and friendſhip, wichout any ſtiffnets or 
conſtraint. The Dunciad has taken wind here; but it 
it had not, you are a: much known here as in England, 
and the univerſity-lads Will croud to kits the hem of 
your garment. I am grieved to heir that my Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's ill health forced him to the Bath. lell me, 
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is not Temperance a neceſſary virtue for great men, 
fince it is the parent of Eaſe and Liberty? ſo neceſſary 
for the uſe and improvement of the mind, and which 
hiloſophy allows to be the greateſt felicities of life? I 
— had health been given ſo liberally to you, it 
would have been better huſbanded without ſname to 
your parts. 


r XXIII. 


Daacley, June 28. 1728. 

Now hold the pen for my Lord Bolingbroke, who 
I is reading your letter between two hay-cocks ; but 
his attention is ſomewhat diverted, by caſting his eyes 
on the clouds, not in admiration of what you ſay, but 
for fear of a ſhower. He is pleaſed with your placing 
him in the triumvirate between yourſelf and me ; though 


he ſays, that he doubts he ſhall fare like Lepidus, while 


one of us runs away with all the power like Auguſtus, 
and another with all the pleaſures like Antony. It 1s 
upon a foreſight of this, that he has fitted up his farm ; 
and you will agree, that this ſcheme of retreat at leaſt 
is not founded upon weak appearances. Upon his re- 
turn from the Bath, all peccant humours, he finds are 
purged out of him; and his great teir perance and œco- 
nomy arc fo ſignal, that the firſt is fit for my conflitution, 
and the latte: would enable you to lay up ſo much money 
as to buy a biſhoprick in England. As to the return of 
his health and vigour, were you here, you might inquire 
of his hay-makers ; but as to his temperance, I can an- 
ſwer, that (for one whole day) we have had nothing for 
dinner but mutton- broth, beans and bacon, and a barn- 
door fowl. 

Now his Lordſhip is run after his cart, I have a mo- 
ment left to myſelf to tell you, that I overheard him 
yeſterday agree with a painter for 200 J. to paint his 
country-hall with trophies of rakes, ſpades, prongs, &c. 
and ot r ornaments, merely to countenance his calling 
this plac. a farm. No turn over a new leaf. 


[ 


He bids me aſſure you, he ſhou!d be ſorry not to have 
more ſchemes of kindneſs for his friends, than of ambi- 
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tion for himſelf. There, though his ſchemes may be 
weak, the motives at leaſt are ſtrong. And he ſays fur- 
ther, if you could bear as great a fall and decreaſe of 
your revenues, as he knows by experience he can, you 
would not live in Ireland an hour. 

The Dunciad is going to be printed in all pomp, with 
the inſcription, which makes me proudeſt. It will be 
attended with Proeme, Prolegomena. Teſtimonia Scripto- 
rum, Index Authorum, and notes Variorum. As to the 
latter, I defire you to read over the text, and make a 
few in any way you like beſt +, whether dry raillery, 
upon the ſtyle and way of commenting of trival critics ; 
or humorous, upon the authors in the poem; or hitto- 
rical, of perſons, places, times ; or explanatory ; or 
collecting the parallel paſſazes of the ancients. Adieu. 
I am pretty well, my mother not ill; Dr Arbuthnot 
vexed with his fever by intervals ; I am afraid he de- 
clines, and we ſhall loſe a worthy man: 1 am troubled 
about him very much, 


Zan, &c. 


3 XXXIV. 
From Dr Swirr. 


Tuly 16. 1728. 
Have often run over the Dunciad in an Iriſh edition, 


| (I ſuppoſe full of faults), which a gentleman ſent 
me. The notes I could wiſh to be very large, in what 
relates to the perſons concerned ; for I have long ob- 
ſerved, that twenty miles from London no body under- 
ſtands hints, initial letters, or town facts and paſlages ; 
and in a few years not even thoſe who live in London. 
I would have the names of thoſe ſcribblers printed in- 
dexically at the beginning or end of the poem, with an 
account of their works, for the reader to refer to. I 
would have all the parodies (as they are called) referred 
to the author they imitate. When I began this 


long paper, I thought I ſhould have filled it with ſet- 
T Dr Swift did , 
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ting down the ſeveral paſſages I had marked in the edition 
I had; but I find it unneceſſary, ſo many of them fall- 
ing under the ſame rule. After twenty times readin 
the whole, I never, in my opinion, ſaw ſo much g 
ſatire, or more good ſenſe, in ſo many lines. How it 
aſſes in Dublin, I know not yet; but I am ſure it will 
a great diſadvantage to the poem, that the perſons 
and facts will not be underſtood, till an explanation 
comes out, and a very full one. I imagine it is not to 
be publiſhed till towards winter, when folks begin to 
pom in town. Again I inſiſt, you muſt have your a- 
riſks filled up with ſome real names of real dunces. 

I am now reading your preceding letter of June 28. 
and find that all I have adviſed above is mentioned 
there I would be glad to know whether the quarto 
edition is to come out anonymoully, as publiſhed by the 
commentator, with all his pomp of prefaces, &c. and 
among many complaints of ſpurious editions. I am 
thinking whether the editor ſhould not follow the old 
ſtyle of this excellent author, &c. and refine in many 
places when you meant no refinement ; and into the bar- 
gain, take all the load of naming the dunces, their qua- 
lities, hiſtories, and performances. 7; ; 

As to yourſelf, I doubt you want a ſpurrer-on to ex- 
erciſe and to amuſements; but to talk of decay at your 
ſeaſon of life, is a jeſt. But you are not ſo regular as I. 
You are the moſt temperate man God-ward, and the 
moſt intemperate yourſelf-ward, of molt I have known. 
I ſuppoſe Mr Gay will return from the Bath with twenty 
pounds more fleſh, and two hundred leſs in money, Pro- 
vidence never deſigned him to be above two and twen- 
ty, by his thoughtleſineſs and cullibility. He hath as 
little foreſight of age, ſickneſs, poverty, or loſs of ad- 
mirers, as a girl at ſiſteen By the way, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that my Lord Bolingbroke (from the effects of his 
kindneſs to me) argues moſt ſophiſtically: the fall from 
a million to a hundred thouſand pounds is not fo great, 
as from eight hundred pounds a-vear to one: beſides, 
he is a controller of fortune, and poverty dares not 
look a great miniſter in the face under his loweſt de- 
clenfion. I never knew hira live io great and expen- 
nvely as he hath done ſince his return from exile ; ſuch 

| mortals 
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mortals have reſources that others are not able to com- 
prehend. But God bleſs you, whoſe great genius has 
not ſo N you as to leave you to the courteſy 
of mankind ; for wealth is liberty, and liberty is a bleſ- 
ſing fitteſt for a philoſopher, and Gay is a ſlave juſt by 
two thouſand pounds too little, And Horace was 
of my mind, and let my Lord contradi& him, if he 
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Bath, Now. 12. 1728. 

Have paſſed fix weeks in queſt of health, and found it 
not: but I found the folly of ſolicitude about it in 
a hundred inſtances; the contrariety of opinions and 
practices, the inability of phyſicians, the blind obedience 
of ſome patients, and as blind rebellion of others. I 
believe at a certain time of life, men are either fools 
or phyſicians for themſelves, and zealots or divines for 

themſelves. | 
It was much in my hopes that you intended us a win- 
ter's viſit ; but laſt week I repented that wiſh, having 
been alarmed with a report of your lying ill on the road 
from Ireland; from which I am juſt relieved, by an at- 
ſurance that you are ſtill at Sir A——'s planung and 
building; two things that I envy ypu for, beſides a 
third, which is the ſociety of a valuable lady. I con- 
clude, (though I know nothing of it), that you quarrel 
with her, and abuſe her every day, if ſhe is ſo. I won- 
der I hear of no lampoons upon her, either made by 
yourſelf, or by others, becauſe you eſteem her. I think 
It a vaſt pleaſure, that whenever two people of merit 
regard one another, ſo many ſcoundrels envy and are 
angry at them: it is bearing teſtimony to a merit they 
cannot reach; and if you knew the inũnite content I 
have received of late, at the finding yours and my name 
conſtantly united in any filly ſcandal, I think you 
would go near to ſing /o trizmphe ! and celebrate my 
happineſs in verſe ; and I believe, if you won't, I 
mall. The inſcription to the Dunciad is now printed, 
and inſerted in the poem. Do you care I ſhould ſay 
any 
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any thing farther how much that poem is yours ? fince 
certainly without you it had never been. Would to God 
we were together tor the reſt of our lives! The whole 
weight of icribblers would juſt ſerve to find us amuſe- 
ment, and not more. I hope you are too well employ- 
ed to mind them. Every ſtick you plant, and every 
ſtone you lay, is to ſome purpole ; but the buſineſs of 
ſuch lives as theirs is but to die Caily, to labour, and 
raiſe nothing. - I only wiſh we could comtort each other 
under our bodily infirmities ; and let thoſe who have ſo 

reat a mind to have more wit than we, win it and wear 
it. Give us but eaſe, health, peace, and fair weather ; 
I think it is the beſt wiſh in the world, and you know 
whoſe it was. If I lived in Ireland, I fear the wet cli- 
mate would endanger more than my lite ; my humour, 
and health; I am ſo atmoipherical a creature. 

I muſt not omit acquainting you, that what you heard 
of the words ſpoken of you in the drawing-room, was not 
true. The tavings of princes are generally as ill related, 
as the ſayings of wits. To ſuch reports little of our re- 


gard thould be given, and leſs of our conduct influenced 
by them. 


LT T7 FEM ET 
From Dy Swirr. 


Dublin, Feb. 13. 1728. 

I Lived very eaſily in the country. Sir A. is a man of 

ſenſe, and a ſcholar, has a good voice, and my Lady 
a better ; ſhe is pertectly well bred, and defirous to im- 
prove her underſtanding, which is very good, but. cul- 
tivated too much like a fine lady. She was my pupil 
there, and ſeverely chid when ſhe read wrong. With 
that, and walking, and making twenty little amuſing 
improvements, and writing family-verſes of mirth by 
way of libels on my Lady, my time paſſed very well, 
and in very great order; infinitely better than here, 


where I ſee no creature but my ſervants, and my old 


Preſbyterian 
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Preſbyterian houſe-keeper, denying myſelf to every 
body, till I ſhall recover my ears. 

The account of another Lord Lieutenant was only 
in a common news paper when I was in the country ; 
and if it ſhould have happened to be true, I would have 
defired to have had acceſs to him, as the ſituation I am 
in requires. But this renews the grief for the death of 
our friend Mr Congreve, whom I loved from my youth, 
and who ſurely, beſides his other talents, was a very 
agreeable companion. He had the misfortune to ſquan- 
der away a very good conſtitution in his younger days ; 
and I think a man of ſenſe and merit like him, is bound 
in conſcience to preſerve his health, for the ſake of his 
friends, as well as of himſelf. Upon his own account 
I could not much defire the continuance of his lite under 
ſo much pain, and ſo many infirmities. Years have 
not yet hardened me; and I have an addition of weight 
on my ſpirits ſince we loft him; though I ſaw him ſo 
ſeldom ; and poſſibly if he had lived on, ſhould never 
have ſeen him more, I do not only with, as you aſk 
me, that I was unacquainted with any deſerving perſon, 
but almoſt that I never had a friend. Here is an ingeni- 
ous good-humoured phyſician 5, a fine gentleman, an 
excellent ſcholar, eaty in his fortunes, kind to every 
body, hath abundance of friends, entertains them often 
and liberally ; they paſs the evening with him at cards, 
with plenty of good meat and wine, eight or a dozen 
together ; he loves them all, and they him. He has 
twenty of theſe at command ; if one of them dies, it 
is no more than poor Tom ! he gets another, or takes 
up with the reft, and is no more moved than at the loſs 
of his cat; he offends no body, is eaſy with every body. 
Is not this the true happy man ? I was deſcribing 
him to my Lady A , who knows him too ; but ſhe 
hates him mortally by my character, and will not drink 
his health. I would give half my fortune for the fame 
temper ; and yet I cannot fay I love it; for l do not 
love my Lord » who is much of the Doctor's na- 
ture. J hear Mr. Gay's ſecond opera ||, which you men- 
tion, is forbid ; and then he will be once more fit to 


be adviſed, and reje& your advice. Adieu. 
| LE T- 


$ Dr Helſham, j Polly, 
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T 
D+ SwirT to Lor{ Bol IN CGBROERE. 


Dublin, March, 21. 1729. 

OU tell me you have not quitted the deſign of 

collecting, writing, &c. This is the anſwer of eve- 
ry ſinner who defers his repentance. I wiſh Mr Pope 
were as great an urger as I, who long for nothing more 
than to ſee truth under your hands, laying all detracti- 
on in the duſt. I find myſelf diſpoſed every year, or 
rather every month, to be more angry and revengetul ; 
and my rage is ſo ignoble, that it deſcends even to reſent 
the folly and baſeneſs of the inſlaved people among 
whom 1 live. I knew an old Lord in Leiceſterſhire, 
who amuſed himſelf with mending pitchforks and ſpades 
for his tenants gratis. Yet I have higher ideas left, if I 
were nearer to objects on which I might employ them; 
and contemning my private fortune, would gladly croſs 
the channel, and ſtand by, while my betters were dri- 
ving the boars out of the garden, if there be any pro- 
bable expeCtation of ſuch an endeavour. When I was 
of your age, I often thought of death; but now after a 
dozen years more, it 15 never out of my mind, and terri- 
fies me leſs. I conclude, that Providence hath ordered 
dur fears to decreaſe with our 2 : and yet I love /a 
bagatelle better than ever ; for finding it troubleſome to 
read at night, and the company here growing taſteleſs, I 
am always writing bad proſe, or worſe verſes, either of 
rage or raillery, whereof fome few eſcape to give offence 
or mirth, and the reſt are burnt. 

They print ſome Iriſh traſh in London, and charge 
it on me, which you will clear me of to my friends; 
for all are ſpurious except one paper 4, for which Mr 
Pope very lately chid me. I remember your Lordſhip 
uſed to ſay, that a few good ſpeakers would in time car- 
ry any point that was right; and that the common me- 


p ＋ Intitled, A libel on Dr Delany and a certain great Lard Vol. 6, 
323. 
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thod of a majority, by calling, To the queſtion, would 
never hold long when reaſon was on the other fide. 
Whether politics do not change like gaming by the in- 
vention of new tricks, I am ignorant: but I believe in 
your time you would never, as a miniſter, have ſuffered 
an act to paſs through the H. of C s, only be- 
cauſe you were ſure of a majority in the H. ot L—s to 
throw it out : becauſe it would be unpopular, and con- 
ſequently a loſs of reputation. Yet this we are told hath 
been the caſe in the qualification - hill relating to penſion- 
ers. It ſhould ſeem to me, that corruption, like ava- 
rice, hath no bounds. I had opportunities to know 
the proceedings of your miniſtry better than any other 
man of my rank ; and having not much to do, I have 
often compared it with theſe laſt ſi teen years of a pro- 
found peace all over Europe, and we running ſeven mil- 
hons in debt. I am forced to play at ſmall game, to ſet 
the beaſts here 2-madding, merely ior want of better 
| ok Tentanda via eft, qua me quoque poljim, &c. 

he d take thoſe politics, where a dunce might 
22 for a dozen years together. I will come in per- 

n toEngland, if I am provoked, and fend for the dic- 
tator from the plough. I diſdain to ſay, O mihi pre- 
teritos but cruda dio wiridiſque ſenectus Pray, my 
Lord, how are the gardens? have you taken down the 
mount, and removed the yew-hedges ? Have you not 
bad weather for the ſpring-corn ? Has Mr Pope gone 
farther in his ethic poems? and is the head-land fown 
with wheat? and what ſays Polybius ? and how does 
my Lord St John f ? Which laſt queſtion is very mate- 
rial to me, becauſe | love Burgundy, and riding between 
Twickenham and Dawley. i built a wall five years 
ago; and when the maſons played the knaves, nothing 
delighted me ſo much as to ſtand by, while me ſerwants 
threw down what was amiſs. I have likewiſe feen a 
monkey overthrow all the difhes and plates in a kitchen, 
merely for the pleaſure of ſeeing them tumble, and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall. I with you 
would invite me to ſuch another entertainment: but you 
think, as I ought to think, that it is time for me to have 


T Lo:d St John of Batterſea, father to Lord Bolingbroke. 
done 
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done with the world; and ſo I would, if I could get 
into a better before I was called into the beſt, and not 
die here in a rage, like a poiſoned rat in ahole. I won- 
der you are not aſhamed to let me pine away in this 
kingdom, while you are out of power. 

come from looking over the melange above written, 
and declare it to be a true copy of my preſent diſpoſiti- 
on; which mult nceds pleaſe you, ſince nothing was 
ever more diſpleaſing to myſelf. I defire you to preſent 
my moſt humble retpects to my Lady. 


r 
Dr Swi r to Lord BoLI R GBRORk. 


Dublin, April 5. 1729. 

12 not think it could be poſſible for me to hear bet- 
ter news than that of your getting over your ſcur- 
vy ſuit, which always hung as a dead weight on my 
heart. I hated it in all its circumſtances, as it affected 
your fortune and quiet, and in a ſituation of life that 
mutt make it every way vexatious. And as I am infi- 
nitely obliged to you for the jutlice you do me, in ſup- 
poſing your affairs do at leaſt concern me as much as 
my own ; fol would never have pardoned your omit- 
ting it. But before | go on, I cannot forbear mention- 
ing what [I read laſt ſummer in a news- paper, that you 
were writing the hiſtory of your own times, I ſup- 
poſe ſuch a report might ariſe from what was not ſecret 
among your friends, of your intention to write another 
kind of hiſtory ; which you often promiſed Mr Pope 
and me to do, I know he defires it very much ; and I 
am ſure I defire nothing more, for the honour and love 
[ bear you, and the perfect knowledge I have of your 
public virtue. My Lord, I have nc other notion of 
OEconomy, than that it is the parent of Liberty and 
Eaſe; and I am not the only friend you have who hath 
chid you in his heart for the negle& of it, though not 
with his mouth, as | have done. For there is a filly er- 
ror in the world, even among friends otherwiſe very 
good, not to intcrmeddle with mens affairs in ſuch 
nice matters. And, my Lord, I have made à maxim, 
that 
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that ſhould be writ in letters of diamonds, That a wiſe 
man ought to have money in his head, but not in his 
heart. Pray, my Lord, inquire, whether your proto- 
type, my Lord Digby, after the reſtoration, when he 
was at Briſtol, did not take ſome care ot his fortune, 
notwithſtanding that quotation I once ſent you out of 
his ſpeech to the H. of Commons? in my conſcience, I 
believe Fortune, like other drabs, values a man gradu- 
ally leſs for every year he lives. J have demonſtration 
for it: becaue if I play at piquet for ſix- pence with a 
man or a woman two years younger than myſelf, I 
always loſe ; and there is a young girl of twenty, who 
never failz of winning my money at backgammon, though 
the is a bungler, ay , the game be eccleſiaſtic. As to 
the public, I confeſs nothing could cure my itch of 
meddling with it, but theſe frequent returns of deafneſs, 
which have hindred me from paſſing laſt winter in Lon- 
don: yet I cannot but conſider the perfidiouſneſs of 
ſome people, who I thought, when I was laſt there, 
upon a change that — were the moſt impudent 
in forgetting their profeſſions that I have ever known. 
Pray, will you pleaſe to take your pen, and blot me out 
that political maxim from whatever book it is in, That 
res nolunt diu male adminiſtrari ; the commonneſs makes 
me not know who is the author, but ſure he mult be 
ſome modern. 

I am forry for Lady Bolingbroke's ill health; but ! 
proteſt I never knew a very deſerving perſon of that ſex, 
who had not too much reaſon to complain of ill health. 
I never wake without finding life à more infignificant 
thing than it was the day before ; which is one _= 
advantage I get by living in this country, where there 
is nothing I ſhall be ſorry to loſe. But my greateſt mi- 
ſery is recolleCting the ſcene of twenty years paſt, and 
then all on a ſudden dropping into the preſent. I re- 
member, when I was a little boy, I felt a great fiſh at the 
end of my line, which I drew up almolt on the ground, 
but ĩt dropt in; and the diſappointment vexes me to this 
very day; and I believe it was the type of all my future 
diſappointments. I ſhould be aſhamed to ſay this to 
you, if you had not a ſpirit fitter to bear your own 
misfortunes, than I have to think of them. Is there 

patience 
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patience left to reflect, by what qualities wealth and 
reatneſs are got, and by what qualities they are loſt ? 
f have read my friend Congreve's verſes to Lord Cob- 
ham, which end with a vile and falle moral, and I re- 
member is not in Horace to TI 1bullus, which he imitates, 
« That all times ate equally virtuous and vitious;“ 
wherein he ditfers from all poets, philoſophers, and 
Chriſtiars, that ever writ. It is more probable, that 
there may be an equal quantity of virtue always in the 
world; but ſometimes there may be a peck of it in Aſia, 
and hardly a thimble-fuil in Europe. But if there be 
no virtue, there is abundance of ſincerity ; for I will 
venture all I am worth, that there is not one human 
creature in power, who will nct be modeſt enough to 
conſe ſs, that he proceeds wholly upon a principle of cor- 
ruption. I tay this, becauſe I have a ſcheme, in ſpite 
of your notions, to govern England upon the principles 
of virtue : and when the nation is ripe tor it, I defire 
you will ſend for me. I have learned this by living like 
a hermit, by which I am got backwards about nineteen 
hundred years in the æta of the world, and begin to 
wonder at the wickedneſs of men. I dine alone upon 
half a diſh of meat, mix water with my wine, walk 
ten miles a-day, and read Baronius. Hic explicit epi- 
ſtola ad Dom. Bolingbroke, et incipit ad amicum Pope. 


Having finiſhed my letter to Ariſtippus, I now begin 
to you. I was in great pain about Mrs Pope, having 
heard from others that ſhe was in a very dangerous way, 
which made me ihink it unſeaſonable to trouble you. 
Iam aſhamed to tell you, that when I was very young, 
I had more defire to be famous than ever ſince ; and 
fame, like ail things elſe in this life, grows with me 
every day more a trifie. But you who are ſo much 
younger, although you want that health you deſerve, 
yet your ſpirits ate as vigorous as if your body were 
ſounder. I hate a croud, where 1 have not an eaſy 
place to ſee and be ſeen. A great library always makes 
me m-lancholy, where the beſt author is as much ſquee- 
zed, and as obſcure, as a porter at a coronation. In 
my on little library, I value the compilements of Græ- 

vius 
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vius and Gronovius, which make thirty-one volumes in 
tolio, (and were given me by my Lord Bolingbroke), 
more than all my books befides ; becaute whoever comes 
into my cloſet, caits his eyes immediately upon them, 
and will not vouchſafe to look upon Plato or Xenophon. 
I tell you, it is almoſt incredible how opinions change, 
by the decline or decay of ſpitiis; and I will further 
tell you, that all my endeavours from a boy to diſtinguiſh 
myſelf, were only for want of a great title and fortune; 
that I might be uſed like a lord by thoſe who have an 
opinion of my parts; whether right or wrong, it is no 
great matter; and fo the reputation of wit or great Jear- 
ning does the ice of a blue riband, or of a cuach and 
fix horſes. To be remembered jor ever on the account 
of our friendſhip, is what would exceedingly pleaſe me; 
but yet I never loved to make a viſit, or be ſeen walk- 
ing with my betters, becauſe thzy get all the eyes and 
civilities from me. I no ſooner writ this than I correQ- 
ed myſelf, and remembered Sir Fulk Grevil's epitaph, 
* Here lies, c who was friend to Sir Philip Sid- 
% ney.” And therefore I moſt heartily thank you, for 


your defire that I would record our friendſhip in verſe; 


which if I can ſucceed in, I will never defire to write 
one more line in poetry while I live. You muſt preſent 
my humble ſervice to Mrs Pope, and let her know 1 
pray for her continuance in the world, for her own rea- 
ſon, that ſhe may live to take care of you. 


TV 
From Dr Swirr. 


| Aug. 11. 1729. 
1 AM very ſenſible, that in a former letter I talked 

very weakly of my own affairs, and of my imper- 
fe& wiſhes and defires; which however I find with ſome 
comfort do now daily decline, very fuitable to my ſtate 
of health for ſome months pait. For my head is never 
perfectly free from giddineſs, and eſpeciully towardsnight. 
Yet my diſorder is very moderate, and I have been 
without a fit of deafneſs this half-year ; ſo I am like 


a horſe 
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a horſe, which, though off his mettle, can trot on tole- 
tably; and this compariſon puts me in mind to add, 
that | am returned to be a rider, wherein I with you 
would imitate me. As to this country, there have been 
three terrible years dearth of corn, and every place 
ſtrowed with beggars ; but dearths are common in bet- 
ter climates, and our evils here he much deeper. Ima- 

ine a nation, the two thirds of whoſe revenues are 
ipent out of it, and who are not permitted to trade with 
the other third, and where the pride of women will 
not ſutfer them to wear their own manufactures, even 
where they excel what come from abroad. This is the 
true ſtate of Ireland in a very few words. Thele evils 
operate more every day, and the kingdom is abſolutely 
, undone, as I have been telling oiten in print theſe ten 
years palt. : 

What I have ſaid requires forgiveneſs ; but I had a 
mind for once to let vou know the itate of our affairs, 
and my reaſon for being more moved than perhaps be- 
comes a clergyman, and a piece of a philoſopher ; and 
perhaps the increaſe of years and diſorders may hope tor 
ſome allowance to complaints, eſpecially when I may 
call myſelf a ſtranger in a ſtrange land. As to poor Mrs 
Pope, (if the be {ill alive), I heartily pity you and pity 
her. Her great piety and virtue will infallibly make 
her happy in a better life, and her great age hath made 
her fully ripe for heaven and the grave, and her beſt 
friends will moſt with her eaſed of her labours, when 
ſhe hath ſo many good works to follow them. The lots 
you will feel by the want of her care and kindneſs, I 
know very well ; but the has amply done her part, as 
pu have yours. One reaion why I would have you in 

eland when you ſhall be at your own diſpoſal, is, that 
you may be maſter of two or three years revenues, pro- 
wiſe frugis in annos copia, ſo as not to be pinched in the 
leaſt when years increaſe, and perhaps vour health im- 
pairs : and when this kingdom 1s utterly at an end, you 
may ſupport me for the few years I ſhall happen to live ; 
and who knows but you may pay me exorbitant intereſt, 
for the ſpoonful of wine, and ſcraps of a chicken it will 
coſt me to feed you? I am confident you have too much 
reaſon to complain of ingratitude ; for 1 aever yet knew 

ay 
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any perſon one tenth part ſo heartily diſpoſed as you are 
to do good offices to others, without the lealt private 
view. 

Was it a gaſconade to pleaſe me, that you ſaid your 
fortune was increaſed 100 |, a- year ſince I leſt you? you 
ſhould have told me how. Thoſe /ub/idia ſenectuti are 
extremely deſirable, if they could be got with juſtice, 
and without avarice; of which vice though I cannot 
charge myſelf yet, nor feel any approaches towards it, 
yet no uſurer more wiſhes to be richer, (or rather to be 
furer of his rents). But I am not half ſo moderate as 
you; for I declare I cannot live eaſily under double to 
what you are ſatisfied with, 

I hope Mr Gay will keep his 3000 I. and live on the 
intereſt, without decreaſing the principal one penny; 
but I do not like your ſeldom ſeeing him. I hope he is 
grown more diſengaged from his intentneſs on his own 
affairs, which I ever diſliked, and is quite the reverſe to 
you, unleſs you are a very dexterous diſguiſer. I defire 
my humble ſervice to Lord Oxford, Lord Bathurſt, and 

rticularly to Mrs B—, but to no lady at court. God 
bleſs you for being a greater dupe than I. I love that 
character too myſelf, but I want your charity. Adieu. 


. 


Oct. 9. 1729. 

T pleaſes me that you received my books at laſt : but 
you have never once told me if you approve the 
whole, or diſapprove not of ſome parts of the commen- 
tary, &c, It was my principal aim in the entire work, 
to perpetuate the friendſhip between us, and to ſhew, 
that the friends or the enemies of one were the friends 
or enemies of the other. If, in any particular, any 
thing be ſtated or mentioned in a different manner from 
what you like, pray tell me freely, that the new editi- 
ons now coming out here, may have it recti fied. You'll 
find the oQtavo rather more correct than the quarto, 
with ſome additions to the notes and epigrams caſt in, 
which I wiſh had been increaſed by your acquaintance 
in Ireland. I rejoice in hearing that Drapiers-hill is to 
emulate 
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emulate Parnaſſus. I fear the country about it is as 
much impoveriſhed. I — ſhare in all that troubles 


you, and wiſh you removed from a ſcene of diſtreſs, 
which I know works your compaſſionate temper too 
ſtrongly. But if we are not to fee you here, I believe 
I ſhall once in my life ſee you there. You think more 
tor me, and about me, than any friend I have, and you 
think better for me. Perhaps you'll not be contented, 
though I am, that the additional 100 l. a-year is only 
for my life. My mother is yet living, and I thank God 
for it : ſhe will never be troubleſome to me, if ſhe be 
not ſo to herielf. But a melancholy object it is, to ob- 
ſerve the gradual decays both of body and mind, in a 
perſon to whom one is tied by the links of both. I 
can't tell whether her death itielf would be fo afflict- 
ing. 

Sa are too careful of my worldly affairs. I am rich 
enough, and I can afford to give away 100 |. a- year. 
Don't be angry: I will not live to be very old; I have 
revelations to the contrary. I would not crawl upon 
the earth without doing a little good when I have a 
mind to doit. I will enjox the pleaſure of what I give, 
by giving it alive, and ſeeing another enjoy it. When 
I die, I ſhould be aſhamed to leave enough to bnild me a 
monument, if there were a wanting friend above ground. 

Mr Gay aſſures me his 3000 |. is kept entire and ſa- 
cred. He ſeems to languiſh after a line from you, and 
complains tenderly. Lord Bolingbroke has told me ten 
times over he was going to write to you: Has he, or 
not? The Doctor is unaltcrable, both in friendſhip and 
quadrille. His wife has been very near death laſt week: 
his two brothers buried their wives within theſe fix 
weeks. Gay is ſixty miles off, and has been fo all this 
ſummer, with the Duke and Ducheſs of Queenſberry. 
He is the ſame man; 10 is every one here that you know. 
Mankind is unamendable. Optimus ille gui minimis ur- 
getur. Poor Mrs ** is like the reſt ; the cries at the 


thorn in her foot, but will ſuffer no body to pull it out. 
The court-lady I have a good opinion of ; yet I have 
treated her more negligently than you would do, be. 
cauſe you like to ſee the infide of a court, which I do 
not. I have ſeen her but twice. You have a —_— 

and. 
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hand at daſhing out a character by great ſtrokes, and at 
the lame time a delicate one at a fine touches. God for- 
bid you ſhould draw mine, if I were conſcious of an 

ilt: but if 1 were conſcious only of folly, God ſend 
it! for as no body can detect a great fault ſo well as you, 
no body would to well hide a ſmall one. But, after all, 
that lady means to do good, and does no harm, which 
is a vaſt deal for a courtier. I can aſſure you, that 
Lord Peterborow always ſpeaks kindly of you, and cer- 
tainly has as great a mind to be your friend as any one. 
I muſt throw away my pen ; it cannot, it will never tell 
you, what | inwardly am to you. Qu neques mon/irare, 
et ſentio tantum. 


r 
Lord BolixcrroKE to Dr Swirr. 


| Bruſſels, Sett. 27. 1729. 
1 Have brought your French acquaintauce + thus fat 
on her way into her own country, and conſiderably 
better in health than ſhe was when ſhe went to Alx. I 
begin to entertain hopes, that ſhe will recover fuch a de- 
gree of health as may render old age ſupportable. Both 
of us have cloſed the tenth luitre, and it is high time to 
determine how we ſhall play the laſt act of the farce. 
Might not my life be intitled much more properly a 
What-d"ye-call-it, than a farce ? Some comedy, a great 
deal of tragedy, and the whole interſperſed with ſcenes 
of Harlequin, Scaramouch, and Dr Baloardo, the pro- 
totype of your hero. I uſed to think ſometimes for- 
merly of old age and of death ; enough to prepare my 
mind, not enough to anticipate ſorrow, to daſh the joys 
of youth, and to be all my lite a-dying. I find the be- 
nefit of this pratice now, and find it more as I proceed 
on my journey: little regret hen I look backwards, lit- 
tle apprehenſion when | look forward. You complain 
grievouſly of your ſituation in Ireland : I would com- 
plain of mine too in England; but I will not; 


+ Lady Bolingbroke. 
nay, 
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nay, I ought not; for I find by long experience, that I 


can be unfortunate without being unhappy. I do not 
rove your joining together the figure of /iving, and 
pleaſure of giving, though your old prating friend 
Montagne does ſomething like it in one of his rhapſo- 
dies. To tell you my reaſons, would be to write an ef- 
ſay, and I ſhall hardly have time to write a letter: but 
if you will come over, and live with Pope and me, III 
ſhow you in an inſtant why thoſe two things ſhould not 
aller de pair; and that forced retrenchments on both 
may be made, without making us even uneaſy. You 
know that I am too expenſive, and all mankind knows 
that I have been cruelly plundered ; and yet I feel in my 
mind the power of deſcending without anxiety two or 
three ſtages more. In ſhort, Mr Dean, if you will come 
to a certain farm in Middleſex, you will find that I 
can live frugally without growling at the world, or be- 
ing peeviſh with thoſe whom Fortune has appointed to 
eat my bread, inſtead of appointing me to eat theirs : 
and yet I have naturally as little diſpoſition to frugality 
as any man alive. You ſay you are no philoſopher, and 
I think you are in the right to diſlike a word which is 
ſo often abuſed. But I am ſure you like to follow rea- 
ſon, not cuſtom, (which is ſometimes the reaſon, and 
oftener the caprice of others, of the mob of the world.) 
Now, to be ſure of doing this, you muſt wear your 
philoſophical ſpectacles as conſtantly as the Spaniards 
uſed to wear their. You mult make them part of your 
dreſs ; and ſooner part with your broad-brimmed beaver, 
your gown, your ſcarf, or even that emblematical veſt- 
ment, your ſurplice. Through this medium you will 
ſee few things to be vexed at, tew- perſons to be an 
at: and yet there will frequently be things which we 
ought to wiſh altered, and perſons whom we ought ta 
wiſh hanged. 
In your letter to Pope, you agree, that a regard for 
fame becomes a man more towards his exit, than at his 
entrance into life; and yet you confeſs, that the longer 
you live, the more you grow indifferent about it. Your 
ſentiment, is true and natural; your reaſoning, I am 
afraid, is not fo upon this occaſion. Prudence will make 
us deſire fame, becauſe it gives us many real and great 
Vox VIII. E advantages 
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advantages in all the affairs of life. Fame is the wiſe 
man's means ; his ends are his own good, and the good 
of ſociety. You poets and orators have inverted this 
order; vou propoſe fame as the end; and good, or at 
leaſt great actions, as the means. You go further; you 
teach our ſelf. love to anticipate the applauſe which we 
ſuppoſe will be paid by poſterity to our names ; and 
with idle notions of immortality you turn other heads 
beſides your own. I am afraid this may have done ſome 
harm in the world. 

Fame is an obje& which men purſue ſucceſsfully by 
various, and even contrary courſes. Your doctrine leads 
them to look on this end as effential, and on the means 
as indifferent; ſo that Fabricius and Craſſus, Cato and 
Czar, preſſed forward to the ſame goal. After all, per- 
baps it may appear, from a conſideration of the depra- 
vity of mankind, that you could do no better, nor keep 
up virtue in the world, without calling this paſſion, or 
this direction of ſelf-love, in to your aid. Tacitus has 
crouded this excuſe for you, according to his manner, 
into a maxim, Contemptu fame contemni virtutes. But 
now, whether we conſider fame as an uſeful inſtrument 
in all the occurrences of private and public life,or whether 
we conſider it as the cauſe of that pleaſure which our 
ſelf-love is ſo fond of; methinks, our entrance into lite, 
or (to ſpeak more properly) our youth, not our old age, 
is the ſeaſon when we ought to deſire it moſt, and 
therefore when it is moſt becoming to defire it with ar- 
dor. If it be uſeful, it is to be defired moſt when we 
have, or may hope to have, a long ſcene of action 
open before us. Towards our exit, this ſcene of aQti- 
on is, or ſhould be cloſed ; and then, methinks, it is 


unbecoming to grow fonder of a thing which we have 


no longer occaſion for. If it is pleaſant, the ſooner we 
are in poſſeſſion of fame, the longer we ſhall enjoy this 
pleaſure. When it is acquired early in life, it may tickle 
us on till old age; but when it is acquired late, the ſen- 
ſation of pleaſure will be more faint, and mingled with 
the regret of our not having taſted it ſooner. 
From my farm, Oct. 5. 
Iam here T have ſeen Pope, and one of my firſt in- 
quitice was after you. He tells me a thing I am ſorry 
to 
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to hear; you are building, it ſeems, on a piece of land 
have acquired for that purpoſe, in ſome county of 
ireland $ ough I have built in a part of the world, 
which I prefer very little to that where you have been 
thrown and confined by our ill fortune and _ 
Tam forry you do the ſame thing. I have repented a 
thouſand times of my reſolution, and I hope you will 
repent of yours before it is executed, Adieu, my old 
and worthy friend. May the phyſical evils of life fall 
as eafily upon you, as ever they did on any man who li- 
ved to be old; and may the moral evils which ſurround 
us, make as little impreſſion on you, as they ought to 
make on one who has ſuch ſuperior ſenſe to eſtimate 
things by, and ſo much virtue to wrap himſelf up in. 
wife deſires not to be forgotten by you. She's 
frithfally your ſervant, and zealoufly your admirer. She 
will be concerned and difappoined not to find you in this 
iſland at her return, which hope both ſhe and I had 
been made to entertain before I went abroad. 


WE WW. fy fo) Yo © © 
Dr Swirr to Lord BoLINGBROKE. 


| Dublin, Oct. 31. 1729. 
j your Lordſhip's travelling letter of ſeveral 

dates, at ſeveral ſtages, and from different nations, 
languages, and religions. Neither could any thing be 
more obliging than your kind remembrance of me in fo 
many places. As to your ten luſtres, I remember, when 
Icomplained in a letter to Prior, that I was fifty years 
old, he was half angry in jeſt, and anſwered me out of 
Terence, a commemoratio eft quaſs exprobratio. How 
then ought I to rattle you, when I have adozen years 


more to anſwer for, all monaſtically paſſed in this coun- 
| try of liberty, and delight, and money, and good com- 


pany ! I go on anſwering your letter. It is you were 
my hero, but the other f never was: yet if he were, it 


was your own fault, who taught me to love him, and 


In the county of Armagh, called Drapier”s-bilh 
| Lore Oxford. 
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often vindicated him, in the beginning of your miniſtry, 
frem my accuſations. But Ry he had the = 
eſt inequalities of any man ie. and his whole icene 
was fifty times more a What-d'ye-call-it, than yours: 
for I declare yours was wie; and I wiſh you would fo 
order it, that the world may be as wiſe as I upon that 
article. Mr Pope wiſhes it too; and I believe there is 
not a more honeſt man in England, even without wit. 
But you regard us not. — I was forty ſeven years old +. 
when I began to think of death; and the reflections 
upon it now begin when I wake in the morning, and 
end when I am going to ſleep. I writ to Mr Pope 
and not to you. My birth, although from a family not 
undiſtinguiſhed in its time, in many degrees inferior to 
yours; all my pretenſions from perſon and parts infi- 
nitely ſo ; I a younger ſon of younger ſons ; you born 
to a great fortune: yet I ſee you, with all your advan- 
tages, ſunk to a degree that you cou'd never have been 
without them : but yet I ſee you as much eſteemed, as 
much beloved, as much dreaded, and perhaps more, 
(though it be almoſt impoſſible), than ever you were in 
your higheſt exaltation ;—only I grieve like an alderman, 
that you are not ſo rich. And yet, my Lord, I pretend 
to value money as little as you ; and I will call five hun- 
dred witneſſes (if you will take Iriſh witneſſes) to prove 
it. I renounce your whole philoſophy, becauſe it is not 
your practice. By the figure of living, (if I uſed that 
expreſſion to Mr Pope), I do not mean the parade, but 
a ſuitableneſs to your mind; and as for the pleaſure of 
giving, I know your ſoul ſuffers when you are debar- 
red oi it, Could you, when your own generoſity and 
contempt of outward things, (be not offended, it is no 
eccleſiaſtical, but an Epictetian phraſe), could you, when 
theſe have brought you to it, come over, and live with 
Mr Pope and me at the deanry ? I could almoſt wiſh 
the experiment were tried; no, God forbid, that ever 
ſuch a ſcoundrel as Want ſhould dare to approach you. 
But in the mean time do not brag ; retrenchments are 
not your talent. But, as old Weymouth faid to me in 
his lordly Latin, Philo/opha werba ignada opera; I with 
you could learn arithmetic, that three aud two make five, 
1 The year of Queen Anne's death. 


and 
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and will never make more. My philoſophical ſpectacles 
which you adviſed me to, will tell me, that I can live 
on 50 |. a- year, (wine excluded, which my bad health 
forces me to); but I cannot endure that atrium ſhould be 
fine dignitate. My Lord, what I would have faid of 
fame, is meant o. fame which a man enjoys in his life; 
becauſe I cannot be a great Lord, I would acquire what 
is a kind of /ſub/idium ; I would endeavour that my bet- 
ters ſhould ſeck me by the merit of ſomething diſtin- 
guiſhable, inſtead of my ſecking them. The defire of 
enjoying it in after-times is owing to the ſpirit and folly 

of youth: but with age we learn to know the houſe is 
ſo full, that there is no room for above one or two at 
molt in an age through the whole world. My Lord, 
| hate and love to write to you; it gives me pleaſure, 
and kills me with melancholy. The d take ſtupi- 
dity, that it will not come to ſupply the want of philo- 
ſophy. 


L ET T E R XU 
From Dr Swirr. 


OZ. 31. 1729. 

O U were fo careſul of ſending me the Dunciad, 

that I have received five of them, and have pleaſed 
four friends. I am one of every body who approve 
every part of it, text and comment; but am one ab» 
ö firate from every body, in the happineſs of being re- 
corded your friend, while wit, and humour, and polite» 
neſs ſhall have any memorial among us. As for your ac- 
| tavo edition, we know nothing of it; for we have an 
| octavo of our own, which hath fold wonderfully, con- 
| ſidering our poverty, and dulneſs, the conſequence of it. 
| | I writ this poſt to Lord B. and told him in my letter, 
that, with a great deal of loſs for a frolic, I will fly as 
ſoon as build; I have neither years, nor ſpirits, nor 
money, nor patience for ſuch amuſements. The frolic 
is gone off, and I am only 100 |. the poorer. But this 
| kingdom is grown fo exceſſively poor, that we wiſe men 
mult think of nothing but getting a little ready money. 
Ie is thought there are not two hundred thouſand pounds 
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* 
of ſpecie in the whole iſland; for we return thrice as 
much to our abſentees, as we get by trade, and fo are 
all inevitably undone ; which I have been telling them 
m print theſe ten years, to as little purpoſe as if it came 
from the pulpit. And this 1s enough for Iriſh politics, 
which I only mention, becauſe it ſo nearly touches my- 
ſelf. I muſt repeat what, I believe, I have faid before, 
that I pity you much more than Mrs Pope. Such a 
parent and friend hourly declining before your eyes, is an 
object very unfit for your health, and duty, and tender 
diſpoſition ; and I pray God it may not affect you too 
much. I am as much ſatisfied that your adiltonc! 100 l; 
2 annum is for your life as if it were for ever. You 

ve enough to leave your friends, I would not have 
them glad to be rid of you; and I ſhall take care that 
none but my enemies will be glad to get rid of me. You 
have imbroiled me with Lord B about the figure 
of living, and the pleaſure of giving. I am under the 
neceſſity of ſome little paltry figure in the ſtation I am: 
but 1 makeit as little as poſſible. As to the other part, 
you are baſe, becauſe I thought myſelf as great a giver 
as ever was of my ability ; and yet in proportion you 
exceed, and have kept it till now a ſecret even from me, 
when I wondered how you were able to live with your 
whole little revenue. Adieu. 

L—— C—, who doth his duty of a good gover- 
nor in inflaving this kingdom as much as he can, talks 
to me of you in the manner he ought, 
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Lord BotincBroOKE to Dr Swirr. 


Neu. 19. 1729. 

1 Find that you have laid aſide your project of build- 
ing in Ireland, and that we ſhall ſee you in this iſland 
cum zchyris, et hirundine prima. I know not whether 
the love of fame increaſes as we advance in age; ſure I 
am that the force of friendſhip does. I loved you al- 
mont twenty years ago; I thought of you as well as J 
do now; better was beyond the power of conception, 
or, to avoid an equivoque, beyond the extent of my 
ideas. Whether you are more obliged to me for loving 
you 
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you as well when I knew you leſs, or for loving you as 
well after loving you ſo many years, I ſhall not deter- 
mine. What I would fay is this: Whilſt my mind 

s daily more independent of the world, and feels 
E need of leaning on external objects, the ideas of 
friendſhip return oftener, they buſy me, they warm me 
more : is it that we grow more tender as the moment 
of our great ſeparation approaches ? or is it that they 


who are to live together in another ſtate, (for vera 


amicitia non niſi inter bonos ), begin to feel more ſtrong- 
ly that divine ſympathy which is to be the great band 
of their future ſociety ? There is no one thought which 
ſooths my mind like this. I encourage my imagination 
to purſue it, and am heartily afflicted when another fa- 
culty of the intelle& F comes boiſterouſly in, and wakes 
me from fo pleaſing a dream, if it be a dream Twill 
dwell no more on economics than I have done in my 
former letter. Thus much only I will ſay, that ozzum 
cum dignitate is to be had with 500 |. a-year as well as 
with 5oco : the difference will be found in the value 
of the man, and not in that of the eſtate. I do aſſure 
you, that I have never quitted the deſign of collectin 

reviſing, improving, and extending ſeveral materi 

which are ſtill in my power ; and I hope that the time 
of ſetting mytelf about this laſt work of my life is not 
far off. Many papers of much curiofity and impor- 
tance are loſt. and ſome of them in a manner which 
would ſurpriſe and anger you. However, I ſhall te 
able to convey ſeveral great truths to poſterity, ſo clear 
ly and fo authenticaily, that the Burnets and the Old- 
mixions of another age may rail, but not be able to 
deceive. Adieu, my friend. I have taken up more of 
this paper than belongs to me, fince Pope is to write to 


F Viz. Reaſen Tuily (or, what is much the ſame, his diſci- 
ple) obſerves ſomething like this on the like occaſion; where; 
ſpeaking cf Plato's famous book of the ſoul he fay:, Neſcis gucmo- 
do, dum lego, adſentior ; cum poſui lib um, et mecum ipſe de immarta- 
Itate animorum <api cogit ire, adſenſio illa omms elabitur. Cicero 
ſeems to have had but a confuſed notion of the cauſe which the let- 
ter- writer has here explained, namely, that the imagination is always 
ready to indulge fo flattering an idea, but ſeverer reaſon corrects and 
diſclaims it. As to RELiGrovw, that is out of the queſtion, for 
Tuliy wrote to his few philoſophic friends, Harb, 
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you. No matter: for, upon recollection, the rules of 
ion are not broken ; he will ſay as much to you 
in one page, as I have faid in three. Bid him talk to 
u of the work he is about, I hope in good earneſt ; 
it is a fine one; and will be, in his hands, an origi- 
nal 1. His ſole complaint is, that he finds it too eaſy 
in the execution. This flatters his lazineſs ; it flatters 
my judgment, who always thought, that (univerſal as 
his talents are) this is eminently and peculiarly his, above 
all the writers I know living or dead; I do not except 
Horace. Adieu. 


L 6&7 T5 KR ALV. 


New. 28. 17 29. 
His letter (like all mine) will be a rhapſody ; it is 
many years ago ſince I wrote as a wit f How 
many occurrences or informations muſt one omit, if 
one determined to fay nothing that one could not fay 
prettily ? I lately received from the widow of one dead 
correſpondent, and the father of another, ſeveral of my 
own leitcrs of about fifteen and twenty years old ; and 
it was not unentertaining to myſelf to obſerve, how and 
by what degrees I ceaſed to be a witty writer ; as either 
my experience grew on the one hand, or my affection 
to my correſpondents on the other. Now, as I love 
you better than moſt | have ever met with in the world, 
and eſteem you too the more, the longer I have com- 
pared you with the reſt of the world ; fo inevitably I 
write to you more negligently, that is, more openly, 
and what all but ſuch as love one another will call writ- 
ing worſe. I ſmile ro think how Curl would be bit, 
were our epiſtles to fall into his hands, and how glori- 
puſly they would fall ſhort of every ingenious reader's 
expectations? 

Vou can't imagine what a vanity it is to me, to have 
ſomething to rebuke you for in the way of æconomy. 
J love the man that builds a houſe ſabito ingenio, and 
makes a wall for a horſe ; then cries, We wiſe men 


+ Eſſay on man. 
1 He uſed to value himſelf on this particular. Harb. 
: cc mug 
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« muſt think of nothing but getting ready money.” I 
am glad you approve my annuity ; all we have in this 
world is no more than an annuity, as to our own enjoy- 
ment: but Iwill increaſe your regard for my wiſdom, 
and tell you, that this annuity includes alſo the life of 
another F, whoſe concern ought to be as near to me as 
my own, and with whom my whole proſpects ought to 
finiſh. I throw my javelin of hope no farther, Cur bre- 
vi fortes jaculamur v. &C. 

The ſecond (as it is called, but indeed the eighth) edi- 
tion of the Dunciad, with ſome additional notes and 
1 ſhall be ſent you, if I know any opportunity; 
if they reprint it with you, let them by all means fol- 
low that octavo edition. The Drapier's letters are 
again printed here, very laudably as to paper, print, 
Sc; for you know I diſ:pprove Iriſh politics, (as my 
commentator tells you), being a ſtrong and jealous ſub- 
ject of England. The lady you mention, you ought 
not to complain of for not acknowledging your preſent ; 
ſhe having lately received a much richer preient from 
Mr Knight of the South-ſea ; and you are ſenſible ſhe 
cannot ever return it to one in the condition of an out- 
law. It is certain, as he can never expect any favour , 
his motive muſt be wholly diſintereſted. Will not this 
reflection make you bluſh ? Your continual deplorings of 
Ireland make me wiſh you were here long enough to for- 
get thoſe ſcenes that ſo afflict you: I am only in fear if 
you were, you would grow ſuch a patriot here too, as 
not to be quite at eaſe, for your love of old England. — 
It is very poſſible, your journey in the time 1 compute, 
might exactly tally with my intended one to you; and 
if you muſt ſoon again go back, you would not be un- 
attended. For the poor woman decays perceptibly 
every week; and the winter may too probably put an 
end to a very long, and a very irreproachable life. My 
conſtant attendance on her does indeed affect my mind 
very much, and leſſen extremely my deſires of long 
life ; fince I fee the belt that can come of it is a miſer- 
able benediftion, I look upon upon myſelf to be many 

& His mother's, a 

+ He was miitaken in this. Mr Knight was pardoned, and 
Equus homs in the year 1742. Wurb. 
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years older in two fince you ſaw me: the natural 
imbecillity of wy body, joined now to this acquired 
old age of the mind, makes me at leaſt as old as you, 
and we are the fitter to crawl down the hill together: I 
only defire I may be able to keep pace with you. My 
firſt friendſhip at ſixteen, was contracted with a man of 
ſeventy ; and I found him not grave enough or conſi- 
ſtent enough for me, though we lived well te his death. 
I ſpeak of old Mr Wycherly ; ſome letters of whom 
{by the by) and of mine, the bookſellers have got and 
printed, not without the concurrence of a noble friend 
of mine and yours. F I don't much approve of it; 
though there is nothing for me to be aſhamed of, be- 
cauſe I will not be aſhamed of any thing I do not do my- 
ſelf, or of any thing that is not immoral, but y 
dull, (as for inſtance, if they ptinted this letter I am 
now writing ; which they eaſily may, if the underlings 
at the poſt-oſfice pleaſe to take a copy of it.) I admire, 
on this conſideration, your ſending your laſt to me quite 
open, without a ſeal, wafer, or any cloſure whatever, 
manifeſting the utter openneſs of the writer. I would 
do the ſame by this, but fear it would look like affecta- 
tion to ſend two letters ſo together. I will fully 
repreſent to our friend, (and, Idoubt not, it will touch 
his heart), what you ſo feelingly ſet forth as to the bad- 
neſs of your Burgundy, &c. He is an extreme honeſt 
man; and indeed ought to be fo, conſidering how very 
indiſcreet and unreſerved he is: but I do not approve 
this part of his character, and will never join with him 
in any of his idleneſſes in the way of wit. You know 
my maxim, to keep as clear of all offence, as I am clear 
of all intereſt in either party. I was once diſpleaſed 
before at you, for complaining to Mr *** of my not ha- 
ving a penſion, and am fo again at your naming it to a 
certain Lord. I have given proof in the courſe of my 
whole life, (from the time when I was in the friendſhip 
of Lord Bolingbroke and Mr Craggs, even to this when 
I am civilly treated by Sir R. Walpole), that I nevez 


1 See the occaſion, in the ſecond and third paragraphs of the pre- 


face to the firſt volume of Pope's letters, the 7th of Warburtan's 
edition of his works, 


thought 
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thought myſelf fo warm in any party's cauſe as to de- 
ſerve their money; and therefore would never have ac- 
cepted it: but give me leave to tell you, that of 211 
mankind, the two perſons I would leaſt have accepted 
any favour trom, are thoſe very two to whom you have 
unluckily ſpoken of it. I deſite you to take off any im- 
preſſions which that dialogue may have left on his Lord- 
ſhip's mind, as if I ever had any thought of being be- 
holden to him, or any other in that way. And yet you 
know I am no enemy to the preſent conſtitution ; I bc - 
lieve, as fincere a well-wiſher to it, nay, even to the 
church eſtabliſhed, as any miniſter in or out of employ- 
ment whatever; or any biſhop of England or Ireland. 
Yet I am of the religion of Eraſmus, a Catholic: ſo . 
live, ſo | ſhaildie ; and hope one day to meet you, Bi- 
ſhop Atterbury, the younger Cragge, Dr Garth, Dean 
Berkeley, and Mr Hutchinſon, in that place to-which 
God of his infinite mercy bring ue, and every body! 

Lord B.'s anſwer to your letter I have juſt received, 
and join it to this packet, Ihe work he [peaks of with 
ſuch abundant partiality, is a iyſtem of ethics in the Ho- 
ratian way. 


LE ET T N Kn 


April 14. 1730. 

His is a letter extraordinary, to do and fay nothing 

but recommend to you (as a clergyman and a cha- 
ritable one) a pious and a good work, and for a good 
and an honeſt man: moreover he is above ſeventy, and 
poor, which you might think included in the word . 
neſt. | ſhall think ita kindneſs done myſelf, if you can 
propagate Mr Weſtley's ſubſcription for his commenta- 
ry on Job, among your divines, (biſhops excepted, of 
whom there is no hope), and among ſuch as are believers, 
or readers of ſcripture ; even the curious may find ſome- 
thing to pleaſe them, if they fcorn to be edified. It has 
been the labour of eight years of this learned man's 
life ; I call him what heis, a learned man, and I en- 
gage you will approve his proſe more than you formerly 
could his poetry, Lord Bolingbroke is a favouter of it, 


and. 
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and allows you to do your beſt to ſerve an old Tory, 
and a ſufferer for the church of England, though you 
are a Whig, as I am. 

We have here ſome verſes in your name, which I am 
angry at. Sure you would not uſe me ſo ill as to flatter 


me. I therefore think it is ſome other weak Iriſhman. 


P. S. I did not take the pen out of Pope's hands, I 
proteſt to you. But ſince he will not fill the remain- 
der of the page, I think I may without offence. I ſeek 
no epiſtolary fame, but am a good deal pleaſed to think 
that it will be known hereafter that you and I lived in 
the moſt friendly intimacy together. Pliny writ his 
letters for the public; ſo did Seneca, fo did Balſac, Voi- 
ture, &c. Tully did not; and therefore theſe give us 
more pleaſure than any which have come down to us 
from antiquity. When we read them, we pry into a 
ſecret which was intended to be kept from us. That is 
a pleaſure. We fee Cato, and Brutus, and Pompey, 
and others, ſuch as they really were, and not ſuch as 
the gaping multitude of their own took them to be, 
or as hiſtorians and poets have repreſented them to ours. 
That is another pleaſure. I remember to have ſeen a pro- 
ceſſion at Alx la-Chapelle, wherein an image of Charle- 
magne is carried on the ſhould ers of a man, who is hid 
by the long robe of the imperial faint. Follow him 
into the veſtry; you ſee the bearer flip from under the 
robe, and the gigantic figure dwindles into an image 
of the ordinary 1:ze, and is ſet by among other lumber. 
—— [| agree much with Pope, that our climate is rather 
better than that you are in, and perhaps your. public 
ſpirit would be leis grieved, or oftener comforted, here 
there than there, Come to us therefore on a viſit at 

2aſt. It will not be the fault of ſeveral perſons here, if 
you do not come to live with us. But great good will 
and little power, produce ſuch flow and feeble effects 
az can be acceptable to heaven alone, and heavenly men. 
—I know you will be angry with me, if I ſay no- 
thing to you of a poor woman “, who is ſtill on the 
©: her fide of the water in a moſt Janguiſhing ſtate of 
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health. If the regains ſtrength enough to come over, 
(and ſhe is better within a few weeks), I ſhall nurſe her 
in this farm + with all the care and tenderneſs poſſible. 
If ſhe does nat, I muſt pay her the laſt duty of friend. 
ſhip where-ever ſhe is, _ break through the whole 

lan of life which I have formed in my mind. Adieu. 
Fon moſt faithfully and affectionately yours. 


r 


Lord Bol ING BROEK E % Dr SWIFT, 


Jan. 1730-31. 
Begin my letter, by telling you, that my wife has 
I been returned from abroad about a month, and that 
her health, though feeble and precarious, is better than 
it has been theſe two years. She is much your ſervant ; 
and as ſhe has been her own phyſician with ſome ſucceſs, 
imagines ſhe could be yours with the ſame. Would to 
God you was within her reach. She would, I believe, 
preſcribe a great deal of the medicina animi, without ha- 
ving recourſe to the books of Triſmegiſtus. Pope and 
I ſhould be her principal apothecaries in the courſe of 
the cure ; and though our beſt botaniſts complain, that 
few of the herbs and ſimples which go to the compoſi- 
tion of theſe remedies, are to be found at preſent in 
our ſoil, yet there are more of them here than in Ire- 
land; befides, by the help of a little chymiſtry, the 
moſt noxious juices may become ſalubrious, and rank 
poiſon a ſpecific Pope is now in my library with 
me, and writes to the world, to the preſent and to fu- 
ture ages, whillt I begin this letter which he is to finiſh 
to you. What good he will do to mankind, I know 
not; this comfort he may be ſure of, he cannot do leſs 
than you have done before him. I have ſometimes 
thought, that if preacher:, hangmen, and moral wri- 
ters keep vice at a ſtand, or ſo much as retard the pro- 
greis of it, they do as much as human nature admits. 
A real reformation is not to be brought about by ordi- 


++ Lord Bolingbroke's ſeat at Dawley in Middleſex. Mars. 
vary 
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nary means ; it requires thoſe extraordinary means 
which become puniſhments as well as leſſons. National 
corruption muſt be purged by national calamities — 
Let us hear from you. We deſerve this attention, be- 
cauſe we defire it, and becauſe we believe that you de- 
fire to hear from us. 


LE TT & -- LVL 


Lord BottinGBROKE to Dr SwirFrt. 


March 29. 


Have delayed ſeveral poſts anſwering your letter of 
January laſt, in hopes of being able to ſpeak to you 
about a project which concerns us both, but me the 
moſt, ſince the ſucceſs of it would bring us together. 
It has been a good while in my head, and at my heart; 
if it can be ſet a-going, you ſhall hear more of it. [ 
was ill in the beginning of the winter for near a week, 
but in no danger, either from the nature of my diſtemper, 
or from the attendance of three phyficians. Since that 
bilious intermitting fever, I have had, as I had before, 
better health than the regard I have paid to health de- 
ſerves. We are both in the decline of life, my dear 
Dean, and have been ſome years going down the hill ; 
let us make the paſſage as ſmooth as we can. Let us 
fence againſt phyſical evil by care, and the uſe of thoie 
means which experience mult have pointed out to us 
let us fence againſt moral evil by philoſophy. I re. 
nounce the alternative you propoſe. But we may, nay, 
(if we will follow nature, and do not work up imagi- 
nation againſt her plaineſt dictates), we ſhall of courſe 
ow every year more indifferent to life, and to the af- 
airs and intereſts of a ſyſtem out of which we are ſoon 
to go. This is much better than ſtupidity. The decay 
of paſſion ſtrengthens philoſophy ; for paſſion may de- 
cay, and ſtupidity not ſucceed. PaYorns (ſays Pope, 
our divine, as you will {ce one time or other) ate the 
ales of life. Let us not complain that they do not 
blow a torm, What hurt does age do us, in ſfubduing 
what we toil to ſubdue all our lives? It is now fix in 
the 
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the morning. I recal the time, (and am glad it is 
over), when about this hour I uſed to be going to bed, 
ſurfeited with pleaſure, or jaded with buſineſs : 
head often full of ſchemes, and my heart as often 


Fall 


of anxiety. Is it a misfortune, think you, that J riſe 


at this hour refreſhed, ferene, and calm ? that the paſt, 
and even the preſent affairs of life, ſtand like odjects at 
a diſtance from me, where I can keep off the difa 
able ſo as not to be ſtrongly affected by them, and | 
whence I can draw the others nearer to me? Paſſions 
in their force would bring all theſe, nay, even future 
contingencies, about my ears at once, and reaſon would 
but ill defend me in the ſcuffle. 

I leave Pope to ſpeak for himſelf ; but I muſt tell you 
how much tny wife is obliged to you. She ſays ſhe 
would find ſtrength enoughto nurſe you, if you was here; 
and yet, God knows, ſhe is extremely weak. The flow 
fever works under, and mines the conſtitution : we keep 
it off ſometimes ; but ftill it returns, and makes new 
breaches before nature can repair the old ones. I am 
not aſhamed to ſay to you, that I admire her more ev 
hour of my life. Death is not to her the king of ter- 
rors ; ſhe beholds him without the leaft. hen ſhe 
ſuffers much, ſhe wiſhes for him as a deliverer from 

in; when life is tolerable, ſhe looks on him with diſ- 
Eee, becauſe he is to ſeparate her from thoſe friends to 
whom ſhe is more attached than to life itſelf. You 
ſhall not ſtay for my next, as long as you have for this 
letter ; and in every one row ſhall write ſomething 
much better than the ſcraps of old philoſophers, which 
were the preſents, munuſcula, that Stoical fop Seneca 
uſed to ſend in every epiſtle to his friend Lucilius. 


P. S. My Lord has ſpoken juſtly of his lady: why 
not I of my mother? Yeſterday was her birthday, now 
entering on the ninety-firſt year of her age; her me- 
mory much diminiſhed, but her ſenſes very little hurt, 
her ſizht and hearing good; ſhe ſleeps not ill, eats mos 
derately, drinks water, favs her prayers ; this is all ſhe 
does. I have reuſon to thanx Gd for continuing fa 
. long to mea very good and tender parent, and for al- 
lowing me to exerciſe fur ſome years thote cares which 

* 
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are now as neceſſary to her as hers have been to me. 
An object of this ſort daily before one's eyes, very 
much ſoftens the mind; but perhaps may hinder it from 
the willingneſs of contrafting other ties of the like do- 
meſtic nature, when one finds how painful it is even ta 
enjoy the tender pleaſures. TI have ly made ſome 
ſtrong efforts to get and deſerve a friend : perhaps it 
were wiſer never to attempt it ; but live extempore, and 
look upon the world only as a place to paſs through, 
juſt pay your hoſts their due, diſperſe a litle charity, 
and hurry on. Yet am I juſt now writing (or rather 
— a book, to make mankind | upon this 
ife with comfort and pleaſure, and put morality in 
humour.—And juſt now too I am going to ſee 

one I love very tenderly ; and to-morrow to entertain 
ſeveral civil people, whom, if we call friends, it is by 
the courteſy of England. Sic, fic juvat ire ſub um- 
bras. While we do live, we muſt make the beſt of life, 


Cantantes licet uſque ( minus via ledat ) eamus, 


as the ſhepherd ſaid in Virgil, when the road was long 
and heavy. I am yours. 


T XLIX. 
Lord BoLINGBROK E fe Dy Swirr. 


OU may aſſure 8 that if you come over this 
ſpring, you will find me not only got back into the 
habits of ſtudy, but devoted to that hi:.orical taſk 
which you have ſet me theſe many years. I am in hopes 
of ſome materials which will enable me to work in che 
whole extent of the plan I propoſe to myſelf. If they 
are not to be had, I muſt accommodate my plan to this 
deficiency. In the mean time Pope has given me more 
trouble than he or I thought of; and you will be ſur- 
priſed to find, that I have been partly drawn by him, 
and partly by myſelf, to write a pretty large volume 
upon a very grave and very important fubject ; that I 
have ventured to pay no regard whatever to any autho- 
rity except ſacred authority; and that I have ventured 
* x £9 
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to ſtart a thought, which muſt, if it is puſhed as ſucceſs- 
fully as I think it is, render all your metaphyſical theo- 
logy both ridiculous and abominable. There is an ex- 

on in one of your letters to me, which makes me 
— you will come into my way of thinking on this 
ſubject; and yet I am perſuaded, that divines and free- 
thinkers would both be clamorous againſt it, if it was 
to be ſubmitted to their cenlure, as I do not intend that 
it ſhall. The paſſage I mean, is that where you ſay, 
that you told Dr ** the grand points of Chriſtianity 
—_ to be taken as infallible revelations , &c. 

t has happened, that whilſt I was writing this to 
you, the Doctor came to make me a viſit from London, 
where I heard he was arrived ſome time ago. He was 
in haſte to return, and is, I perceive, in great haſte to 
print. He left with me eight diſſertations }, a ſmall 
part, as I underſtand, of his work; and defired me to 
peruſe, conſider, and obſerve upon them againit Mon- 
day next, when he will come down again. By what 
J have read of the two firſt, I find myſelf unable to 
ſerve him. The principles he reaſons upon, are begged 
in a diſputation of this ort; and che manner of reaſon- 
ing is by no means cloſe and concluſive. The ſole ad- 
vice I could give him in conſcience, would be that 
which he would take ill, and not follow. I will get 
rid of this taſk as well as I can ; for 1 eſteem the man, 
and ſhould be ſorry to diſoblige him where I cannot 
ſerve him. 

As to retirement and exerciſe, your notions are true. 
The firſt ſhould not be indulged ſo much as to render us 
ſavage, nor the laſt neglected ſo as to impair health. 
But I know men, who, for fear of being ſavage, live 
with all who will live with them, and who, to preſerve 
their health, ſaunter away half their time. Adieu. 
Pope calls for the paper. 


P. S. I hope what gces before will be a ſtrong mo- 


＋ In this maxim all bigotted 4 mines and free- thinking politicians 
agree; the one for fear of diſturbing the eftabliſhed religion; the o- 
ther leſt that diſturbance ſhould prove injurious to their adminiſtra- 
tion of government. Mur. 

1 Revelation eramined with candar, 
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tive to coming. God knows if ever I ſhall ſee Ire- 
land ; 1 ſhall never defire it, if you can be got hither, or 
kept here. Yet I think I ſhall be, too ſoon, a free- 
man Your recommendations I conſtantly give. to 
thoſe you mention; though ſome of them I ſee but fel- 
dom, and am every day more retired. I am leſs fond of 
the world, and leſs curious about it; yet no way out of 
humour, diſappointed, or angry ; though in my way I re- 
ceive as many injuries as my betters; but I don't feel 
them ; therefore I ought not to vex other people, nor 
even to return injuries. I paſs almoſt all my time at 
Dawley and at home. My Lord {of which I partly take 
the merit to myſelf) is as much eſtranged from polities 
as I am. Let philoſophy be ever ſo vain, it is leſs vain 
now than politics, and not quite {o vain at preſent as 
divinity. I know nothing that moves ftrongly but ſatire; 
and thoſe who are aſnamed of nothing elſe, are ſo of 
being ridiculous. I fancy, if we three were together 
* or three years, ſome good might be done even upon 

is a 

I — you'll deſire ſome account of my health. It 
is as uſual, but my ſpirits rather worſe. I write little 
or nothing. You know TI never had either a taſte or ta- 
lent for politics, and the world minds nothing elſe. I 
have perſonal obligations which I will ever preſerve, to 
men of different ſides ; and I wiſh nothing ſo much as 
public quiet, except it be my own quic:. I think it a 
merit, if I can take off any man from grating or ſatiri- 
cal ſubjects, merely on the ſcore of party: and it is the 
greateſt vanity of my life, that I have contributed to 
turn my Loid Bolingbroke to ſubjects moral, uſeful, 
and more worthy his pen. Dr 's book is what 
J can't commend ſo much as Dean Berkeley's , though 
it has many things ingenious in it, and is not deficient 
in the writing part : but the whole bock, though he 
meant it ad populum, is, I think, purely ad clerum. Adieu. 


+ A fine original work, called, The minute philoſopher, 
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r 
Dr wir r t Mr. Gar. 


Dublin, March 19. 1729. 

182. T do write to you according to the old 

ſtipulation ; for when you kept your old company, 
when I writ to one, I writ to all. But I am ready to 
enter into a new bargain, ſince you are got into a new 
world, and will anſwer all your letters. You are firſt 
to preſent my moſt humble reſpects to the Ducheſs of 
Queenſberry ; and let her know, that I never dine with- 
out thinking of her, although it be with ſome difficulty 
that I can obey her, when Ys with forks that have 
but two prongs, and when the ſauce is not very conſiſt- 
ent. You muſt likewiſe tell her Grace, that ſhe is a ge- 
neral toaſt among all honeſt folks here, and particu- 
larly at the deanry, even in the face of my Whig 
ſubjects. I will leave my money in Lord Bathurſt's 
hands, and the management of it (for want of better) 
in yours : and pray keep the intereſt- money in a bag 
wrapt up and ſealed by itſelf, for fear of your oven fin- 
gers under your careleſſneſs. Mr Pope talks of you as a 
perfect ſtranger ; but the different purſuits, and man- 
ners, ard intereſts of life, as Fortune kath pleaſed to diſ- 

ſe them, will never ſuffer thoſe to live together who 

their inclinations ought never to part. I hope when 
you are rich enough, you will have ſome litt'e economy 
of your own in town or country, and be able to give 
your friend a pint of Port; for the domeſtic ſeaſon of 
life will come on. I had never much hopes of your 
vampt play, although Mr Pope ſeemed to have, and al- 
though it were ever ſo good : but you ſhould have done 
like the parſons, and changed your text, I mean the 
title, and the names of the perſons. After all, it was 
an effect of idleneſs; for you are in the prime of life, 
when invention and judgment go together. I wiſh you 


Ft The following letters from Dr Swift to Mr Gay, fron let. 30. 


do let. 61. incluſive, were found among Mr Gay's papers, and return- 


ed to Dr Swift by the Duke of Queenſberry and Mr Pope. 
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had 1001. a-year more for horſes. I ride and walk 
whenever good weather invites, and am reputed the beſt 
walker in this town and five miles round. I writ lately 
to Mr Pope. I wiſh you had a little villakin in his 
neighbourhood ; but you are yet too volatile, and any 
lady with a coach and fix horſes would carry you to 
Japan. 


Ls EE T3 # MAb 


Dublin Nov. 10. 1730. 
Hen my Lord Peterborow, in the Queen's time, 
went abroad upon his ambaſhes, the miniſtry 
told me, that he was ſuch a vagrant, they were forced 
to write at him by gueſs, becauic they knew not where 
to write to him. his is my caſe with you; ſometimes 
in Scotland, ſometimes at Ham-walks, ſometimes God 
knows where. You are a man of buſineſs, and not at 
leiſure for inſignificant correſpondence. It was I got 
you the employment of being my Lord Duke's premier 
miniſtre : for his Grace having heard how good a ma- 
nager you were of my revenue, thought you fit to be 
intruſted with ten talents. I have had twenty times a 
ſtrong inclination to ſpend a ſummer near Saliſbury- 
downs, having rode over them more than once, and, with 
a young parion of Saliſbury, reckoned twice the ftones 
of Stonehenge, which are either ninety-two or ninety- 
three. I defire to preſent my moſt humble acknow- 
ledgments to my Lady Ducheſs in return of her civility. 
J hear an ill thang, that ſhe is matre pulchra filia pul- 
chrior. I never {aw her fince ſhe was a girl, and would 
be angry ſhe ſhould excel her mother, who was long 
my principal goddeſs, I defire you will tell her Grace, 
that the ill management of focks is not to be helped 
when they are only bidential, which happens in all poor 
houſes, eſpecially thoſe of poets ; upon which account 
a knife was abſolutely neceſſary at Mr Pope's, where it 
was morally impoſſible with a bidential fork to convey 
a morſel of beef, with the incumbrance of muſtard and 
turnips, into your mouth at once. And her Grace hath 
colt me thirty pounds, to provide tridents for fear of of- 
fencing 
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fending her; which ſum I deſire ſhe will __ to return 


me.——[ am fick enough to go to the Bath, but have 
not heard it will be good for my diſorder. I have a 
ſtrong mind to ſpend my 200 l. next ſummer in France. 
Lam glad I have it, for there is hardly twice that ſum 
left in this kingdom. You want no ſettlement (I call 
the family where you live, and the foot you are upon, a 
ſettlement) till you increaſe your fortune to what will 
ſupport you with eaſe and plenty, a good houſe and a 
mm The want of this I much dread for you. For 

have often known a ſhe-couſin of a good family and 
ſmall fortune, paſſing months among all her relations, 
living in plenty, and taking her circles, till ſhe grew an 
olc maid, and every body weary of her. Mr Pope com- 
Plains of ſeldom ſeeing you: but the evil is unavoid- 
able; for different circumſtances of life have always ſe- 
parated thoſe whom friendſhip would join. God hath 
taken care of this, to prevent any progreſs towards real 
happineſs here, which would make life more deſirable, 
and death too dreadful. I hope you have now one ad- 
vantage that you always wanted before, and the want 
of which made your friends as uneaſy as it did yourſelf ; 
I mean the removal of that ſolicitude about your own 
affairs, which perpetually filled your thoughts, and diſ- 
turbed your converſation. For if it be true, what Mr 
Pope ſeriouſly tells me, you will have opportunity of ſa- 
ving every groat of the intereſt you receive; and ſo by 
the time he and you grow weary of each other, you 
will be able to paſs the reſt of your wineleſs life, in eaſe 
and plenty, with the additional triumphal comfort of 
never having received a penny from thoſe taſteleſs un- 
grateful people from whom you deſerved ſo much, and 
who deſerve no better geniuſes than thoſe by whom 
they are celebrated. —1t you ſee Mr Cæſar, preſent my 
humble ſervice to him ; and let him know that the ſcrub 
libel printed againſt me here, and reprii ted in London, 
for which he ſhewed a kind concern to a friend of us 
both, was written by mytielf, and ſent to a Whig printer. 
It was in the ſtyle and genius of ſuch ſcoundrels, when 
the humour of libelling ran in this ſtrain againſt a friend 
of mine whom you know. But my paper is 8 
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Dublin, Nov. 19. 1730. 
Writ to you a long letter about a fortnight 

I concluding you were in London, from whence I un- 
derſtood one of your former was dated. Nor did I ima- 
gine you were gone back to Aimſbury fo late in the 

ear; at which ſeaſon | take the country to be only a ſcene 
| for thoſe who have been ill uſed by a court, on account 
of their virtues; which is a ſtate of happineſs the more 
valuable, becauſe it is not accompanied by envy, al- 
though nothing deſerves it more. I would gladly fell a 
dukedom to loſe favour in the manner their — have 
done. I believe my Lord Carteret, ſince he is no longer 
Lieutenanr, may not wiſh me ill; and I have told him 
often, that I only hated him as Lieutenant. I confeſs 
he had a genteeler manner of binding the chains of this 
kingdom than moſt of his effors ; and I confeſs at 
the ſame time, that he had fix times a regard to my re- 
commendation, by preferring ſo many of my friends in 
the church. The two laſt acts of his favour were, to add 
to the dignities of Dr Delany and Mr Stopford ; the laſt 
of whom was, by you and Mr Pope, put into Mr Pult- 
ney's hands. I told you in my laſt, that a continuance 
of giddineſs (though not in a violent degree) prevented 
my thoughts of England at preſent. For, in my caſe, a 
domeſtic life is neceſſary; where I can, with the centu- 
rion, ſay to my ſervant, Go, and he goeth ; and, Do 
this, and he doth it. I now hate all people whom [I 
cannot command, and conſequently a Ducheſs is at this 
time the hatefulleſt lady in the world to me, one only 
excepted ; and I beg her Grace's pardon for that excep- 
tion ; for, in the way I mean, her Grace is ten thouſand 


times more hateful, I conteſs I begin to apprehend you 


will ſquander my money, becauſe I hope you never leſs 
wanted it ; and if you go on with ſucceſs for two years 
longer, I fear I ſhall not have a farthing of it left. The 
Doctor hath il! informed me, who ſays that Mr Pope is 
at 7 the chief poetical favourite; yet Mr Pope him- 
ſelf talks like a philoſopher, and one wholly retired. 
But the vogue of our few honeſt folks here is, that Duck 
is 
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is abſolutely to ſucceed Euſden in the laurel; the con- 
tention being between Concannen, or Theobald, or 
ſome other hero of the Dunciad. I never charged you 
for not talking ; but the dubious ſtate of your affairs in 
thoſe days was too much the ſubject, and I wiſh the 
Ducheſs had been the voucher of your amendment. No- 
thing ſo much contributed to my eaſe as the turn of af- 
fairs after the Queen's death; by which all my ho 
being cut off, I could have no ambition left, unleſs I 
would have been a rome raſcal than happened to ſuit 
with my temper. I therefore ſat down yuuey at m 
morſel, adding only thereto a 3 of hatred to 
ſucceeding meaſures and miniſtries, by way of ſauce to 
reliſh my meat: and I confeſs one point of conduct in 
my Lady Ducheſs's life hath added much pojgnancy to it. 
There is a good Iriſh practical bull towards the end of 
your letter, where you ſpend a dozen lines in telling 
me you mult leave off, that you may give my Lady Du- 
cheſs room to write, and ſo you proceed to within two 
or three lines of the bottom ; though I would have re- 
mitted you my 2001. to have left place for as many 


more. 
To the Ducheſs. 


Mavd a M, 

My beginning thus low is meant as a mark of reſpect, 
like receiving your Grace at the bottom of the ſtairs. 
I am glad you know your duty; for it hath been a 
known and eſtabliſhed rule above twenty years in Eng- 
land, That the firſt advances have been conſtantly mt 
me by all ladies who aſpired to my acquaintance, and 
the greater their quality, the greater were their advances. 
Yet I know not by what weakneſs, I have condeſcended 
graciouſly to diſpenſe with you upon this important ar- 
ticle. Though Mr Gay will tell you, that a nameleſs 
perſon + ſent me eleven meſſages before I would yield to 
a viſit: I mean a perion to whom he is infinitely obliged 
for being the occaſion of the happineſs he now enjoys, 
under the protection and favour of my Lord Duke and 
your Grace. At the ſame time, I cannot forbear tell. 
ing you, Madam, that you are a little imperious in your 


+ The Princeſs of Wales, aſterward Queen Caroline. 
manner 
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manner of making your advances, You fay, perh 
ſhall not 3 : I affirm you are nite each 
can plainly demonſtrate ; for I have certain intelli. 
gence, that another perſon diſlikes me of late, with 
whoſe likings yours have not for ſome time paſt gone to. 
gether. However, if I ſhall once have the honour to 
attend your Grace, I will out of fear and prudence, ap- 
pear as vain as I can, that I may not know your thoughts 
of me. This is your own direction, but it was need- 
leſs: for Diogenes himſelf would be vain, to have re- 
ceived the honour of being one moment of his life in 
the thoughts of your Grace. 


LA TT SM LNG 


Dublin, March 13. 1730-1. 

Our fituation is an odd one ; the Ducheſs is your 
treaſurer, and Mr Pope tells me you are the 
Duke's. And I had gone a way in fome verſes on 
that occaſion, preſcribing leſſons to direct your conduct, 
in a negative way; not to do fo and ſo, &c. like other 
treaſurers ; how todeal with ſervants, tenants, or — 
bouring ſquires, which I take to be courtiers, parlia- 
ments, and princes in alliance; and ſo the parallel goes 
on, but you too long to pleaſe me. I prove, that poets 
are the fitteſt perſons to be treaſurers and managers to 
great perſons, from their virtues, and contempt of mo- 
ney, c. Pray, why did you not get a new heel to 
your ſhoe ? unleſs you would make your court at St 
James's, by affecting to imitate the prince of Lilliput. 
But the reſt of your letter being wholly taken up 
in a very bad character of the Ducheſs, I ſhall fay no 
more to you, but apply myſelf to her Grace. 


Mapa, fince Mr Gay affirms that you love to have 
your own way, and ſince I have the ſame perfection, I 
will ſettle that matter immediately, to prevent thoſe 
ill conſequences he apprehends. Your Grace ſhall have 

your own way, in all places except your own houſe, 


and the domains about it. There, and there only, I 
expect to have mine; ſo that you have all the world to 
| reign 
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reign in, bating only two or three hundred acres, and 
two or three houſes in town and country. I will like- 
wiſe, out of my ſpecial grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, allow you to be in the right againſt all 
human kind, except myſelf, and to be never in the 
wrong, but when you differ from me. You ſhall have 
a greater 8 in the third article, of ſpeaking your 
mind; which I ſhall graciouſly allow you now and then 
to do even to myſelf, and only rebuke you when it does 
not pleaſe me. 

Madam, I am now got as far as your Grace's letter ; 
which having not read this fortnight, (having been out 
of town, and not daring to truſt myſelf with the car- 
riage of it), the preſumptuous manner in which you be- 
gin had ſlipt out of my memory. But 1 forgive you to 
the ſeventeenth line, where you begin to baniſh me for 
ever, by demanding me to anſwer all the good charac- 
ter ſome partial friends have given me. Madam, I have 
lived fixteen years in Ireland, with only an intermiſſion 
of two ſummers in England; and conſequently am fifty 
years older than I was at the Queen's death, and fifty 
thouſand times duiler, and fifty million times more pee- 
viſh, perverſe, and moroſe : ſo that, under theſe diſad- 
vantages, I can only pretend to excel all your other 
acquaintance about ſome twenty bars length. Pray, 
Madam, have you a clear voice ? and will you let me 
fit at your left hand, at leaſt within three of you ? for 
of two bad ears, my rightis the beſt, My groom tells 
me that he likes your park, but your houſe is too little. 
Can the parſon of the pariſh play at backgammon, and 
hold his tongue ? Is any one of your women a good 
nutſe, if ] ſhould fancy myſelf fick for four and twenty 
hours? How many days will you maintain me and my 
equipage ? When theſe preliminaries are ſettled, I muſt 
be very poor, very ſick, or dead, or to the laſt degree 
unfortunate, if I do not attend you at Aimſbury. For 
| profeſs, you are the firſt lady that ever I defired to ſee, 
bnce the firſt of Auguſt 1714 ; and I have forgot the 
date when that defire grew ſtrong upon me; but I knowTI 
was not then in England, elſe I would have gone on foot 
for that happineſs as far as to your houſe in Scotland. 
But I can ſoon recollect the time, by aſking ſome lad ĩes 

Vor. VIII. F here 
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here the month, the day, and the hour when I began to 
endure their company : which however I think was a 
ſign of my ill judgment; for J do not perceive they 
mend in any thing but envying or admiring your Grace, 
[| diſlike nothing in your letter but an affected apology 
for bad writing, bad ſpelling, and a bad pen, which 
you pretend Mr Gay found tault with ; wherein you 
aſfront Mr Gay, you affront me, and you affront your- 
ſelf. Falſe ſpelling is only excuſable in a chamber- 
maid, for I would not pardon it in any of your waiting- 
women. Pray God preſerve your Grace and family; 
and give me leave to expect, that you will be fo juſt to 
remember me among thoſe who have the greateſt re- 
gard for virtue, goodneſs, prudence, courage, and ge- 
neroſity ; after which you muſt conclude, that I 
am, with the greateſt reſpec and gratitude, Madam, your 
Grace's moſt obedient and moſt humble ſervant, &c. 


Ta Mr Ga x. 


I have juſt got yours of February 24. with a poſt- 
ſcript by Mr =_ I am in great concern for him; I 
find Mr Pope dictated to you the firſt part, and with 
great difficulty ſome days after added the reſt. I ſee his 
weakneſs by his hand-writing. How much does his 


philiſophy exceed mine? I could not bear to ſee him: 1 
will write to him ſoon. 


LET TE ROv. 


Dublin, June 29. 1731. 

Ver fince I received your letter, I have been upon 2 

balance about going to England, and landing at 
Briſtol, to paſs a month at Aimſbury, as the Ducheſs 
bath given me leave. But many difficulties have inter- 
fered. Firſt, I thought I had done with my lau- ſuit, 
and ſo did all my lawyers ; but my adverſary, after be- 
ing in appearance a Proteftant theſe twenty years, hath 
declared he was always a Papiſt, and conſequently, by 
the law here, cannot buy nor (I think) fell ; fo that J 
am at fea again, for almoſt all I am worth, But I have 
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fill a worſe evil: for the giddineſs I was ſubject to, in- 
ſtead of coming ſeldom and violent, now conſtantly at- 
tends me more or leſs z though in a more eable man- 
ner, yet ſuch as will not qualify me to live among the 
young and healthy; and the Ducheſs, in all her youth, 
ſpirit, and grandeur, will make a very ill nurſe, and 
her women not much better. Valetudinarians muſt live 
where they can command, and ſcold ; I muſt have hor- 
ſes to ride, I muſt go to bed and riſe when I pleaſe, and 
live where all mortals are ſubſervient to me. I muſt 


talk nonſenſe when I pleaſe, and all who are preſent 


muſt commend it. I muſt ride thrice a-week, and walk 
three or four miles beſides, every day. 

I always told you Mr was good for nothing 
but to be a rank courtier. I care not whether he ever 
writes to me or no. He and you may tell this to the 
Ducheſs ; and I hate to fee ſo charitable, and ſuch a 
_ ; and yet I love you for it, becauſe I am one my- 

If. | 

You are the fillieſt lover in Chriſtendom. If you like 
Mrs ———, why do you not command her to take you? 
if ſhe does not, the is not worth purſuing. You do her 
too much honour ; ſhe hath neither ſenſe nor taſte, if 
ſhe dares to refuſe you, though ſhe had ten thouſand 
pounds. I do not remember to have told you of thanks 
that you have not you. nor do I underſtand your 
meaning, and I am fure I had never the leaſt thoughts 
of any myſelf. If I am your friend, it is for my own 
reputation, and from a principle of ſelf- love; and I do 
ſometimes reproach you for not honouring me by letting 
the world know we are friends. 

I ſee very well how matters go with the Ducheſs in 
regard to me. I heard her ſay, Mr Gay fill your lets 
ter to the Dean, that there may be no room for me ; 
the frolic is gone far enough; I have writ thrice ; Iwill 
do no more; if the man has a mind to come, let him come; 
what a clutter is here? poſitively I will not write a ſyl- 
lable more. She is an ungrateful Ducheſs, confideriug 
how many adorers I have procured her here, over and 
above the thouſands ſhe had before. [| cannat allow 
you rich enough till you are worth 7000 |. which will 
bring you 300 per annum 1 and this will maintain vou. 

2 with 
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with the perquiſite of ſpunging while you are and 

when you are old, will afford , us a pln of Pet an nigh, 

two ants, and an old maid, a little garden, and 

and ink, provided you live in the country. 

ave you no ſcheme either in verſe or proſe? The Du- 

cheſs ſhould keep you at hard meat, and by that means 
force you to write; and fo I have done with you. 


Mavan, 


Since I to grow old, I have found all ladies 
become inconſtant, without any reproach from their 
conſcience. If I wait on you, I declare, that one of 
your women (which ever it is that has deſigns u a 
chaplain) muſt be my nurſe, if I ha to be fick or 
peeviſh at your houſe ; and in that caſe you mutt ſuſpend 
your domineering claim till I recover. Your omitting 
the uſual appendix to Mr Gay's letters hath done me 
infinite miſchief here ; for while you continued them, 
you would wonder how civil the ladies here were to 
me, and how much they have altered fince. I dare not 
confeſs that I have deſcended ſo low as to write to your 
Grace, after the abominable negle&t you have been 
guilty of; for if they but ſuſpected it, I ſhould loſe 
them all. One of them who had an inkling of the 
matter, (your Grace will hardly believe it), refuſed to 

my pardon upon her knees, for once neglecting to 
make my rice-milk.——Pray, conſider this, and do your 
duty, or dread the conſequence. I promiſe vou ſhall 
have your will fix minutes every hour at Aimſbury, and 
ſeven in London, while I am in health : but if I happen 
to be ſick, I muſt govern to a ſecond. Yet, properly 
ſpeaking, there is no man alive with ſo much truth and 
reſpect your Grace's moſt obedient and devoted ſervant. 


n. 


28. 1731. 
OU and the Ducheſs uſe me very ill; for I profeſs 
I cannot diſtinguiſh the ſtyle or the hand-writing 
of either. I think her Grace writes more like you than 
herſelf, and that you write more like her Grace than 
. yourſelf. 
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rſelf. I would ſwear the beginning of your letter 
— by the Ducheſs, though it is to pabs for yours ; be- 


cauſe there is a curſed lie in it, that ſhe is neither young 
nor healthy; and beſides, it perfectly reſembles the part 
ſhe owns. I will likewiſe ſwear, that what I muſt ſup- 
= is written by the Ducheſs, is your hand : and thus 

am puzzled and perplexed between you; but I will 
on in the innocency of my own heart. Fam got eight 
miles from our famous metropolis, to a country parſon's, 
to whom I lately gave a city living, ſuch as an Engliſh 
chaplain would leap at. I retired hither for the public 
good, * two great works in hand: one to re- 

uce the whole politeneſs, wit, humour, and ſtyle of 
England into a ſhort ſyſtem, for the uſe of all perſons of 
quality, and particularly the maids of honour“. The 
other 1s of almoſt equal importance; I may call it the whole 
duty of ſervants, in about twenty ſeveral ſtations, from 
the ſteward and waiting-woman, down to the ſcullion 
and pantry-boy f. I believe no mortal had ever ſuch 
fair invitations, as to be happy in the beſt company of 
England. I wiſh I had liberty to print your letter with 
my own comments upon it. There was a fellow in Ire- 
land, who from a ſhoe-boy grew to be ſeveral times 
one of the chief governors, wholly illiterate, and with 
hardly common fenſe. A Lord Lieutenant told the firſt 
King George, that he was the greateſt ſubject he had in 
both kingdoms; and truly this character was gotten 
and preſerved by his never appearing in England; which 
was the only wiſe thing he ever did, except purchaſing 
16,0001. a-year. Why, you need not ſtare : it is 
eaſily applied. I muſt be abſent, in order to preſerve 
my credit with her Grace. Lo here comes in the 
Ducheſs again, (I know her by her dd's ; but am a fool 
for diſcovering my art), to defend herſelf againſt my 
conjecture of what ſhe faid —— Madam, I will imitate 
your Grace, and write to you upon the ſame line. I 
own it is a baſe un-romantic ſpirit in me to ſuſpend the 
honour of waiting at your Grace's feet, till I can finiſh 


* Wagſtaff*s Dialcgues of polite converſaticn, publiſhed in his 
lifetime. See vol. 7. p. 245. 

+ An imperfect thing of this kind, called Directions to ſervants, in 
general, has been publiſhed ſince his death. See vol. 7. p. 344+ 
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a paltry law-ſuit. It concerns indeed almoſt all my 
whole fortune ; it is equal to half Mr Pope's, and two 
thirds of Mr Gay's, and about fix weeks rent of your 
Grace's. This curſed accident hath drill'd away the 
whole ſummer. But, Madam, underſtand one thing, 
that I take all ironical civilities in a literal ſenſe; 
and whenever I have the honour to attend you, ſhall 
expect them to be literally performed: though perhaps I 
ſhall find it hard to prove your hand-writing in a court 
of juſtice ; but that will not be much for your credit. 
How miſerably hath your Grace been miſtaken, in think- 
ing to avoid envy by running into exile, where it haunts 
you more than ever it did even at court? Nen te civitas, 
won regia domus in exilium miſerunt, ſed tu utraſque. So 
x1 Cicero, (as your Grace knows), or ſo he might have 
tad. 

Jam told, that the Craftſman, in one of his papers, is 
offended with the publiſhers of (I ſuppoſe) the laſt edi. 
tion of the Dunciad ; and I was aſked whether you and 
Mr Pepe were as good friends to the new-diſgraced 
perſon as formerly? This I knew nothing of, but ſup- 
pole it was the conſequence of ſome miſtake. As to 
writing, 1 look on you juſt in the prime of life for it, 
the very ſeaſon when judgment and invention draw to- 
gether. But ſchemes are perfectly accidental: ſome 
will appear barren of hints and matter, but prove to be 
fruitful ; and others the contrary: and what you ſay, 
is paſt doubt, that every one can beſt find hints for 
himſelf ; though it is poſſible, that ſometimes a friend 
way give you a lucky one juſt ſuited to your own ima- 
gination. But all this is almoſt paſt with me : my in- 
vention and judgment are perpetually at fiſty-cuffs, till 
they have quite diſabled each other; and the mereſt 
trifles I ever wrote are ſerious philoſophical lucubrations, 
in compariſon to what I now buſy myſelt about; as (to 
ſpeak in the author's phraſe) the world may one day 


tee“. 
LET- 


® His ludicrous prediction was fince his death, and very much to 
kis diſhonour, ſeriouſly fulfilled. Hors, 
By this deſire of /erting the ver ld ſee what other men of leſs wit 
and more diſcretion would carefully have concealed, Switt — 
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Sept. 10. 1731. 

F your ramble was on horſeback, I am glad of it on 

account of your health ; but I know your arts of 
patching up a journey between ſtage-coaches and friends 
coaches : for you are as arrant a cockney as any hoſier 
in Cheapſide. One clean ſhirt with two cravats, and 
as many handkerchiefs, make up your equipage : and as 
for a night-gown, it is clear from Homer, that Aga- 
memnon — without one. I have often had it in my 
head to put it into yours, that you ought to have ſome 
great work in ſcheme, which may take up ſeven years 
to finiſh, beſides two or three under-ones, that may 
add another 10001. to your ſtock ; and then I ſhall be 
in leſs pain about you. I know you can find dinners 
but you love twelve-penny coaches too well, without 
conſidering that the intereſt of a whole 10001]. brings 
you but half a crown a-day. I find a greater longing 
than ever to come amongſt you: and reaſon good, when 
I am teaſed with Dukes and Ducheſſes for a viſit, all 
my demandscomplied with, and all excuſes cut off. You 
remember, O happy Don Quixote ! queens held his 
„ horſe, and ducheſſes > off his armour,” or ſome- 
thing to that purpoſe. He was a mean-ſpirited-fellow ; 


himſelf open to the cenſure of his enemies, and beyond the reach of 
any defence from his friends. He has not only committed to the 
preſs a molt deſpicable heap of writings, but has publicly recorded the 
loweſt amuſements of his private ſcenes of life, without having once 
ſuſpected, that perſons whoſe ſtations or abilities have fixed them in 
a conſpicuous attitude, are looked upon by the reſt of mankind with 
a very critical, and a very envious eye. Auguſtus, as I remember, was 
a little aſhamed to be diſcovered at a game of ccbnuts ; and even Do- 
mitian was cunning enough to withdraw into his cloſet to catch flies. 
Great minds, you will fay, require to be often unbent. I allow it : 
but thoſe relaxations might be choſen, ſo as to make idleneſs appear in 
a beautiful light : and Swift would have forfeited a leſs degree of fame 
by playing many years at puſhpin, (the records of which he could not 
have printed), than by compoſing various kinds of nonſenſe, which, 
8 his own option, have been honoured with a place in his works. 
rey. | 
F 4 I can 
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I can ſay ten times more, O happy, &c. ſuch a Ducheſs 
was deſigned to attend him, and ſuch a Duke invited 
him to command his palace. Nam iftos reges cateros ne- 
morare nolo, hominum mendicabula. Go read your Plautus, 
and obſerve Strobilus vapouring after he had found the 
3 old I will have nothing to do with that 
ady : I have long hated her on your account, and the 
more becauſe you are ſo forgiving as not to hate her 
however, ſhe has good qualities enough to make her e- 
ſeemed ; but not one grain of feeling. I only wiſh ſhe 
were a fool. [ have been ſeveral months writing near 
five hundred lines on a pleaſant ſubject, only to tell 
what my friends and enemies will ſay on me aſter I am 
dead“. I ſhall finiſh it ſoon ; for I add two lines every 
week, and blot out four, and alter eight. I have 
brought in you and my other friends as well as ene- 
mies and detractors. It is a great comfort to ſee how 
corruption and ill conduct are inftrumental in uniting 
virtuous perſons and lovers of their country of all de- 
nominations ; Whig and Tory, High and Low church, 
as ſoon as they are Tefr to think freely, all joining in 0- 
pinion. If this be diſaffection, pray God ſend me always 
among the diſaffected ! and I heartily wiſh you joy of 
_ icurvy treatment at court, which hath given you 

eiſure to cultivate both public and private virtue, nei- 
ther of them likely to be ſoon met with within the 
walls of St. James's or Weſtminſter. But I muſt here 
diſmiſs you, that I may pay my acknowledgments to the 
Duke for the great honour he hath done me. 


My Los vp, 

I could have ſworn that my pride would be always 
able to preſerve me from vanity ; of which I have been 
in great danger to be guilty for ſome months paſt, firſt 
by the conduct of my Lady 
of your Grace, which had like to finiſh the work. And 
I Gould have certainly gone about ſhewing my lettere, 
under the charge of ſecrecy, to every blab of my ac- 
quaintance, if I could have the leaſt hope of prevailing 


* This has been publiſhed, and is amongſt the beſt of his poems. 
See vol. 6. p. 220. 
on 


Ducheſs, and now by that 
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on any of them to believe, that a man in ſo obſcure a 
corner, quite thrown out of the preſent world, and 
within a few ſteps of the next, ſhould receive ſuch con- 
deſcending invitations, from two ſuch perſons to whom 
he is an utter ſtranger, and who know no more of him 
than what they have heard by the partial repreſentations 
of a friend. But in the mean time, I mutt defire your 
Grace not to flatter yourſelf, that I waited for your 
conſent to accept the invitation. I muſt be ignorant 
indeed, not to know, that the Ducheſs, ever ſince you 
met, hath been moſt politicly employed in increafing 
thoſe forces, and ſharpening thoſe arms, with which ſhe 
ſubdued you at firit, and to which, the braver and the 
wiſer you grow, you will more and more ſubmit. Thus 
I knew myſelf on the ſecure fide ; and it was a mere 
piece of good manners to inſert that clauſe, of which 
you have taken the advantage. But as I cannot for- 
bear informing your Grace, that the Ducheſs's great 
ſecret in her art of government hath been, to reduce 
both your wills into one; ſo I am content, in due ob- 
ſervance to the forms of the world, to return my moſt 
humble thanks to your Grace, for ſo great a favour ag 

are pleaſed to offer me, and which nothing but im- 
poſſibilities ſhall prevent me from receiving ; ſince I am, . 
with the greateſt reaſon, truth, and reſpect, my Lord, 
your Grace's moſt obedient, Sc. | 


MaDam, 

I have conſulted all the learned in occult ſciences of 
my acquaintance, and have ſat up eleven nights to dii- 
cover the meaning of thoſe two hieroglyphical lines in 

r Grace's hands at the bottom of the laſt Aimſbury 
; but all in vain. Only it is agreed, that the lan- 
guage is Coptic ; and a very profound Behmiſt aſſures 


me, the ſtyle is poetic, containing an invitation from a 


very great perſon of the female ſex, to a ſtrange kind 
of man whom ſhe never ſaw : and this is all I can find; 
which, after ſo many former invitations, will ever con- 
firm me in that reſpect wherewith I am, Madam, yeusr . 
 Grace's moſt obedient, &c. 


if Þ L ZT. 
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SS 37-2 
Mr. Gay to Dr Swir r. 


Dec. 1. 1731. 
you uſed to complain that Mr. Pope and I would 
not let you ſpeak ; you may now be even with me, 

and take it out in writing. If you don't ſend to me 
now and then, the poſt-office will think me of no con- 
ſequence, for I have no correſpondent but you. You 
may keep as far from us as you pleaſe : you cannot be 
forgotten by thoſe who ever knew you ; and therefore 
rue me, by ſometimes ſhewing that I am not forgot 
y you. Thave nothing to take me off from my friend- 
ſhip to you. I ſeek no new acquaintance, and court no 
favour ; I ſpend no ſhillings in coaches or chairs, to le- 
vees or great viſits; and, as I don't want the aſſiſtance 
of ſome that I formerly converſed with, I will not fo 
much as ſeem to ſeek to be a dependent. As to my ſtu- 
dies, I have not been entirely idle, though I cannot ſay 
that I have yet perfected any thing. What I have done 
is ſomething in the way of thoſe fables I have already 
publiſhed. All the money I get is by ſaving ; ſo that by 
habit there may be ſome hopes (if I grow richer) of my 
becoming a miſer. All miſers have their excuſes ; the 
motive to my parſimony is independence. If I were to 
be repreſented by the Ducheſs, (ſhe is ſuch a downright 
niggard for me), this character might not be allowed 
me ; but I really think I am covetous enough for. any 
who lives at the court end of the town, and who is as 
Poor as myſelf: for I don't pretend that I am equally 
ſaving with S——k. Mr. Lewis defired you might be 
told, that he hath five pounds of yours in his hands, 
which he fancies you may have forgot ; for he will 
hardly allow that a verſe-man can bave a juſt knowledge 
of his own affairs. When you got rid of your law-tuit, 
I was in hopes that you had got your own, and was 
free from every vexation of the law ; but Mr Pope tells 
me, you are not entirely out of your perplexity, though 
you have the ſecurity now in your own poſſeſſion. But 
Ki!] your caſe is not ſo bad as Captain Gulliver's, who was 


ruined 
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ruined by having a decree for him with coſts. I have had 
an injunction for me againſt pirating bookſellers ; which 
J am ſure to get nothing by, and will, I fear, in the 
end drain me of ſome money. When I began this pro- 
ſecution, I fancied there would be ſome end of it ; but 
the law ſtill goes on; and it is probable I ſhall ſome 
time or other ſee an attorney's bill as long as the book. 
Poor Duke Diſney is dead, and hath left what he had 
among his friends ; among whom are Lord Bolingbroke, 
500 l.; Mr Pelham, 500 f ; Sir William Wyndham's 
youngeſt ſon, 500 |. ; Gen. Hill, 500 l.; Lord Maſſam's 
fon, 500 l. 

You have the good wiſhes of thoſe I converſe with. 
They know they gratify me, when they remember you ; 
but I rcally think they do it purely for your own fake, 
I am ſatisfied with the love and friendſhip of good men, 
and envy not the demerits of thoſe who are moſt con- 
ſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed. "Therefore, as I ſet a juſt va- 
lue upon your friendſhip,' you cannot pleaſe me more, 
than — me now and then know that you remember 
me; the only ſatisfaction of diſtant friends ! 


P. S. Mr Gay's is a good letter, mine will be a very 
dull one; and yet what you will think the worſt of it, 
is what ſhould be its excuſe, that I write in a headach 
that has laſted three days. I am never ill but I think 
of your ailments, and repine that they mutually hinder 
our being together : though in one point I am apt to 
differ from you ; for you ſhun your friends when you are 
in thoſe circumſtances, and I defire them ; your way is 
the more generous, mine the more tender. Lady 
took your Km very kindly ; for I had prepared her to 
expect no anſwer under a twelvemonth ; but kindneſs 
perhaps is a word not applicable to courtiers. However, 
the is an extraordinary woman there who will do you 
common juſtice. For God's ſake. why all this ſcruple 
about Lord B s keeping your horſes, who has a pak; 
or about my keeping you on a pint of wine a-day ? We 
are infinitely richer than you imagine. John Gay ſhall 
kelp me to entertain you, though you come like Kin 
Lear with fifty knights. Though ſuch proſpects wy, 
with cannot now be formed, for fixing you with us, time 

| may 
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may provide better before in. The old 
Lord may die, the ne at worſt, 
1 may carry me into Ireland. You will ſee a work of 

rd B, and one of mine; which, with a juſt ne- 
glect of the preſent age, conſult only poſterity; and, 
with a noble ſcorn of politics, aſpire to philoſophy. 1 
am glad you reſolve to meddle no more with the low 
concerns and intereſts of parties, even of countries, (for 
countries are but larger parties). Quid verum argue de- 
cent, curare, et rogare, noſtrum fit. I am much pleaſed 
with your deſign upon Rochefoucault's maxim; pray fi- 
niſh it“. I am happy whenever you join our names 
together. So would Dr Arbuthnot be : but at this time 
he can be pleaſed with nothing ; for his darling fon is 
dying in all probability, by the melancholy account I 
received this morning. 

The paper you aſk me about is of little value. It 
might have been a ſeaſonable ſatire upon the ſcandalous 
language and paſſion with which men of condition have 
—e to treat one another. Surely they ſacrifice too 
much to the people, when they ſacrifice their own cha- 
racers, families, c. to the diverſion of that rabble of 
readers. I agree with you in my contempt of moſt po- 
pularity, fame, &c. ; even as a writer I am cool in it; 
and whenever you ſee what TI am now writing, you'll be 
convinced I would pleate but a few, and, if I could, 
make mankind leſs admirers, and greater reaſoners F. | 
ftudy much more to render my own portion of being 
eaſy, and to keep this peeviſh frame of the human body 
in good humour. Infirmities have not quite unmanned 
me ; and it will delight you to hear they are not increa- 
ſed, though not diminiſhed. I thank God, I do not 
very much want people to attend me, though my mo- 
ther now cannot, When I am fick, I lie down ; when 
am better, I riſe up: I am uſed to the headach, &c. 
If greater pains arrive, (ſuch as my late rheumatiſm), 


® The poem on his on death, formed upon 3 maxim of Roche- 
foucault, it is ons ol the belt of his perfoi mances, but very cha- 
ratteritt:ic., Harb. See it in vol. 6. p. 220. 

+ The p em he me ins is the Hy en man, But this point he could 
never gain, His readers would admire his poetry in ſpite of him, 
zac would not uaderitand kis rc, after all his pains, Hart. 
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the ſervants bathe and plaiſter me, or the ſurgeon ſca- 
rifies me; and I bear it, becauſe I muſt. This is the evil 
of nature, not of fortune. I am juſt now as well as 
when you was here: I pray God you were no worſe. I 1 
fincerely wiſh my life were paſſed near you; and, ſuch 
as it is, I would not repine at it. All you mention, 
remember you, and wiſh you here. 


. LVIII. 
Dr SwirT to My Gar. 


, and 
almoſt as lame as your letter itſelf, for want of that 


limb from my Lady Ducheſs which you promiſed, and 
without which I wonder how it could limp hither. I 
am not in a condition to make a true ſtep even on Aimſ- 
bury downs ; and I declare, that a corporeal falſe ſtep 
is worſe than a political one ; nay, worſe than a thou- 
ſand political ones; for which I appeal to courts and 
miniſters, who hobble on and proſper, without the ſenſe 
of feeling. To talk of riding and walking, is inſulting 
me; for I can as ſoon fly as do either. It is your pride 
or lazineſs, more than chair-hire, that makes the town 
expenſive, No honour is loſt by walking in the dark: 
and in the day, you may beckon a blackguard-boy un- 
der a gate, near your viſiting-place, (experto crede ), ſave 
eleven pence, and get half a crown's worth of health. 
The worſt of my preſent misfortune is, that I eat and 
drink, and can digeſt neither for want of exerciſe ; and, 
to increaſe my miſery, the knaves are ſure to find me 
at home, and make huge void ſpaces in my cellars. I 
congratulate with you, for loſing your great acquain- 
tance. In ſuch a caſe, philoſophy teaches, that ve muſt 
ſubmit, and be content with good ones. I like Lord 

Cornbury's refufing his penſion ; but I demur at his 
being elected for Oxford; which I conceive is wholl 
changed, and entirely devoted to new principles; ſo it 
appeared to me the two laſt times I was there. 

I find, by the whole caſt of your letter, that you are 


Dublin May. 4. 1732. 
1 AM now as lame as when you writ 3 
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as giddy and as volatile as ever ; juſt the reverſe of Mr 
Pope, who hath always loved a domeſtic life from his 
youth. I was going to wiſh you had ſome little place 
that you could call own; but J profeſs I do not 
know you well enough to contrive any one ſyſtem of life 
that would pleaſe you. You pretend to preach up rid- 
ing and walking to the Ducheſs ; yet, from my know. 
] of you after twenty years, you always joined a 
violent deſire of perpetually ſhifting places and compa- 
ny, with a rooted lazineſs, and an utter impatience of 
fatigue. A coach and fix horſes is the utmoſt exerciſe 
you can bear, and this only when you can fill it with 
ſuch company as is beſt ſuited to your taſte ; and how 
glad would you be, if it could waft you in the air to 
avoid jolting ? while I, who am fo much later in life, 
can, or at leaſt could, ride goo miles on a trotting horſe. 
You mortally hate writing, only becauſe it is the thing 
=_ chiefly ought to do ; as well to keepup the vogue you 
ve in the world, as to make you eaſy in your fortune. 
You are merciful to every thing but money, your beſt 
friend, whom you treat with inhumanity. Be aſſured, 
T will hire people to watch all your motions, and to 
return me a faithful account. Tell me, have you cured 
your abſence of mind ? Can you attend to trifles ? Can 
you at Aimſbury write domeſtic libels to divert the fa- 
mily, and neighbouring ſquires for five miles round ? or 
venture ſo far on horſeback, without apprehending a 
ſtumble at every ſtep ? Can you ſet the footmen 2. 
laughing as they wait at dinner? and do the Ducheſs's 
women admire your wit? In what eſteem are you with 
the vicar of the pariſh ? Can you play with him at back- 
mmon ? Haye the farmers found out, that you cannot 
iſtinguiſh rye from barley, or an oak from a crab tree ? 
You are ſenſible, that I know the full extent of your 
country-ſkill is in fiſhing for roaches, or gudgeons at the 
higheſt. 
l love todo you good offices with your friends; and 
therefore deſire you will ſhow this letter to the Duchete, 
to improve her Grace's good opinion of your qualitca- 
tions, and convince her how uſeful you are like co be in 
the family. Her Grace ſhall have the honour of my 


correſpondence again when ſhe goes to Aimſbury, Hear | 
a picce 
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69008 of Iriſh news. I buried the famous General Me- 


yth's father laſt night in my cathedral ; he was nine- 
ty ſix years old: ſo that Mrs Pope may live ſeven years 
longer. You ſaw Mr Pope in health; pray is he gene- 
rally more healthy than when I was amongſt you ? I 
would know how your own health is, and how much 
wine you drink in a day. My ſtint in company is a pint 
at noon, and half as much at night ; but I often Ane 
at home like a hermit, and then 4 drink little or none at 
all. Yet I differ from you; for I would have ſociety, 
if I could get what I like, people of middle underſtand- 
ing, and middle rank. Adieu. 


EU T. 


Dublin, Fuly 10. 1732. 

1 Had your letter by Mr Ryves a long time after the 
date, for I ſuppoſe he ſtaid long in the way. I am 
glad you determine upon ſomething. There is no wri- 
ting I eſteem more than fables, nor any thing ſo difficult 
to ſucceed in ; which however you have done excellent- 
4 ; and I have often admired your happineſs in 
uch a kind of performance, which 1 have frequently 
endeavoured at in vain. I remember I acted as you 
ſeem to hint. I found a moral firſt, and ſtudied for a 
fable; but could do nothing that pleaſed me, and fo 
left off that ſcheme for ever. I remember one, which 
was, to repreſent what ſcoundrels riſe in armies by a lon 
war ; wherein I ſuppoſed the lion was engaged, an 
having loſt all his animals of worth, at laſt Serjeant Hog 
came to be a Brigadier, and Corporal Aſs a Colonel, &e. 
I agree with you likewiſe about getting ſomething by 
the ſtage ; which, when it ſucceeds, is the beſt crop 
for poetry in England. But pray take ſome new ſcheme, 
quite different from any thing you have already touched, 
The preſent humour of the players, who hardly (as 1 
was told in London) regard any new play, and your 
prefent fituation at the court, are the difficulties to be 
overcome; but thoſe circumſtances may have altered (at 
leaſt the former) ſince I left you. My ſcheme was, to 
paſs a month at Aimſbury, and then go to Twicken- 
ham, and live a winter between that and Dawley, and 
lometi mes 
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tometimes at Riſkins ; without going to London, where 
I now can have no occaſional lodgings. But I am not 
ur any condition for ſuch removals. I would fain 
ve you get enough againſt you grow old, to have two 
or three ſervants about you, and a convenient houſe. It 
is hard to want thoſe ſubfidia ſenectuti, when a man grows 
hard to pleaſe, and few people care whether he be plea- 
ſed or no. 1 have a large houſe ; yet I ſhould hardly 
evail to find-one viſitor, if I were not able to hire 
Kim with a bottle of wine: ſo that when I am not 
abroad on horſeback, I generally dine alone, and am 
thankful if a friend will paſs the evening with me. I 
am now with the remainder of my pint before me, 
and ſo here's your health,. and the ſecond and chief 
is to my Tunbridge acquaintance, my Lady Ducheſs. 
And I tell you, that I fear my Lord Boling- 
broke, and Mr Pope, a couple of philoſophers, — 
ſtarve me; for even of Port wine I ſhould require half 
a pint a-day, and as much at night. and you were 
growing as bad, unleſs your Duke and Ducheſs have 
mended you. Your colic is owing to intemperance of 
the philoſophical kind : you eat without care ; and if 
you think leſs than I, you drink too little. But your 
inattention I cannot pardon, becauſe I imagined the 
cauſe was removed ; for I thought it lay in your forty 
millions of Schemes, by court-hopes and court-fears. 
Yet Mr Pope has the ſame defect, and it is of all others 
the moſt mortal to converſation ; neither is my Lord: 
Bolingbroke untinged with it : all for want of my rule, 
Vive la bagatelle ! But the Doctor is the king of inat- 
tention. at a vexatious life ſhould I lead among 
you ? If the Ducheſs be a reveuſe, I will never come 
to Aimſbury ; or if I do, I will run away from you both, 
to one of her women, and the ſteward and chaplain. 


Mabau, 

I mentioned ſomething to Mr Gay of a Tunbridge 
acquaintance, whom we forget of courſe when we re- 
turn to town; and yet I am aſſured, that if they meet 
again next ſummer, they have a better title to reſume 

their commerce. Thus I look on my right of corte- 
ſponding with your Grace, to be better eſtabliſhed upon 

a y our 
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your return to Aimſbury ; and I ſhall at this time de- 
ſcend to forget, or at leaſt ſuſpend my reſentments of 

negle& all the time you were in London. I till 
— in my heart, that Mr Gay had no ſooner turned 
his back, than you left the place in his letter void which 
he had commanded you to fill; though your guilt con- 
founded you ſo far, that you wanted preſence of mind 
to blot out the laſt line, where that command ſtared 

in the face. But it is my misfortune, to quarrel 
with all my acquaintance, and always come by the 
worſt : and Fortune is ever againſt me; but never fo 
much as by purſuing me out ot mere partiality to your 
Grace, for which you are to anfwer. By your conni- 
vance, ſhe hath pleaſed, by one (tumble on the ſtairs, to 
give me a lameneſs that ſix months have not been able 
perfectly to cure ; and thus I am prevented from reven- 
ging myſelf, by continuing a month at Aimſbury, and 
breeding contuſion in your Grace's family. No diſap- 
pointment through my whole lite hath been ſo vexatious 
by many degrees ; and God knows whether I ſhall ever 
live to lee the inviſible lady to whom I was obliged for 
ſo many favours, and whom I never beheld ſince ſhe was 
a brat in hanging ſleeves. I am, and ſhall be ever, with 
the greateſt reſpe& and gratirude, Madam, your Grace's 
moſt obedient and moſt humble, &c. 


E 


Dub. Aug. 12. 1732. 

1 Know not what to ſay to the account of your ſtew- 
ardſhip ; and it is monſtrous to me, that the South 
ſea ſhould pay half their debts at one clap. But I will 
ſend for the money when you put me into the way ; for 
I ſhall want it here, my affairs being in a bad condition, 
by the miſeries of the kingdom, and my own private 
fortune being wholly imbroiled, and worſe than ever; 
ſo that I ſhall ſoon petition the Ducheſs, as an object 
of charity, to lend me three or four thouſand pounds 
to keep up my dignity. My one hundred pound will buy 
me fix hogſheads of wine, which will ſupport mea 
year; proviſae frugis in annum copia. Horace defired 
n 
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no more; for I will conſtrue fr-ugis to be wine. You 
are young enough to get ſome lucky hint, which muſt 
come by chance, and it ſhall be a thing of importance, 
guad et hunc in annum wviwvat et in plures ; and you ſhall 
not finiſh it in haſte, and it ſhall be diverting, and uſe- 
tully ſatirical, and the Ducheſs ſhall be yourcritic ; 
and, betwixt you and me, I do not find ſhe will grow 
weary of you till this time ſeven years. I had lately an 
offer to change for an Engliſh living, which is juſt too 
ſhort by 300 l. a- year; and that muſt be made up out 
of the Ducheſs's pin-money, before I can conſent. I 
want to be miniſter of Aimſbury, Dawley, Twicken- 
ham, Riſkins, and prebendary of Weſtminſter ; elſe I 
will not ftir a ſtep, but content myſelf with making the 
Ducheſs miſerable three months next ſummer. Bar! 
keep ill company: I mean the Ducheſs and you, who 
are both out of favour; and fol find am I, by a few 
verſes wherein Pope and you have your parts. You 
hear Dr D-—-y has got a wife with 1600]. a-year ; I, 
who am his governor, cannot take one under two thou- 
ſand. I with you would inquire of ſuch a one in your 
neighbourhood. See what it is to write godly books ! I 
profeſs I envy you above all men in England. You want 


nothing but three thouſand pounds more to keep you in 


plenty, when your friends grow weary of you. To 
prevent which laſt evil at Aimſbury, you muſt learn to 
domineer and be peeviſh, to find fault with their vic- 
tuals and drink, to chide and direct the ſervants, with 
ſome other leſſons which I ſhall teach you, and always 
practiſed myſelf with ſucceſs. I believe I formerly de- 
fired to know, whether the vicar of Aimſbury can play 
at backgammon. Pray aſk him the queſtion, and give 
him my ſervice 


To the Ducheſs. 


Manam, 

I was the moſt unweary creature in the world, when, 
againſt my old maxims, I writ firſt to you upon your 
return to Tunbridge. I that this condeſcenſion of 
mine may go no farther, and that you will not pretend 
to make a precedent of it. I never knew any man — 

re 
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red of any inattention, although the pretended cauſes 
were removed. When I was with Mr Gay laſt in Lon- 
don, talking with him on ſome poetical ſubjects, he 


would anſwer, © Well, I am determined not to accept 


the employment of Gentleman-uſher :” and of the 
fame diſpoſition were all my poetical friends; and if you 
cannot cure him, I utterly deſpair,—As to yourſelf, I 
would ſay to you, (though compariſons be odious), what 
I ſaid to the „ that your quality ſhauld be never 
any motive of eſteem to me: my compliment was then 
loſt, but it will not be ſo to you. For I know you more 
by any one of = letters than I could by fix months 
converſing. Your pen is always more natural, and 
ſincere, and unaffected than your tongue: in writing 
you are too lazy to give yourſelf the trouble of acting 
a part; and have indeed acted fo indiſcreetly, that 1 
have you at mercy : and although you ſhould arrive to 
ſuch a height of immorality as to deny your hand, yet, 
8 produce it, the world will unite in ſwearing 
this muſt come from you only. 

I will anſwer your queilion. Mr Gay is not diſcreet 
enough to live alone, but he is too diſcreet to live 
alone ; and yet (unleſs you mend him) he will live alone 
in your Grace's company. Your quarrelling with each 
other upon the ſubject of bread and butter, 1s the moſt 
uſual thing in the world. Parliaments, courts, cities, 
and kingdoms, quarrel for no other cauſe : from hence, 
and from hence only, ariſe all the quarrels between 
Whig and Tory ; between thoſe who are in the mini- 
ſtry, and thoſe who are out; between all pretenders to 
employment in the church, the law, and the army. 
Even the common proverb teaches you this, when we 
ſay, It is none of my bread and butter; meaning it is 
no buſineſs of mine. Therefore I deſpair of any recon- 
cilement between you till the affair of bread and butter 
be adjuſted, wherein I would gladly be a mediator. If 


Mahomet ſhould come to the mountain, how happy 


would an excellent lady be, who lives a few miles 
from this town? As I was telling of Mr Gay's way of 
living at Aimſbury, ſhe offered fifty guineas to have you 
both at her houſe for one hour over a bottle of Burgun- 
dy, which we were then drinking. To your * 

An- 
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F anſwer, that your Grace ſhould pull me by the fleeve 
till you tore it off; and when you ſaid you were w 

of me, 1 would pretend to be deaf, and think — 
ing to another proverb) that you tore my cloaths to 

me from going. I never will believe one word you 
of my Lord Duke, unleſs I ſee three or four lines in hu 
own hand at the bottom of yours. I have a concern in 
the whole family, and Mr Gay muſt give me a particu- 
lar account of every branch ; for I am not aſhamed of 
you though you be Duke and Ducheſs; though I have 
been of others who are, &c. ; and I do not doubt but 
even your own ſervants love you, even down to your 
poſtillions ; and when I come to Aimſbury, before I fee 
your Grace, I will have an hour's converiation with the 
vicar, who will tell me how tamiliarly you will talk to 
Goody Dobſon and the neighbours, as if you were their 
equal, and that you were godmother to her fon 

acky. 
: I am, and ſhall be ever, with the greateſt reſpect, your 


Grace's moſt obedient, &. 


1 


Dublin. OE. 1 1731. 
1 Uſually write to friends after a pauſe of a few weeks, 
that I may not interrupt them in better company, 
better thoughts, and better diverſions. I believe I have 
told you of a great man, who ſaid to me, that he never 
once in his life received a good letter from Ireland: 
for which there are reaſons enough, without affronting 
our underftandings, For there is not one perſon of 
this country, who regards any events that paſs here, 
unleſs he hath an eftate or employment, I cannot 
tell, that you or I ever gave the leaſt provocation to the 
preſent miniſtry, much leſs to the court; and yet I am 
ten _ u_ wn of 2 than you. For my own 
do not ſee the politic of o common letters, 
Aire ted to perſons generally — for a man's un- 
derſtanding would be very weak to convey ſecrets by 
the poſt, it he knew any; which I declare I do not: 
and, beſides, I think the world is alzeady fo well _ 
m 
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med by plain events, that I queſtion whether the mini- 
ſters have any ſecrets at all. Neither would I be un- 
der any apprehenſion if a letter ſhould be ſent me full 
of treaſon ; becauſe I cannot hinder people from writin 
what they pleaſe, nor ſending it to me ; and —. 
it hould be diſcovered to have been opened before it 
came to my hand, I would only burn it, and think no 
farther. I approve of the ſcheme you have to grow | 
ſomewhat richer, though, I agree, you will meet with 
diſcouragements ; and it is reaſonable you ſhould, con- 
fidering what kind of pens are at this time only employ- 
ed and encouraged. For you muſt allow, that the 
bad painter was in the right, who, having June a 
cock, drove away all the cocks and hens, and even the 
chickens, for fear thoſe who paſſed by his ſhop might 
make a compariſon with his work. And I will fay one 
thing in ſpite of the poſt-officers, that ſince wit and 
learning began to be made uſe of in our kingdoms, they 
were never profeſſedly thrown aſide, contemned, and 
puniſhed, till within your own memory; nor dulneſs 
and ignorance ever fo openly encouraged and promoted. 
In anſwer to what you ſay of my living among you, it 
I could do it to my eaſe ; perhaps you have heard of a 
ſcheme for an exchange in Berkſhire propoſed by two of 
our friends ; but, beſides the difficulty of adjuſting cer- 
tain circumſtances, it would not anfwer. I am at a 
time of life that ſeeks eaſe and independence ; you will 
hear my reaſons when you ſee thoſe friends ; and I con- 
cluded them with ſaying, That I would rather be a 
freeman among ſlaves, than a flave among freemen. 
The dignity of my preſent ſtation damps the pertneſs of 
inferior puppies and ſquires, which, without plenty 
and eaſe on your fide the channel, wouid break my 
in amonth. 


MApau, 

Se E what it is to live where I do. I am utterly igno- 
rant of that ſame Strado del Poe; and yet, if that au- 
thor be againſt lendir.g or giving money, I cannot but 
think him a good courtier ; which I am ture your Grace 
is not, no not ſo much as to be a maid of honour. For 1 
am certainly informed, that you are neither 4 _ 

| inker 
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thinker, nor can fell bargains ; that you can neither 
=_ nor talk, nor write, nor think like a courtier ; 

t you pretend to be reſpected for qualities which have 
been out of faſhion ever ſince you were almoſt in your 
cradle ; that your contempt for a fine petticoat is an in- 
fallible mark of diſaffection; which is further confirm- 
ed by your ill taſte for wit, in preferring two old-faſhi- 
oned poets before Duck or Cibber. Beſides, you ſpell 
in ſuch a manner as no court-lady can read, and write 
in ſuch an old-faſhioned ſtyle as none of them can un- 
derſtand. You need not be in pain about Mr Gay's 
ſtock of health. I promiſe you he will ſpend it all up- 
on lazineſs, and run deep in debt by a winter's repoſe 
in town; therefore I intreat your Grace will order him 
to move his chops leſs and his legs more the fix cold 
months, elſe he will ſpend all his money in phyſic and 
coach hire. I am in much perplexity about your Grace's 
declaration, of the manner in which you diſpoſe what 
you call your love and reſpect, which you ſay are not 
paid to merit, but to your own humour. Now, Ma- 
dam, my misfortune is, that I have nothing to plead 
but abundance of merit ; and there goes an ugly ob- 
ſervation, that the humour of ladies 1s apt to change. 
Now, Madam, if I ſhould go to Aimſbury, with a great 
load of merit, and your Grace happen to be out ot hu- 
mour, 208 7. not purchaſe my emp read at — 

rice of your reſpect, the s may be damaged, a 

= body elle will take 14 off my hands. Beſides, 
you have declared Mr Gay to hold the firſt part, and I 
but the ſecond ; which is hard treatment, fince I ſhall 
be the neweft acquaintance by ſome years ; and I will 
appeal to all the reſt of your ſex, whether ſuch an in- 
novation ought to be allowed. I ſhall be ready to ſay 
in the common forms, that I was much obliged to the 
lady who wiſhed ſhe could give me the beſt living, &c. 
if 1did not vehemently ſuſpeC it was the very ſame lady 
who ſpoke many things to me in the ſame ſtyle ; and al- 
ſo with regard to the gentleman at your elbow when 
you writ, whoſe dupe he was, as well as of her wait- 
ing-woman : but they were both arrant knaves, as I 
told him and a third friend, though they will not believe 
it to this day, I deſite to preſent my moſt humble re- 
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to my Lord Duke; and, with my heartieſt prayer 
the proſperity of the whole family, remain your 
Grace's, c. 


ST 7. 2. LXII. 
Ta Mr Ports. 


Dublin, June 12. 1732. 
12 habit hath little power to reconcile us with 


ſickneſs attended by pain. With me the lowneſs of 
ſpirits hath a moſt unhappy effect: Iam grown leſs pa- 
tient with ſolitude, and harder to be pleaſed with com- 
pany ; which I could formerly better digeſt, when I 
could be eafier without it than at preſent. As to ſend- 
ing you any thing that I have written ſince left you, 
(either verſe or proſe), I can only ſay, that I have order- 
ed by my will, that all my papers of any kind ſhall be 
delivered you to diſpoſe of as you pleaſe. I have ſeve- 
ral things that I have had ſchemes to finiſh, or to at- 
tempt ; but I very fooliſhly put off the trouble, as fin- 
ners do their repentance : for I grow every day more 
averſe from writing, which is very natural; and when I 
take a pen, ſay to myſelf a thouſand times, Non eff tanti. 
As to thoſe papers of four or five years paſt, that you 
are pleaſed to require ſoon ; they conſiſt of little acci- 
dental things writ in the country ; family-amuſements, 
never intended further than to divert ourſelves and ſome 
neighbours ; or ſome effects of anger on public grie- 
vances here, which could be infignificant out of this 
kingdom. Two or three of us had a fancy, three years 
ago, to write a weekly paper, and called it an Zrtelli- 
encer. But it continued not long; for the whole vo- 
| (it was reprinted in London, and I find you have 
ſeen it) was the work only of two, myſelf and Dr She- 
ridan, If we could have got ſome ingenious young man 
to have been the manager, who ſhould have publiſhed 
all that might be ſent to him, it might have continued 
longer, for there were hints enough. But the printer 
here + could not afford ſuch a young man one farthing 


+ John Harding. 
for 
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for his trouble, the ſale being ſo ſmall, and the price one 
half-penny ; and fo it dropt. In the volume you ſaw, 
(to anſwer your queſtions), the 1ſt, 3d, 5th, 7th, were 
mine. Of the $th I writ only the verſes, (very uncor- 
rect, but againſt a fellow we all hated) ; the gth mine ; 
the tenth only the verſes, and of thoſe not the four laſt 
flovenly lines. The 15th is a pamphlet of mine, printed 
before with Dr Sh-—'s preface, merely for lazineſs not 
to diſappoint the town ; and ſo was the 19th, which 
contains only a parcel of facts relating purely to the 


miſeries of Irel and wholly uſeleſs and unentertain- 
ing F. As to other things of mine fince I left you; 
there are, in e, a view of the ſtate of Ireland; a 


proje& for eating children ; and a defence of Lord Car- 
teret : in verſe, a libel on Dr D— and Lord Carteret; 
a letter to Dr D——on the libels writ again(t him; 
the barrack, (a ſtolen copy) ; the lady's journal ; the 
lady's dreſſing-room, (a ftolen copy); the place of 
the damned, (a ſtolen copy). All theſe have been 
printed in London. (I forgot to tell you, that the tale 
of Sir Ralph was ſent from England.) Befides theſe, 
there are five or fix (perhaps more) papers of verſes 
writ in the north; but perfectly family. things, two or 
three of which may be tolerable ; the reſt but indiffe- 
rent, and the humour only local, and ſome that would 
give offence to the times. Such as they are, I will 
ing them, tolerable or bad, if I recover this lame- 
neſs, and live long enough to ſee you either here or 
there. I forget again to tell you, that the ſcheme of 
paying debts by a tax on vices, is not one ſyllable mine, 
but of a young clergyman whom I countenznce. He 
told me it was built upon a paſſage in Gulliver, where 
1 hath ſomething upon the ſame thought: 
is young man is the moſt hopeful we have: a 
book of his poems was printed in London; Dr D— 
is one of his patrons : he is married, and has children, 
and makes up about 1001. a-year, on which he lives 
decently. The utmoſt ſtretch of his ambition is, to 
ther up as much ſuperfluous money as will give him a 
ght of you, and half an hour of your preſence ; after 


See vol. 3. p. 354. note on the Intelligencer, numb. 1. 
See v. Vil. p. 14. 
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which he will return home in full ſatisfaction, and in 
time die in peace. 

My poetical fountain is drained ; and I profeſs I grow 
gradually ſodry, that a rhyme with me is almoſt as hard 
to find as a guinea ; and even proſe ſpeculations tire me 
almoſt as much. Yet I have a thing in proſe, begun 
above . years ago, and almoſt finiſhed. It 
will make a four-ſhilling volume; and is ſuch a perfec- 
tion of folly, that you ſhall never hear of it till it is 


| omg and then you ſhall be left to gueſs h. Nay TI 
ve 


another + of the fame age, which will require a 
long time to perfect, and is worſe than the former, in 
which I will ſerve you the ſame way. I heard lately 
from Mr —, who promiſes to be leſs lazy in order to 
mend his fortune. But women who live by their beau- 
ty, and men by their wit, are ſeldom provident enough 
to conſider, that both wit and beauty will go off with 
years, and there is no living upon the credit of what is 
2 in great concern to hear of my _ Boling- 
broke's ill health returned ,upon her ; and, I doubr, 
my Lord will find Dawley too ſolitary without her. In 
that, neither he nor you are companions young enough 
for me ; and I believe the beſt part of * reaſon why 
men are ſaid to grow children when they are old, is, 
becauſe they cannot entertain themſelves with thinking ; 
which isthe very caſe of little boys and girls, who love 
to be noiſy among their play-fellows. I am told Mrs 
Pope is without pain ; and I have not heard of a more 
gentle decay, without uneaſineſs to herſelf or friends: 
yet I cannot but pity you, who are ten times the greater 
ſufferer, by having the perſon you moſt love, io long 
before you, and dying daily ; and I pray God it may not 
affect your mind or your health, 


q Polite converſation, vol. 7. p. 344- 
Directions to ſervants, vol. 7. p. 245. 
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Mr Por E % Dr Swirrth. 


|; Dec. 5. 1732. 
1 T is not a time to complain that you have not an- 
ſwered my two letters, (in the laſt of which I was 
impatient under ſome fears). It is not now indeed a 
time to think of myſelf, when one of the neareſt and 
longeſt ties I have ever had, is broken allon a ſudden, by 
the unexpected death of poor Mr Gay. An inflammato- 
ry fever hurried him out of this life in three days. He 
died laſt night at nine o'clock, not deprived of his ſenſes 
entirely at laſt, and poſſeſſing them perfectly till within 
five hours. He aſked of you a few hours before, when 
in acute torment by the inflammation in his bowels and 
breaſt. His effects are in the Duke of Queenſberry's 
cuſtody, His ſiſters, we ſuppoſe, will be his heirs, who 
are two widows ; as yet it is not known whether or no 
he left a will. Good God! how often are we to die 
before we go quite off this ſtage ? In every friend we 
loſe a part of ourſelves, and the beſt part. God keep 
thoſe we have left ! few are worth praying for, and one's 
ſelf the leaſt of all. 

I ſhall never ſee you now, I believe; one of 
principal calls to England is at an end: Indeed he was 
the moſt amiable by far, his qualities were the gentleſt ; 
but I love you as well and as firmly. Would to God 
the man we have loſt had not been ſo amiable, nor fo 
good ! but that's a wiſh for our own fakes, not for his. 
Sure, if innocence and integrity can deſerve happineſs, 
it muſt be his. Adieu. I can add nothing to what you 
will feel, and diminiſh nothing from it. Yet write to 
me, and ſoon. Believe no man now living loves you 
better, 1 believe no man ever did, than 


A. Porz. 


+ * On my dear friend Mr. Gay's death. Received December 
& 1g. but not read til] the 20th, by an impulle, toreboding ſome 
« misfoi tune [This note is indorſed cn the original letter in Dr 
Swiit's hand]. Pope, 


Dr 
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| ſupport: but in the former caſe I find I have not, any 
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Dr. Arbuthnot, whoſe humanity you know, heartily 
commends himſelf to you. All poſſible diligence and 
affection has been ſhown, and continued attendance, on 
this melancholy occaſion. Once more adieu, and write 
to one who is truly diſconſolate, 


P. S. By Dr AzBuTHNoOT. 


Dear Six, 

I am ſorry that the renewal of our correſpondenco 
ſhould be upon ſuch a melancholy occaſion. Poor Mr 
Gay died of an inflammation, and, I believe, at laſt a 
mortification of the bowels. It was the moſt precipi- 
tate caſe I ever knew, — him off in three days. 
He was attended by two phyſicians beſides myſelf. I 
believed the diſtemper mortal from the beginning. I 
have not had the pleaſure of a line from you theſe two 
years; I wrote one about your health, to which I had 
no anſwer. I wiſh you all health and happineſs ; be- 
ing, with great affection and reſpect, Sir, 


Your, Sc: 
F 


Dublin, 1738-3. 

12 yours with a few lines from the Doctor, and 

the account of our _ Mr Gay ; upon which 
event I ſhall ſay nothing. I am only concerned that 
long living hath not hardened me: for even in this 
kingdom, and in a few days paſt, two perſons of great 
merit, whom I loved very well, have died in the prime 
of their years, but a little above thirty. I — en- 
deavour to comſort myſelf upon the loſs of friends, as L 
do upon the lots of money; by turning to my account - 
book, and ſeeing whether I have enough left for my 


more than in the other; and I know not any man Who 
is in a greater likelihood than myſelf to die poor and 
friendleſs. You are a much greater loſer than me by 
his death, as being a more intimate friend, and often 
his companion; which latter I could never hope to be, 

G 2 except 
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except perhaps once more in my life for a piece of a 
ſummer. I hope he hath left you the care of any wri- 
tings he may have left ; and I wiſh, that, with thoſe al- 
ready extant, they could be all publiſhed in a fair editi- 
on under your inſpection. Your poem on the uſe of 
riches hath been juſt printed here; and we have no ob- 
jection but the obſcurity of ſeveral paſſages by our igno- 
rance in facts and perſons, which makes us loſe abun- 
dance of the ſatire. Had the printer given me notice, 
I would have honeſtly printed the names at length, where 
I happened to know them; and writ explanatory notes; 
which however would have been but few, for my long 
abſence hath made me ignorant of what paſſes out of 
the ſcene where I am. I never had the leaſt hint from 
you about this work, any more than of your former, 
upon taſte, We are told here, that you are preparing 
other pieces of the fame bulk to be inſcribed to other 
friends, one (for inſtance) to my Lord Bolingbroke, 
another to Lord Oxford, and ſo on. Dr Delany pre- 
ſents you his moſt humble ſervice. He behaves him- 
ſelf very commendably ; converſes only with his former 
friends, makes no parade, but entertains them conſtant- 
ly at an elegant plentiful table ; walks the ftreets, as 
uſual, by delight; does many acts of charity and gene- 
rolity ; cultivates a country-houſe two miles diſtant; 
and is one of thoſe very few within my knowledge, on 
whom a great accefs of fortune hath made no manner 
of change. And particularly he is often without mo- 
ney, as he was before. We have got my Lord Orre- 
ry among us, being forced to continue here on the ill 
condition of his eſtate by the knavery of an agent. He 
is a moſt worthy gentleman, whom, I hope, you will 
be acquainted with. I am very much obliged by your 
favour to Mr P ; which I deſire may continue no 
longer than he ſhall deſerve by his modeſty ; a virtue 
I never knew him to want, but is hard for young men 
to keep, without abundance of ballaſt, If you are ac- 
quainted with the Ducheſs of Queenſberty, I deſire you 
will preſent her my moſt humble ſervice. I think ſhe 
is a greater loſer by the death of a friend than either of 
us. She ſeems a lady of excellent ſenſe and ſpirit. I 
had often pottſcripts from her in our friend's letters to 

me; 
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me ; and her part was ſometimes longer than his, and 
they made up great part of the little happineſs I could 
have here. This was the more generous, becauſe I ne- 
ver ſaw her ſince ſhe was a girl of five years old, nor did 
I envy poor Mr Gay for any thing ſo much as being a 
domeſtic friend to ſuch a lady. I defire you will never 
fail to ſend me a particular account of your health. I 
dare hardly inquire about Mrs Pope, who, I am told, is 
but juſt among the living, and conſequently a continual 
grief to you: ſhe is ſenſible of your tenderneſs, which 
robs her of the only happineſs ſhe is capable of enjoying. 
And yet I pity you more than her ; you cannot lengthen 
her days, and I beg ſhe may not ſhorten yours. 


LETT -&-R-. LET. 


Feb. 16. 1732-3. 

T is indeed impoſſible to ſpeak on ſuch a ſubjeR as 
the loſs of Mr Gay, to me an irreparable one. But I 
ſend you what I intend for the inſcription on his tomb, 
which the Duke of Queenſberry will tet up at Weſtmin- 
ſter. As to his writings, he left no will, nor ſpoke a 
word of them, or any thing elſe, during his ſhort and 
precipitate illneſs, in which I attended him to his laſt 
breath. The Duke has ated more than the part of a 
brother to him; and it will be ſtrange if the ſiſters do 
not leave his papers totally to his diſpoſal, who will do 
the ſame that I would with them. He has managed 
the comedy (which our poor friend gave to the play- 
houſe the week before his death) to the utmoſt advan- 
tage for his relations ; and propoſes todo the ſame with 

ſome fables he left finiſhed. | 
There is nothing of late which I think of more than 
mortality, and what you mention, of collecting the beſt 
monuments we can of our friends, their own images in 
their writings : for thoſe are the beſt, when their minds 
are ſuch as Mr Gay's was, and as yours is. I am pre- 
paring alſo for my own ; and have nothing ſo much at 
heart, as to ſhew the filly world, that men of wit, oc 
even poets, may be the moſt moral of mankind. A few 
| G 3 looſe 
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looſe things ſometimes fall from them, by which cenſo- 
rious fools judge as ill of them as poſſibly they can, for 
their own comfort. And indeed, when ſuch unguard- 
ed and trifling jeux & eſprit have once got abroad, all 
that prudence or repentance can do, fince they cannot 
be denied, is, to put them fairly upon that foot ; and 
teach the public, (as we have done in the preface to the 
four volumes of miſcellanies), to diſtinguiſh betwixt our 
ſtudies and our idleneſſes, our works and our weaknefles. 
"That was the whole end of the laſt volume of milcella- 
nies, without which our former declaration in that pre- 
face, That theſe volumes contained all that we have 
ever offended in that way”, would have been diſcre- 
dited. It went indeed to my heart, to omit what you 
called the libel on Dr D—, and the belt panezyric on 
myſelf, that either my own times, or any other, could 
have afforded, or will ever afford to me. Ihe bock, 
as you obſcrve, was printed in great haſte; ihe cauſe 
whereof was, that the bookſellers here were doing the 
ſame, in collecting your pieces, the corn with the chatt: 
I don't mean that any thing of yours is chaff, but with 
other wit of Ireland, which was fo, and the whole in 
your name. I meant principally to oblige them to ſe- 

arate what you writ ſeriouſly from what you writ care- 
jefely ; and thought my own weeds might pals for a tort 
of wild flowers, when bundled up with them. 

It was I that ſent you thoſe books into Ireland, and 
ſo I did my epiſtle to Lord Bathurſt, even before it was 
publiſhed ; and another thing of mine, which is a pa- 
rody from Horace , writ in two mornings. I never 
took more care in my life of any thing than of the for- 
mer of theſe, nor leſs than of the latter : yet every 
friend has forced me to print it, though in truth my 
own ſingle motive was about twenty lines toward the 
latter end, which you will find out. 

T have declined opening to you by letters the whole 
ſcheme of my preſent work, expecting ſtill to do it in a 
better manner in perſon. But you will ſee pretty ſoon, 
that the letter to Lord Bathurſt is a partof it ; and you 
will find a plain connection between them, if you read 


+ Gat. i. lib. ii, vol. 4- of Warburton's edition of Pope's works. 
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them in the order juſt contrary to that they were pub- 
liſhed in. I imitate thoſe cunning tradeſmen, who ſhow 
their beſt ſilks laſt ; or (to give you a truer idea, 
though it ſounds too proudly) my works will in one 
reſpect be like the works of Nature, much more to be 
liked and underſtood, when conſidered in the relation 
they bear with each other, than when ignorantly looked 
upon one by one; and often thoſe parts which attract 
moſt at firſt ſight, will appear to be not the moſt, but 
the leaſt conſiderable 5. | 

I am pleaſed and flattered by your expreſſion of Orna 
me. The chief pleaſure this work can give me is, that 
| can in it, with propriety, decency, and juſtice, inſert 
the nume and chatacter of every friend J have, and eve- 
ry man that deferves to be loved or adorned, But I ſmile 
at your applying that phraſe to my viſiting you in Ire- 
land ; a place where I might have ſome apprehenſion, 
irom their extraordinary paſſion for poetry, and their 
boundleſs hoſpitality, of being adorned to death, and 
buried under the weight of garlands, like one I have 
read of ſomewhere or other. My mother lives, (which 
is an anſwer to that point), and I thank God, though 
her memory be in a manner gone, is yet awake, and 
ſenſible to me, though ſcarce to any thing elſe ; which 
doubles the reaſon of my attendance, and at the ſame 
time ſweetens it. I wiſh (beyond any other wiſh) you 
could paſs a fummer here; I might (too probably) re- 
turn with you, unleſs you preferred to ſee France firit, 
towhich country, I think, you would have a ſtrong 
invitation. Lord Peterborow has narrowly eſcaped 
death, and yet keeps his chamber, He is 1 
ſpeaking in the moſt affectionate manner of you. He 
has written you two letters, which you never received, 
and by that has been diſcouraged from writing more. I 
can well believe the poſt oſſice may do this, when ſome 
letetrs of his to me have met the ſame fate, and two of 
mine to him. Vet let not this diſcourage you from wri- 
ting to me, or to him, incloſed in the common 


& See Warburtor's firſt note on the epiſtle to Lord Cobham, 
Of the kncauledge and charatters of men, vol. 3. of his edition of 
Pope's works. : 
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way, as Ido to you. Innocent men need fear no de- 
tection of their thoughts; and, for my part, I would 
give them free leave to ſend all I write to Curl, if moſt 
of what I write was not too filly. 

Idefire my ſincere ſervices to Dr Delany, who, I agree 
with you, is a man every way eſteemable. My Lord 

is a moſt virtuous and good-natured nobleman, 
whom 1 ſhould be happy to know. Lord B. received 
your letter through my hands. It is not to be told you 
how much he wiſhes for you. The whole lift of per- 
ſons to whom you ſent your ſervices, return you theirs, 
with proper ſenſe of the diſtinction. Your la- 
dy- is ſemper eadem ; and I have written an epiſtle 
to her on that qualification, in a female charader ; 
which is thought by my chief critic, in your abſence, 
to be my chef dq cure. But it cannot be printed per- 
fectly, in an age ſo ſore of ſatire, and fo willing to mit- 
apply characters. 

As to my own health, it is as good as uſual. I have 
lain ill ſeven days of a flight fever, (the complaint here); 
but recovered by gentle — and the care of Dr Ar- 
buthnot. The phy Mr Gay left ſucceeds very well. It 
is another original in its kind. Adieu. God preſerve 
your life, your health, your limbs, your ſpirits, and 
your friendſhips ! 


LET 7 BB KR LEVEL 


April 2. 1733. 
OU fay truly, that death is only terrible to us, as 
it ſeparates us from thoſe we love ; but I reall 
think thoſe have the worſt of it who are left by us, if 
we are true friends. I have felt more, I fancy, in the 
loſs of Mr Gay, than I ſhall ſuffer in the thought of go- 
ing away myſelf into a ſtate that can feel none of this 


fort of loſſes. I wiſhed vehemently to have ſeen him in 


a condition of living independent, and to have lived in 
perfect indolence the reſt of our days together, the two 
moſt idle, moſt innocent, undeſigning poets of our age. 
T now as vehemently wiſh you and I might walk into 
the grave together, by as flow ſteps as you pleaſe, but 

contented- 
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contentedly and chearfully. Whether that ever can be, 
or in what country, I know no more, than into what 
country we ſhall walk out of the * But it ſuffices 


me to know, it will be exactly what region or ſtate our 
Maker appoints, and that whatever is, is right. Our poor 
friend's papers are partly in my hands ; and for as much 
as is ſo, I will take care to ſuppreſs things unworthy of 
him. As to the epitaph, I am forry you gave a copy ; 
for it will certainly by that means come into print ; and 
would correct it more, unleſs you will do it for me, 
and that I ſhall like as well. Upon the whole, I earneſt - 
ly wiſh your coming over hither ; for this reaſon, among 
many others, that your influence may be joined with 
mine, to ſuppreſs whatever we may judge proper of his 
papers. To be plunged in my neighbour's and my pa- 
rs, will be your inevitable fate as ſoon as you come. 
hat I am an author whoſe characters are thought of 
ſome weight, appears from the great noiſe and buſtle 
that the court and town make about any I give: and 1 
will not render them leſs important, or leſs intereſting, 
by ſparing vice and folly, or by betraying the cauſe of 
truth and virtue. I will take care they ſhall be ſuch as 
no man can be angry at, but the perſons I would have 
angry. You are ſenſible with what decency and juſtice 
I paid homage to the Royal family, at the ſame time that 
I fatirized falſe courtiers, and ſpies, &c. about them. 
I have not the courage, however, to be ſuch a fatiriſt as 
pu ; but I would be as much, or more, a philoſopher. 
ou call your fatires libels4 I would rather call my ſa- 
tires epiſtles. They will conſiſt more of .morality than 
of wit, and grow graver, which you will call duller, 1 
ſhall leave it to my antagoniſts to be witty, if they can, 
and content myſelf to be uſeful and in the right. Tell 
me your opinion as to Lady 's or Lord“; perfor- 
mance. 'They are certainly the top wits of the court ; 
and you may judge by that fingle piece what can be 
done againſt me; for it was laboured, corrected, pre- 
commended, and poſt-diſapproved, as to be diſowned by 
themſelves, after each had highly cried it up, for the 
others F. I have met with ſome complaints, and heard 


+ See Pope's epiſt'e written on this occaſion, at the end of the 
24 volume of his letters, the 8th volume in Warburton's editicn. 
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at a diſtance of ſome threats, occaſioned by my verſes. 
I ſent fair mefſages to acquaint them where I was to be 
found in town, and to offer to call at their houſes to 
ſatisfy them, and ſo it dropped. It is very poor in any 
oy to rail and — - a diſtance, and have nothing 
to ſay to you when they ſee you. I am glad you per- 
fiſt and abide by fo — a thing as has — * in 
which I am immortal for my morality. I never took 
any praiſe ſo kindly ; and yet, I think, I deſerve that 
praiſe better than I do any other. When does your col 
lection come out, and what will it conſiſt of? I have 
but laſt week finiſhed another of my epiſtles, in the or- 
der of the ſyſtem; and this week (exercitandi gratia) 
J have tranſlated (or rather parodied) another of Ho- 
Tace's, in which I introduce you adviſing me about my 
expences, houſekeeping, &c. But theſe things ſhall lie 
by, till you come to carp at them, and alter rhymes, 
and grammar, and triplets, and cacophonies of all kinds. 
Our parliament will fit till Midſummer ; which, I hope, 
may be a motive to bring you rather in ſummer than ſo 
late as autumn. You uſed to love what I hate, a hurry 
of politics, Sc. Courts I fee not, courtiers I know 
not, kings I adore not, queens I compliment not ; fol 
am never like to be in faſhion, nor in dependence. I 
heartily join with you in pitying cur poor lady for her 
unhappineſs; and ſhould only pity her more, it ſhe had 
more of what they at court call happineſs. Come then, 
and perhaps we may go all together into France, at the 
end of the ſeaſon, and compare the liberties of both 
kingdoms. Adieu. Believe me, dear Sir, (with 2 


thouſand warm wiſhes, mixed with Hort ſighs), ever 
yours. 


LETT n N n 
To Mr Pors. 


Dublin, May 1. 1733. 
Anſwer your letter the ſooner, becauſe | have a par- 
I ticular reaſon for doing ſo. Some weeks ago came 
over a poem called. The life and character of Dr S. ⁊urit- 
®* Theiromcal hib on Dr Delany, Vol. 6. p. 323: 
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ten by himſelf. It was reprinted here, and is dedicated 
to you. It is grounded upon a maxim in Rochefou- 
cault ; and the dedication, after a formal ſtory, ſays, 
that my manner of writing is to be found in every line. 
believe I have told you, that I writa year or two ago 
near five hundred lines upon the ſame maxim in Roche- 
foucault, and was a long time about it, as that impoſtor 
fays in his dedication, with many circumſtances, all 
pure invention. I deſite you to believe, and to tell my 
friends, that in this ſpurious piece there is not a fingle 
line, or bit of a line, or thought, any way reiembling 
the genuine copy, any more than it does Virgil's Æneis; 
for | never gave a copy of mine, nor lent it out of my 
fight. And although | ſhewed it to all common ac- 
quaintance indifferently, and ſome of them (eſpecially 
one or two females) had got many lines by heart here 
and there, and repeated them often, yet it happens, 
that not one fingle line, or thought, is contained in this 
impolture, although it appears, that they who counter- 
feited me had heard of thetrue one. But even this trick 
ſhall not provoke me to print the true one; which in- 
deed is not proper to be ſeen, till I can be ſeen no more. 
therefore defire you will undeceive my friends; and I 
will order an advertiſement to be printed here, and 
tranſmit it to England, that every body may know the 
deluſion, and acquit me ; as, I am ſure, you muſt have 
done yourſelf, if you have read any part of it ; which 
is mean and trivial, and full of that cant that I moſt de- 
ſpiſe. I would fink to be a vicar in Norfolk, rather than 
be charged with fuch a performance F. Now I come 
to your letter. 

When I was of your age, I thought every day of death, 
but now every minute; and a continual giddy diſordet, 
more or leſs, is a greater addition than that of my years. 
cannot affirm, that I pity our friend Gay, but J pity 
his friends, I pity you, and would at leaſt equally pity 
myſelf, if I lived amongſt you ; becauſe I ſhould have - 
ſeen him oftener than you did, who are a kind of her- 
mit, how great a noiſe ſoever you make by your ill na- 
ture, in not letting the honeſt villains of the times en- 
joy themſclves in this world, which is their only happi- 

+ See vol. 6. p. $. 
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neſs, and terrifying them with another. I ſhould have 
added in my libel, that, of all men living, you are the 
moſt happy in your enemies and your friends. And I 
will ſwear you have fifty times more charity for mankind 
than I could ever pretend to. Whether the production 
ou mention came from the Lady or the Lord, I did not 
imagine that they were at leaſt ſo bad verſifiers. There- 
fore facit indignatio verſus, is only to be applied when 
the indignation is againſt general villainy, and never ope- 
rates when ſome fort of people write to defend them- 
ſelves. I love to hear them reproach you for dulneſs ; 
only I would be ſatisfied, ſince you are ſo dull, why are 
they ſo angry? Give me a ſhilling, and I will inſure you, 
that poſterity ſhall never know you had one ſingle ene- 
my, 1 r whoſe memory you have preſerved. 
I am ſorry for the ſituation of Mr Gay's papers. You 
do not exert yourſelf as much as I could wiſh in this af- 
fair. I had rather the two ſiſters were hanged, than 
ſee his works ſwelled by any loſs of credit to his memo- 
Ty. I would be glad to fee the moſt valuable printed 
by themſelves ; thoſe which ought not to be ſcen, burn- 
ed immediately; and the others that have gone abroad, 
printed ſeparately like opuſcu/a, or rather be ſtifled and 
forgotten. I thought your epitaph was immediately to 
be ingraved ; and therefore I made leſs icruple to give 
a copy to Lord Orrery, who earneſtly defired it, but to 
no body elſe ; and he tells me, he gave only two, which 
he will recal. I have a ſhort epigram of his upon it ; 
wherein I would correct a line or two at moſt, and then 
I will ſend it you (with his permiſſion). I have nothing 
againſt yours, but the laſt line, Striking their aching ; 
the two participles, as they are ſo near, ſeem to ſound 
too like. I ſhall write to the Ducheſs, who hath lately 
honoured me with a very friendly letter, and I will tell 
her my opinion freely about our friend's papers. I 
want health, and my atfairs are enlarged: but [ 
will break through the latter, if the other mends. 1 
can uſe a courſe of medicines, lame and giddy. My 
chief deſign, next to ſeeing you, is to be a tevere critic 
on you and your neighbour; but firſt kill his father, 
that he may be able to maintain me in my own way of li- 
ving, and particularly my horſes. It colt me near mw . 
or 
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for a wall to keep mine; and I never ride without two 
ſervants, for fear of accidents. Hic vivimus anbitiaſa pau + 
ate. You are both too poor for my acquaintance, 
t he much the poorer. With you I will find graſs, 
and wine, and ſervants ; but with him not The col- 
lection you ſpeak of is this. A printer came to me, to 
deſire he might print my works (as he called them) in 
four volumes, by ſubſcription. I faid I would give no 
leave, and ſhould be ſorry to fee them printed here- 
He faid they could not be printed in London. I an- 
ſwered they could, if the partners agreed. He faid 
he would be glad of my permiſſion ; but as he could 
« print them without it, and was adviſed that it could 
* do me no harm, and having been affured ot numerous 
« ſubſcriptions, he hoped I would not be angry at his 
« purſuing his own intereſt, &c.” Much of this diſ- 
courſe paſſed; and he goes on with the matter, wherein 
I determine not to intermeddle, though it be much to 
my diſcontent ; and wiſh it could be done in England 
rather than here, although I am grown pretty indiffe- 
rent in every thing of that kind. This is the truth of 
the ſtory. 
My vanity turns at prefent on being perſonated in 
your Que wirtus, c. You will obſerve in this letter 
many marks of an ill head and a low ſpirit ; but a heart 


- wholly turned to love you with the greateſt earneſtneſs 
and truth. 
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| May 28. 1733. 

I Have begun two or three letters to you by ſnatches 

and been prevented from finiſhing them by a thou- 
ſand avocations and diſſipations. I muſt firſt acknow- 
ledge the honour done me by Lord Orrery, whoſe praiſes 
are that precious ointment Solomon ſpeaks of, which 
can be given only by men of virtue. All other praiſe, 
whether from pdets or peers, is contemptible alike ; and 
I am old enough, and experienced enough, to know, 
that the only praiſes worth having, are thoſe beſtowed 
virtue for virtue. My poetry I adandon to the cri- 
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tics, my morals I commit to the teſtimony of thoſe who 
know me; and therefore I was more pleaſed with your 
libel, than with any verſes I ever received: I wiſh ſuch 
a collection of your writings could be printed here, as 
you mention going on in Ireland. I was ſurpriſed to re- 
ceive from the printer that ſpurious piece, called The 
life and character of Dr Swift, with a letter, telling me, 
the perſon * who publiſhed it, had aſſured him, the de- 
« dication to me was what I would not take ill, or 
„ elſe he would not have printed it“ I can't tell who 
the man is, who took ſo far upon him as to anſwer for 
my way of thinking ; though, had the thing been ge- 
nuine, I ſhould have been greatly diſpleaſed at the pub. 
liſher's part, in doing it without your knowledge. 

I am as earneſt as you can be, in doing my beſt to 
prevent the publiſhing of any thing unworthy of Mr 
Gay; but I fear his friends partiality. I wiſh you would 
come over. All the myſteries of my philoſophical work 
ſhall then be cleared to you, and you will not think 
that I am not merry enough, nor angry enough. Tt 
will not want for ſatire ; but as for anger, I know it not; 
or at leaſt only that fort of which the Apoſtle ſpeaks, 
Be ye anzry and /in not. 

My neighbour's * writings have been metaphyſical, 
and will next be hiſtorical. It is certainly from him 
only that a valuable hiſtory of Europe in theſe latter 
times can be expected. Come, and quicken him ; for 
age, indolence, and contempt of the world, grow upon 
men apace, and may often make the wiſeſt indifferent 
whether poſterity be any wiſer than we. Toa man in 
years, health and quiet become ſuch rarities, and conſe- 
quently ſo valuable, that he is apt to think of nothing 
more than of enjoying them whenever he can, for the 
remainder of life; and this, I doubt not, has cauſed o 
many great men to die without leaving a ſcrap to po- 
ſterity. 

I am fincerely troubled for the bad account you give 
me of your own health. I wiſh every day to hear a bet- 
ter, as much as I do to enjoy my own, I taithfully aſ- 
{ure you. So 


® Lord Bolin;broke, | 
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= TE LE MM LXIX. 
From Dr S wir. 


Dublin, Fuly 8. 1733. 
1 Muſt condole with you for the loſs of Mrs Pope, of 


whole death the papers have been full T. But J 
would rather rejoice with you, becauſe, if any circum- 
ſtances can make the death of adear parent and friend 
a ſubject for joy, you have them all. She died in an 
extreme old age, without pain, under the care of the 
moſt dutiful fon that I have ever known or heard of, 
which is a felicity not happening to one in a million. 
The worſt effect of her death falls upon me; and fo 
much the worſe, becauſe I expeQted aliguis damno uſus in 
i#lho, that it would be followed by making me and this 
kingdom happy with your preſence. But Iam told, to my 

eat misfortune, that a very convenient offer happen- 
ing, you waved the invitation preſſed on you, — 
the fear you had of being killed here with eating an 
drinking. By which I find, that you have given ſome 
credit to a notion, of our great plenty and hoſpitality. 
It is true, our meat and wine is cheaper here, as it 
is always in the pooreſt countries, becauſe there is no 
money to pay for them. TI believe there are not in this 
whole city three gentlemen out of employment, who 
are able to give entertainments once a- month. Thoſe 
who are in employments of church or ſtate, are three 
parts in four from England, and amount to little more 
than a dozen : thoſe indeed may once or twice invite 
their friends, or any perſon of diſtinction that makes a 
voyage hither. All my acquaintance tell me, they 
know not above three f:milies w here they can occa- 
fionally dine in a whole year. Dr Delany is the only 
gentleman [| know, who kecps one certain day in the week 
to entertain ſeven or eight friends at dinner, and to 
paſs the evening; where there is nothing of exceſs, ei- 
ther in eating or drinking. Out old friend Southern 
(who hath jutt left us) was invited to dinner, once or 
twice by a judge, a biſhop, or a commiſſioner of the 


+ Mrs Pope died June 7, 1733, aged zz. 
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revenues; but moſt frequented a few particular friends, 
and chiefly the Door, who is eaſy in his fortune, and 
very hoſpitable. The conveniencies of taking the air, 
winter or ſummer, do far exceed thoſe in London. For 
the two large ftrands juſt at two ends of the town, 
are as firm and dry in winter as in ſummer. There are 
at leaſt fix or eight gentlemen of ſenſe, learning, good- 
humour, and taſte, able and deſitous to pleaſe you; and 
orderly females, ſome of the better ſort, to take care of 
you. Theſe were the motives that I have frequently made 
uſe of toentice you hither. And there would be no failure 
among the beſt people here, of any honours that could 
be done you. As to myſelf, I declare, my health is ſo 
uncertain that I dare not venture amongſt you at preſent. 
I hate the thoughts of London; where I am not rich e- 
_ to live otherwiſe than by ſhifting, which is now 
too late. Neither can I have conveniencies in the coun- 
try for three horſes and two ſervants, and many others, 
which I have here at hand. I am one of the governors 
of all the hackney-coaches, carts, and carriages round 
this town ; who dare not inſult me, like your raſcally 

oners or coachmen, but give me the way : nor is 
there one lord or *{quire for a hundred of yours, to turn 


me out of the road, or run over me with their coaches 


and fix. Thus I make fome advantage of the public 
poverty ; and give you the reaſons for what I once writ, 
why I chuſe to be a freeman among ſlaves, rather than 
a flave among freemen. Then 1 walk the ficeets in 
ace without being juſtled, nor ever without a thouſand 
bleſſings from my friends the vulgar. I am Lord Mayor 
of 120 houſes, I am abſolute lord of the greateſt ca- 
thedral in the kingdom, am at peace with the neigh- 
bouring princes, the Lord Mayor of the city, and the 
Archbithop of Dublin; only the latter, like the King 
of France, ſometimes attempts incroachments on my 
dominions,. as old Lewis did upon Lorrain. In the 
midſt of this raillery, I can tell you, with ferioutne!s, 
that theſe advantages contribute to my eaſe, and there- 
fore I value them. And in one part of your letter re- 
Lating to my Lord B-— and yourſelf, you agree with 
me entirely, about the indifterence, the love of qu et, 
the care of health, Ic. that grow upon men in _ 
4 
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And if diſcover thoſe inclinations in my Lord and 


-_ » what can you expect from me, whoſe health 


ious? and yet, at your or his time of life, I 
— 2 over the moon. 


n 


Sept. 1. 1733. 

Have every day wiſhed to write to you, to ſay 2 
thouſand things ; and yet, I think, I ſhould not 
have writ to you now, if I was not fick of writing any 
thing, ſick of myſelf, and (what is worſe) ſick of my 
friends to. The world is become too buſy for me; 
every body is ſo concerned for the public, that all pri- 
vate enjoyments are loſt or diſreliſhed. I write more 
to ſhew you I am tired of this liſe, than to tell you any 
thing relating to it. I live as I did, I think as I did, 
T love you as I did: but all theſe are to no purpoſe ; the 
world will not live, think, or love, as I do. I am 
troubled for, and vexed at all my friends by turns. 
Here are ſome whom you love, and who love you ; yet 
they receive no proots of that affection from you, and 
they give none of it to you. There is a great gulf be- 
tween. In earneſt, I would go a thouſand miles by 
land to ſee you, but the ſea I dread. My ailments are 
ſuch, that I really believe a ſea-fickneſs (conſidering the 
oppreſſion of colical pains, and the great — of 
my breaſt) would kill me: and if I did not die of that, 
I muſt of the exceſſive eating and drinking of your 
hoſpitable town, and the exceſſive flattery of your moſt 
tical country. I hate to be crammed, either way. 

t your hungry poets and your rhyming digeſt 

it, I cannot. TI like much better to be abuſed and half- 
ſtarved, than to be ſo over-praiſed and over-fed. Drown 
Ireland ! for having caught you, and for having kept 
you. I only reſerve a little charity for her, 9 
ing your value, and eſteeming you. You are the only 
patriot I know, who is not hated for ſerving his coun- 
try. The man who drew your charaQter, and printed it 
here, was not much in thewrong in many things he faid 
of you: yet he was a very impertinent fellow, for ſay- 


ing 
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ing them in words quite different from thoſe you had 
yourſelf employed before on the ſame ſubje& : for ſurely 
to alter your words is to prejudice them ; and I have 
been told, that a man himſelf can hardly fay the fame 
thing twice over with equal happineſs ; nature is ſo much 
a better thing than artihce. 

[ have written nothing this year. It is no affeQation 
to tell you, my mother's loſs has turned my frame of 
thinking. The habit of a whole life is a ſtronger thing 
than all the reaſon in the world. I know I ought to 
be eaſy, and to be free; but I am dejected, I am con- 
fined : my whole amuſement is in reviewing my palt life, 
not in laying plans for my future. I wiſh you cared as 
little for popular applauſe as I ; as little for any nation, in 
contradiſtinction to others, as I: and then I fancy, you 
that are not afraid of the ſea, you that are a ſtronget 
man at ſixty than ever I was at twenty, would come 
and fee ſeveral people, who are (at laſt), like the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, of one ſoul and of one mind. The day 
is come, which I have often wiſhed, but never thought 
to ſee; when every mortal that I efleem, is of the ſame 
ſentiments in politics ana in religion. 

Adieu. All you love are yours; but all are buſy, 
except (dear Sir) your ſincere friend. 


„r 


|; Fan. 6. 1734- 
1 Never think of you, and can never write to you, 


now, without drawing many of thoſe ſhort ſighs 
of which we have formerly talked. The reflection both 
of the friends we have been deprived of by death, and 
of thoſe from whom we are ſeparated almoſt as eternal- 
ly by abſence, checks me to that degree, that it takes 
away, in a manner, the pleaſure (which yet I feel very 
ſenſibly too) of thinking | am now converſing with you. 
You have been filent to me as to your works ; whether 
thoſe printed here are, or are not genuine. But one, 
I am fure, is yours; and your method of concealing 
yourſelf, puts me in mind of the Indian bird I have read 
of, who hides his head in a hole, while all his father 
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and tail ſtick out. You'll have immediately by ſeveral 
franks (even before it is here publiſhed) my epiſtle to 


Lord Cobham, part of my opus magnum, and the laſt 


Eſſay on Man; both which, I conclude, will be grate- 
ful to your bookſeller, on whom you pleaſe to beſtow 
them fo early. There is a woman's war declared a- 
gainſt me by a certain Lord ; his weapons are the ſame 
which women and children uſe, a pin to ſcratch, and a 
ſquirt to beſpatter. I writ a fort of anſwer ; but was 
aſhamed to enter the liſts with him, and alter —_ 
it to ſome people, ſuppreſſed it: otherwiſe it was ſuc 

as was worthy of him, and worthy of me. I was three 
weeks this autumn with Lord Peterborow ; who rejoi- 
ces in your doings, and always ſpeaks with the greateſt 
affection of you. I need not tell you who elſe do the 
ſame ; you may be ſure almoſt all thoſe whom Jever ſee, 
or defire to ſce. I wonder not that B paid you no 
ſort of civility while he was in Ireland : he is too much 
a half wit to love a true wit; and too much half-honeft, 
to eſteem any entire merit. I hope and think he hates 
me too, and [ will do my beſt to make him: he is ſo 
inſupportably inſolent in his civility to me when he 
meets me at one third place, that I muſt affront him to 
be rid of it, hat ſtrict neutrality as to public parties, 
which I have conſtantly obſerved in all my writings, I 
think gives me the more title to attack fach men, as 
flander and belye my character in private, to thoſe who 
know me not. Yet even this is a liberty I will never 
take, unleſs at the ſame time they are peſts of private 
ſociety, or miſchievous members of the public ; that is 
to ſay, unleſs they are enemies to all men, as well as to 
me. Pray write to me when you can. If ever I can 
come to you, I will : if not, may Providence be our 


friend and our guard through this ſimple world, where 


nothing is valuable but ſenſe and friendſhip. Adieu, 
dear Sir ; may health attend your years, and then may 
many years be added to you. 


P. S. I am juſt now told, a very curious lady intends 
to write to you to pump you about ſome poems faid to 
be yours. Pray tell her, that you have not anſwered 


me on the ſame queſtions, and that I ſhall take it as a 
| thing 
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thing never to be forgiven from you, if you tell another 
what you bave concealed from me. 


n 


Sep. 15. 1734. 

1 Have ever thought you as ſenſible as any man I 

knew, of all the delicacies of friendſhip ; and yet 
I fear (trom what Lord B. tells me you faid in your laſt 
letter) that you did not quite underſtand the reaſon of my 
late filence. Iaffure you it proceeded wholly from the 
tender kindneſs I bear you. When the heart is full it is 
angry at all words that cannot come upto it ; and you 
are now the man in all the world I am moſt troubled 
to write to, for you are the friend I have lett whom [ 
am moſt grieved about. Death bas not done worſe to 
me in ſeparating poor Gay, or any other, than diſeaſe 
and abſence in dividing us. I am afraid to know how 
you do ; fince moſt accounts I have, give me pain for 
you, and I am unwilling te tell you the condition of 
my own health. If it were good, I would fee you; 
and yet if I found you in that very condition of deaf- 
neſs, which made you fly from us while we were toge- 
ther, what comfort could we derive from it? In wri- 
ting often I ſhould find great relief, could we write free- 
ly ; and yet when I have done fo, you ſeem, by not 
anſwering in a very long time, to feel either the ſame 
uneaſineſs as I do, or to abſtain, trom ſome prudential 
reaſon. Yet I am ſure, nothing that you and I would 
ſay to each other, (though our whole ſouls were to be 


laid open to the clerks of the poſt-office), could hurt ei - 


ther of us ſo much, in the opinion of any honeſt man or 
good ſubject, as the intervening, officious impertinence 
of thoſe goers between us, who in England pretend to 
intimacies with you, and in Ircland to intimacies with 
me. I cannot but receive any that call upon me in 
your name; and in truth they take it in vain too of- 
ten. I take all opportunities of juſtifying you againſt 
theſe friends, eſpecially thoſe who know all you 
think and write, and repeat your ſlighter verſes. It is 
generally on ſuch little ſcraps that witlings feed ; and 

tis 
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tis hard the world ſhould judge of our bouſekeeping, 
from what we fling to our dogs ; yet this is often the 
conſequence. But they treat you ſtill worſe, mix their 
own with yours, print them to get money, and lay 
them at your door. This I am fatisfied was the caſe in 
the epiſtle to a lady. It was juſt the ſame hand (if I have 
any judgment in ſtyle) which printed your life and 
character before, which you fo ſtrongly diſavowed in 
your letters to Lord Carteret, myſelf, and others. I 
was very well informed of another fact, which convin- 


eed me yet more: The ſame perſon who gave this to be 


printed, offered to a bookſeller a piece in proſe as yours, 
and as commiſſioned by you, which has ſince appeared, 
and been owned to be his own. I think (I ſay once 
more) that I know your hand, though you did not 
mine in the Eſſay on Man. I beg your pardon for not 
telling you, as I ſhould, had you been in England : but 
no ſecret can croſs your Itiſh ſea, and every clerk in the 
p_ office had known it. I fancy, though you loſt 
ght of me in the firſt of thoſe eflays, you ſaw me in the 
ſecond. The deſign of concealing myſelf was good, and 
had its full effect. I was thought a divine, a philoſo- 
pher, and what not; and my doctrine had a ſanction I 
could not have given to it. Whether I can proceed in the 
ſame grave march like Lucretius, or muſt deſcend to the 
gaieties of Horace, I know not, or whether I can do 
either : but be the future as it will, I ſhall colle& all 
the paſt in one fair quarto this winter, and ſend it you, 
where you will find frequent mention of yourſelf. I was 
glad you ſuffered your writings to be colleted more 
compleatly than hitherto, in the volumes I daily ex- 
& from Ireland; I wiſh it had been in more pomp, 
— that will be done by others: yours are beauties, 
that can never be too finely dreſt, for they will ever be 
young. I have only one piece of mercy to beg ot you: 
do not laugh at my gravity, but permit me to wear the 
beard of a philoſopher, till I pull it off, and make a jeſt 
of it myſelf. It is juſt what my Lord B. is doing with 
metaphyſics. I hope you will live to ſee, and ſtare at 
the learned figure he will make, on the ſame ſhelf with 

Lock and Malbranche. - 
You ſee how I talk to you, (for this is not writing). It 
you 
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you like I ſhould do fo, why not tell me ſo? if it be 
the leaſt pleaſure to you, I will write once a-week moſt 
adly: but can you abſtract the letters from the per- 
on who writes them, ſo far, as not to feel more vexa- 
tion in the thought of our ſeparation, and thoſe misfor- 
tunes which occaſion it, than ſatisfaction in the nothing 
he can expreſs ? If you can, really and from my heart, 
I cannot. I return again to melancholy. Pray, how- 
ever, tell me, is it a ſatisfaction? that will make it 
one to me; and we will think alive, as friends ought, 
a you ſhall hear from me punctually juſt when you 
WII 


P. S. Our friend, who has juſt returned from a pro- 
greſs of three months, and is _ out in three days 
with me for the Bath, where he will ſtay till towards 
the middle of October, left this letter with me yeſter- 
day, and I cannot ſeal and diſpatch it, till I have ſcrib- 
bled the remainder of this page full. He talks very pom- 

uſly of my metaphyſics, and places them in a very 
honourable ſtation. It is true, I have writ fix letters 

and an half to him on ſubjects of that kind, and I pro- 
poſe a letter and an half more, which would ſwell the 
whole up to a conſiderable volume. But he thinks me 
fonder of the name of an author than I am. When he 
and you, and one or two other friends, have ſeen them, 
atis magnum theatrum mihi eftis, I ſhall not have the 
itch of making them more public +. I know how little 
regard you pay to writings of this kind. But I ima- 

ine, that if you can like any ſuch, it muſt be thoſe that 
rip metaphyſics of all their bombaſt, keep within the 
ſight of every well- conſtituted eye, and never bewilder 
themſelves whilſt they pretend to guide the reaſon of o- 
thers. I writ to you a long letter ſome time ago, and 
ſent it by the poſt. Did it come to your hands ? or did 
the inſpectors of private correſpondence ſtop it, to re- 
venge themſelves of the ill faid of them in it? Vale, et 


me ama. 


+ As Lord B. (et. 49.) tells us, they ſhew that all our metaphby- 
Acal theology 13 ridiculous and abeminab.e. : T 
LE T- 
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r 
From Dr Sw1err. 


Nov. 1. 1734. 

1 Have yours with my Lord B——'s poſtſcript, of Sep- 
tember 15. It was long on its way; and for ſome 
weeks after the date, I was very ill with my two inve- 
terate diſorders, giddineſs and deafneſs. The latter is 
pretty well off; but the other makes me totter towards 
evemngs, and much diſpirits me. But I continue to 
ride and walk; both of which, although they be no 
cures, are at leaſt amuſements. I did never imagine you 
to be either inconſtant, or to want right notions of 
friendſhip : but I apprehend your want of health ; and 
it hath been a frequent wonder to me, how you have 
been able to entertain the world fo long, ſo frequently, 
ſo happily, under fo many bodily diforders. My Lord 
B. fays you have been three months rambling, which is 
the beſt thing you can poſſibly do in a ſummer-ſeaſon ; 
and when the winter recalls you, we will, for our own 
intereſts, leave you to your ſpeculations. God be thank- 
ed, I have done with every thing, and of every kind, 
that requires writing, except now and then a letter ; or, 
like a true old man, ſcribbling trifles only fit for chil- 
dren, or ſchoolboys of the loweſt claſs at beſt, which 
three or four of us read and laugh at to-day, and burn 
to-morrow. Yet, what is fingular, I never am with- 
out ſome great work in view, enough to take up forty 
years of the moſt vigorous healthy man ; although I am 
convinced, that I ſhall never be able to finiſh three trea- 
tiſes that have lain by me ſeveral years, and want no- 
thing but correction. My Lord B faid in his poſtſcript 
that you would go to Bath in three days. We fince 
heard that you were dangerouſly ill there, and that the 
news-mongers gave you over. But a gentieman of this 
kingdom, on his return from Bath, aſſured me he left 
you well; and to did ſome others, whom I have forgot. 
I am forry at my heart, that you are peſtered with 
people who come in my name ; and I protels to you, it 
is 
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is without my knowledge. I am confident I ſhall hard- 
ly ever have occaſion again to recommend ; for 
friends here are very few, and fixed to the 

from whence nothing but death will remove them. Sure- 
ly I never doubted about your Eſſay on Man; and I 
would lay any odds, that I would never fail to diſcover 
you in fix lines, unleſs you had a mind to write below, 
or beſide yourſelf, on purpoſe. I confeſs I did never ima- 
gine you were ſo deep in morals, or that ſo many new 
and excellent rules could be produced fo advantageouſly 
and agreeably in that ſcience, from any one head. 1 
confeſs in ſome few places I was forced to read twice. I 
believe I told you before what the Duke of D ſaid 
to me on that occaſion, how a judge here, who knows 
you, told him, that, on the reading thoſe eſſays, he 
was much pleaſed, but found ſome lines a little dark: 
on the ſecond moſt of them cleared up, and his plea- 
ſure increaſed : on the third he had no doubt remain- 
ed; and then he admired the whole. My Lord B—'z 
attempt of reducing metaphyſics to intelligible ſenſe and 
uſefulneſs, will be a glorious undertaking ; and as I ne- 
ver knew him fail in any thing he attempted, if he had 
the ſole management, fo I am confident he will ſucceed 
in this. I defire you will allow that I write to you 
both at preſent; and fo 1 ſhall while I live. It faves 
your money and my time ; and he being your genius, 
no matter to which it is addrefſed. I am happy that 
what you write is printed in large letters; otherwiſe, 
between the weakneſs of my eyes, and the thickneis of 
my hearing, I ſhould loſe the greateſt pleaſure that is 
left me. Pray command my Lord B— to follow 
that example, if I live to read his metaphyſics. Pray 
God bleſs you both. I had a melancholy account from 
the Doctor of his health. I will anſwer his letter as 
ſoon as I can. I am ever entirely yours. 


L EF TE: 3: LEY. 


| Twickenham, Dec. 19, 1734. 
1 AM truly ſorry for any complaint you have; and it 
is in regard to the weakneſs of your eyes, that I 
write 
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write (as well as print) in folio, You'll think, (I know 


you will, for you have all the candor of a good under- 
ſtanding), that the =_ which men of our age feel the 
moſ, is the friendſhip of our equals ; and that therefore 
whatever affects thoſe who are flept a few years before us, 
cannot but ſenſibly affect us who are to follow. It troubles 
me to hear you complain of your memory; and, if I am 
in any of my conſtitution younger than you, it 
will be in my remembering every thing that has pleaſed 
me in you, longer than perhaps you will. The two 
ſummers we paſſed together dwell always on my mind, 
like a viſion which gave me a _ a better life and 
better company, than this work erwiſe afforded. I 
am now an individual, upon whom no other depends ; 
and may go where I will, if the wretched carcaſs I am 
annexed to did not hinder me. I rambled, by very eaſy 
journeys, this year, to Lord Bathurſt and Lord Peterbo- 
row, who, upon every occaſion, commemorate, love, 
and with for you. I now paſs my days between Daw- 
ley, London, and this place ; not ſtudious nor idle, 
rather poliſhing old works than hewing out new. I re- 
deem now and then a paper that hath been abandoned 
ſeveral years; and of this ſort you'll ſoon ſee one, which 
I inſcribe to our old friend Arbuthnot. 

Thus far I had written ; and thinking to finiſh my 
letter the ſame evening, was prevented by company; 
and the next morning found myſelf in a fever highly 
diſordered, and fo continued in bed for five days; and 
in my chamber till now; but ſo well recovered as to 
hope to go abroad to-morrow, even by the advice of 
Dr Arbuthnot. He himſelf, poor man, is much broke, 
though not worſe than for theſe two laſt months he has 
been. He took extremely kind your letter. I with to 
God we could once meet again, before that ſeparation, 
which yet, I would be glad to believe, ſhall reunite us. 
But he who made us, not for ours, but his purpoſes, 
knows only whether it be for the better or the worſe, 
that the affections of this life ſhould, or ſhould not con- 
tinue into the other: and doubtleſs it is as it ſhould be. 
Vet I am ſure, that while I am here, and the thing that 
I am, I ſhall be imperfect without the communication 
of ſuch irienJs as you. Nou are to me like a limb loſt, 

Vor. VIII. H and 
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and buried in another country. Though we ſeem quite 
divided, every accident makes me feel you were once 4 
part of me. I always conſider you fo much as a friend, 
that I forget you are an author, perhaps too much ; but 
It is as much as I would defire you would do to me. 
However, if I could inſpirit you to beſtow correction 
upon, thoſe three treatiſes, which you ſay are ſo near 
completed, I ſhould think it a better wa. than any I 
can pretend to of my own. I am almoſt at the end 
of my morals, as I have been long ago of my wit. My 
ſyſtem is a ſhort one, and my ook narrow. Imagina- 
tion has no limits ; and that is a ſphere in which you 
may move on to eternity: but where one is confined to 
truth, (or, to 2 more like a human creature, to the 
appearances of truth), we ſoon find the ſhortneſs of our 
tether. Indeed, by the help of a metaphyſical chain of 
ideas, one may extend the circulation, go round and 
round for ever, without making any progreſs beyond the 
point to which Providence has pinned us. But this 
does not ſatisfy me; who would rather ſay a little to 
no purpoſe, than a great deal. Lord B. is voluminous, 
but he is voluminous only to deſtroy volumes. I ſhall 
not live, I fear, to ſee that work printed. He is fo ta- 
ken up ſtill (in ſpite of the monitory hint given in the 
firſt line of my eſſay) with particular men, that he ne- 
glects mankind, and is ſtill a creature of this world, not 
of the univerſe ; this world, which is a name we give 
to Europe, to England, to Ireland, to London, to Dub- 
lin, to the court, to the caſtle, and fo, diminiſhing, 
till it comes to our own affairs, and to our own perſons. 
When you write either to him or to me, (for we accept 
it all as one), rebuke him for it; as divine, if you like 
it; or as a badineur, if you think that more effectual. 

What I write will ſhew that my head is yet weak, I 
had written to you by that gentleman from the Bath, 
but I did not know him ; and every body that comes 
from Ireland, pretends to be a friend of the Dean's. I 
am always glad to ſee any that are truly fo ; and there- 
fore do not miſlake any thing I faid, ſo as to diſcourage 
your ſending any ſuch to me. Adieu. 


LE T- 
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„ LXXV. 
From Dr Swrermt. 


May 12. 1735 
Our letter was ſent me yeſterday by Mr Stopford, 
who landed the ſame day, but I have not yet ſeen 
him. As to my filence, God knows it is my great miſ- 
fortune. My little domeſtic affairs are in great confu- 
ſion, by the villany of agents, and the miſeries of this 
kingdom, where there is no money to be had. Nor 
am I unconcerned, to fee all things tending towards ab- 
ſolute power in both nations“, (it is here in perfection 
already), although I ſhall not live to ſee it eſtabliſhed. 
This condition of things, both public, and perſonal to 
myſelf, hath given me ſuch a kind of deſpondency, 
that I am almoſt unqualified for any company, diver- 
ſion, or amuſement. The death of Mr Gay and the 
Doctor + hath been terrible wounds near my heart. 
Their living would have been a great comfort to me, 

although I ſhould never have ſeen them ; like a ſum of 
money in a bank, from which I ſhould receive at leaſt 
annual intereſt, as I do from you, and have done from 
my Lord Bolingbroke. To ſhew in how much igno- 
rance [ live, it is hardly a fortnight fince I heard of the 
death of my Lady Maſham, my conſtant friend in all 
changes of times. God forbid that I ſhould expe& you 
to make a voyage that would in the leaſt affect your 
health. But in the mean time how unhappy am I, 
that my beſt friend ſhould have perhaps the only kind 
of diſorder for which a ſea-voyage is not in ſome de- 
gree a remedy ? The old Duke of Ormond faid, he 
would not change his dead ſon (Oſſory) for the beſt li- 
ving ſon in Europe. Neither would I change you, my 
abſent friend, for the beſt preſent friend round the globe. 
have lately read a book imputed to Lord B. called, 


* The Dean was frequently troubled, he tells us, with a g'ddineſs 
in his head. Harb. | 
7 Arbuthnot. He died Feb. 27. 2734 5+ 
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A diſſertation upon parties. I think it very maſterly 
written. 

Pray God reward you for your kind prayers, I be. 
lieve your prayers will do me more good than thoſe of 
all the prelates in both kingdoms, or any prelates in Eu- 
rope, except the Biſhop of Marſeilles*. And God pre- 
ſerve you for contributing more to mend the world, 
than the whole pack of (modern) parſons in a lump. 

| Ja ever entirely yours. 


„r 
From Dr Sw1str rt. 


Sept. 3. 1735- 
His letter will be delivered to you by Faulkner 
the printer, who goes over on his private affairs. 
This is an anſwer to yours of two months ago, which 
complains of that profligate fellow Curl. I heartily 
wiſh you were what they call diſaffected, as I am. I 
may ſay as David did, I have finned greatly, but what 
| have theſe ſheep dne] You have given no offence to the 
miniſtry, nor to the Lords, nor Commons, nor 
nor the next in power. For you are a man of virtue, 
and therefore muſt abhor vice and all corruption, al- 
though your diſcretion holds the reins. © You need not 
fear any conſequence in the commerce that hath ſo 
« long paſſed between us, although I never deſtroyed 

% one of your letters. But my executors are men 
* honour and vii tue, who have ftrit orders in my will 
„ to burn every letter left behind me.” Neither did 
our letters contain any turns of wit, or fancy, or poli- 
tics, or fatire, but mere innocent friendſhip. Yet — 
loath, that any letters from you, and a very few other 
friends, ſhould die before me. I believe we neither of 
us ever leaned our head upon our leit hand, to ſtudy 
what we thould write next; yet we have held a con- 


® Who continued there with his flock all the time a dreadful pe- 


ſilence deto/ated that city, in 1720, He told all his plate, @&c. for 
the relief of the poor. 
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ſtant intercourſe from your youth and my middle age, 
and from your middle age it muſt be continued till my 
death, which my bad fate of health makes me expect 
every month. I have the ambition, and it is very ear- 
neſt as well as in haſte, to have one epiſtle inſcribed to 
me while I am alive, and you juſt in the time when wit 
and wiſdom are in the height. I muſt once more repeat 
Cicero's deſire to a friend, Orna me. A month ago were 
ſent me over by a friend of mine, the works of Joha 
Hughes, Eſq; They are in verſe and proſe. I never 
heard of the man in my life ; yet I find your name as a 
ſubſcriber too. He is too grave a poet for me; and, I 
think, among the mediocribus in proſe as well as verſe, 
I have the honour to know Dr Rundle F. He is indeed 
worth all the reſt you ever ſent us ; but that is ſaying 
nothing, for he anſwers your character. I have din 
thrice in his company. He brought over a worthy cler- 
gyman of this kingdom as his chaplain, which was a 
very wiſe and popular action. His only fault is, that 
he drinks no wine, and I drink nothing elſe. 

This kingdom is now abſolutely ftarving, by the 
means of every oppreſſion that can be inflicted on man- 
kinda I not wifit for theſe things ? ſaith the Lord. 
You adviſe me right, not to trouble myſelf about the 
world. But oppreſſion tortures me; and I cannot live 
without meat and drink, nor get either without money; 
and money is not to be had, except they will make me 
a biſhop, or a judge, or a colonel, or a commiſſioner of 
the revenues. ieu. 


nn 


anſwer your queſtion as to Mr Hughes, what 
he wanted as to genius, he made up as an honeſt 
man : but he was of the claſs you think him. 

I am glad you think of Dr Rundle as I do. He will 
be an honour to the biſhops, and a diſgrace to one bi- 
ſhop; two things you will like : but what you will like 
more particularly, he will be a friend and benefactor 


+ Biſhop of Derry. 
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even to your unfriended, unbenefited nation. He will 
be a friend to human race, where-ever he goes. Pra 
tell him my beſt wiſhes for his health and long life. I 
wiſh you and he came over together, or that I were with 
you. I never ſaw a man fo ſeldom whom I liked fo 
much as Dr Rundle. 

Lord Peterborow I went to take a laſt leave of, at 
His ſetting ſail for Liſbon. No body can be more waſted, 
no ſoul can be more alive. Immediately after the ſeve- 
reſt operation of being cut into the bladder, for a ſup- 

ſſion of urine, he took coach, and got from Briſtol to 

thampton. This is a man that will neither live nor 
die like any other mortal. | 

Poor Lord Peterborow ! there is another ſtring loſt, 
that would have helped to draw you hither ! He or- 
dered, on his death-bed, his watch to be given me, (that 
which had accompanied him in all his travels), with this 
reaſon, * That I might have ſomething to put me every 
« day in mind of him.” It was a preſent to him from 
the King of Sicily, whoſe arms and inffgnia are graved 
on the inner caſe. On the outer I have put this inſcrip- . 
tion. Victor Amadeus, Rex Siciliæ, Dux Sabaudie, c. 
Sc. Carolo Mordaunt, Comiti de Peterberow, D. D. Car. 
Mer. Com. de Pet. Alexandro Pope moriens legavit, 1738. 

Pray write to me a little oftener : and it there be a 
thing left in the world, that pleaſes you, tell it one who 
will partake of it. I hear with approbation and plea- 
ſure, that your preſent care is to relieve the moſt help- 
leſs of this — thoſe objects + which moſt want our 
compaſſion, though generally made the ſcorn of their 
fellow creatures, ſuch as are leſs innocent than they. 
You always think generouſly ; and of all charities, this 
is the moſt diſintereſted, and leaſt vain-glorious, done 
to ſuch as never will thank you, or can praiſe you for it. 
| God bleſs you with eaſe, if not with pleafure ; with 
a tolerable ſtate of health, if not with its full enjoy- 
ment; with a reſigned temper of mind, if not a very 
chearful one. It is upon theſe terms I live myſelf, 
though younger than you; and I repine not at my lot, 
could but the preſence of a few that 1 love be added to 


theſe, Adieu. 


7 Idiots. 
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r LXXVIII. 
From Dr S wir t: 


OZ. 21. 1735. 

Anſwered you letter relating to Curl, Sc. I be- 

lieve my letters have — being publiſhed, be- 
cauſe I writ nothing but nature and friendſhip, and par- 
ticular incidents which could make no figure in writing; 
I have obſerved, that not only Voiture, but — 
Tully and Pliny, writ their letters ſor the public view. 
more than for the ſake of their correſpondents ; and I 
am glad of it, on account of the entertainment they 
have given me. Balſac did the ſame thing; but with 
more itiffneſs, and conſequently leſs diverting» Now I 
mult tell you, that you are to look upon me as one 
ing very faſt out of the world ; but my fleſh and bones 
are to be carried to Holyhead, for I will not lie in 3 
country of flaves. It pleaſeth me to find that you be- 
gin to diſlike things, in ſpite of your philoſophy. Your 
mule cannot forbear her hints to that purpoſe. I can- 
not travel to ſee you; otherwiſe I ſolemnly proteſt I 
would do it. I have an intention to pals this winter in 
the country, with a friend forty miles off, and to ride 
only ten miles a-day ; yet is my health ſo uncertain, that 
I fear it will not be in my power. I often ride a dozen 
miles, but I come to my own bed at night. My beſt 
way would: be to-marry ; for in that caſe any bed would 
be berter than my own. I found you a very young 
man, and I left you a middle-aged one; you knew me 
a middle-aged man, and now I am an old one. Where 
is my Lord ? Methinks I am inquiring after a tu- 
lip of laſt year. © You need not apprehend any Curls 
* meddling with your letters to me. I will not de- 
* ſtroy them, but have ordered my executors to de 
„that office.” I have a thouſand things more to fay ; 
longewitas eff garrula ; but I muſt remember I have other 
letters to write, if I have time, which 1 ſpend to tell 
you fo. I am ever, dearelt Sir, 


| Taurs, &c. 
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L ET T E R LXXIX. 
From Dr S wirr. 


Feb. g. 1735-6. 

Cannot properly call you my beſt friend, becauſe I have 

not another left who deſerves the name ; ſuch a ha- 
vock have time, death, exile, and oblivion made. Per- 
haps you would have fewer complaints of my ill health 
and lowneſs of ſpirits, if they were not ſome excuſe for 
my delay of writing even to you. It is 3 right 
what you ſay of indifference in common friends, 
whether we are fick or well, happy or miſerable. The 
very maid-ſervants in a family have the ſame notion: 
I have heard them often ſay, Oh I am very fick, if any 
body cared for it! I am vexed when my viſitors come 
with the compliment uſual here, Mr Dean, I hope you 
are very well. My popularity that you mention, is 
wholly confined to the common people, who are more 
conſtant than thoſe we miſcal their betters. I walk 
| the ſtreets, and fo do my lower friends; from whom, 
and from whom alone, I have a thouſand hats and 
bleflings upon old ſcores, which thoſe we call the gen- 
try have forgot. But I have not the love, or hardly 
the civility, of any one man in power or ſtation; and I 
can boaſt that I neither viſit nor am acquainted with 
any Lord temporal or ſpiritual in the whole kingdom; 
nor am able to do the leaſt good office to the moſt de- 
ſerving man, except what I can diſpoſe of in my own 
cathedral *upon a vacancy. What hath ſunk my ſpi- 
rits more than even years and ſickneſs, is reflecting on 
the moſt execrable corruptions that run through every 
branch of public management. 

I heartily thank you for thoſe lines tranſlated Singu/a 


de nobis anni, &c. You have put them in a ſtrong and 
admirable light: but, however, I am fo partial, as to be 
more delighted with thoſe which are to do me the 
greateſt honour I ſhall ever receive from poſterity, and 
will outweigh the malignity of ten thouſand enemies. 
I never ſaw them before; by which it is plain * — 

tier 
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letter you ſent me miſcarried. —TI do not doubt that 
you have choice of new acquaintance, and ſome of them 
may be deſerving : for youth is the ſeaſon of virtue; 
corruptions grow with years, and I believe the oldeſt 
rogue in England is the greateſt. You have years e- 
nough before you to watch whether theſe new acquain- 
tance will keep their virtue, when they leave you, and 
into the world; how long will their ſpirit of indepen- 
ency laſt againſt the temptations of future miniſters and 
future kings. As to the new Lord Lieutenant +, I 
never knew any of the family ; ſo that I ſhall not be 
_ = get any job done by him for any deſerving 
rien 


C LXXX. 
From Dr Sw 1FT. 


Feb. 7. 1735-6. 

T. is ſome time fince I dined at the Biſhop of Derry's 
where Mr Secretary Cary told me with great con- 
cern, that you were taken very ill. 1 have heard no- 
thing ſince ; only I have continued in great pain of mind: 
yet for my own ſake and the world's, more than for 
1 ; becauſe I well know how little you value life 
th as a philoſopher and a Chriſtian, particularly the 
latter, wherein hardly one in a million of us heretics can 
equal you. If you are well recovered, you ought to be 
reproached for not putting me eipectially out of pain, 
who could not bear the loſs of you; although we muſt 
be for ever diſtant as much as if I were in the grave, 
for which my years and continual indiſpoſition are pre- 
paring me every ſeaſon, I have ſtaid too long from 
eſſing you to give me ſome eaſe by an account of your 
alth ; pray do not uſe me ſo ill any more. I look 
upon you as an eſtate from which I receive my beſt an- 
nual rents, although I am wever to ice it. Mir "i ickel 
was at the ſame meeting under the lame real concern; 


+ The Duke oi Devonſhire. 
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and ſo were a hundred others of this town who had ne- 
ver ſeen you. 

I read to the Biſhop of Derry the paragraph in your 
letter which concerned him, and his Lordihip expreſſed 
his thankfulneſs in a manner that became him He is 
eſteemed here as a perſon of learning, and converſation, 
and humanity ; but he is beloved by all people. 

I have no body now left but you. Pray, be ſo kind 
to outlive me; and then die as ſoon as you pleaſe, but 
without pain; and let us meet in a better place, if my 
religion will permit. but rather my virtue, although 
much unequal to yours. Pray, let my Lord Bathurſt 
know how much I love him; I ſtill inſiſt on his remem- 
bering me, although he is too much in the world to ho- 
nour an abſent friend with his letters. My ſtate of 
health is not to boait of; my giddineſs is more or leſs 
too conſtant ; I ſleep ill, and have a poor appetite. I 
can as eaſily write a poem in the Chineſe language as my 
own : Iam as fit for matrimony as invention; and yet 
I have daily ſchemes for innumerable eti:ys in proſe, and 
proceed ſometimes to no leſs than half a dozen lines, 
which the next morning become watte paper. What 
vexes me moſt is, that my female friei.d:, who could 

ar me very well a doze:: years ag ave now for- 
faken me; although I 2m no: {© old in oportion to 
them, as I formerly was: whic: i can fe by arith- 
metic ; for then I was double their age, ch now I 
am not. Pray, put me oct of fear s foor: as you can, 
about that ugly report of yur illneſs; and let me know 
who this Chetelden is, that hath fo lately ſprung up in 
your favour. Give me aiſc ſome account of your neigh» 
bour + who writ to me from Bath. I hear he reſolves 
to be ſtrenucus for taking off the reſt ; which grieves 
me extremely, from all the uaprejudiced reaſons I ever 
was able to form, and againſt the maxims of all wiſe 
Chriſtian governments f, which always had ſome e- 
— religion, leaving at beſt a toleration to o- 

ers. 


+ Lord Bolingbroke. | 
1 The author of the Diſſertation an p4»tic; appears to be of the 
ſame opinion, M a,b. 
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Fare wel, my deareſt friend! ever, and upon every ac- 
count that can create friendſhip and eſteem. 


LITT UI - LAXEE 


March 25. 1736. 

FF ever I write more epiſtles in verſe, one of them 

ſhall be addreſſed to you. I have long concerted it, 
and begun it ; but I would make what bears your name 
as tiniſhed as my laſt work ought to be, that is to ſay, 
more finiſhed than any of the reſt. The ſubject is large, 
and will divide into four epiſtles, which naturally fol- 
low the Eſſay on Man, wiz. 1. Of the cxtent and limits 
of human reaſon and ſcience. 2. A view of the uſeful 
and therefore attainable, and of the unuſeful and 
therefore unattainable arts. 3. Of the nature, ends, 
application, and uſe of different capacities. 4. Of the 
ule of learning, of the feience of the world, and of wit. 
It will conclude with a ſatire againſt the miſapplication 
of all theſe, exemplified by pictures, characters, and 
examples, 

But alas! the taſk is great, and van ſum qualis eram 1 
My underſtanding indeed, ſuch as it is. is extended ra- 
ther than diminiſhed. I ſee things more in the whole, 
more conſiſtent, and more clearly deduced from, and 
related to each other. But what I gain on the fide of 
philoſophy, I loſe on the ſide of poetry : the flowers are 
gone when the fruits begin to ripen, and the fruits 
perhaps will never ripen perfectly. The climate (under 
our heaven of a court) is but cold and uncertain ; the 
winds riſe, and the winter comes on, I find myſelf but. 
little diſpoſed to build a new houſe ; I have nothing left 
but to gather up the relics of a wreck, and look about 
me to ice how few friends [ have left. Pray, whoſe e- 
ſteem or admiratioa ſhould I deſire now to procure by my 
writings ? whoſe friendſhip or converſation to obtain by 
them ? I am a man of detperate fortunes, that is, a man 
whole friends are dead. for i never aimed at any other 
fortune than in friends. As ſoon as I had ſent my laſt 
letter, I received a moſt kind one from you, expreſſing 
great pain for my late ilineſs at Nis Cheielden s. 1 _ 

clude 
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clude you was eaſed of that friendly apprehenſion in a 
few days after you had diſpatched yours, for mine muſt 
have reached you then. I wondered a little at your 
quzre, who Cheſelden was ? It ſhews that the trueſt 
merit does not travel ſo far any way as on the wings of 

try ; he is the moſt noted, and moſt deſerving man, 
in the whole profeſſion of chirurgery ; and has ſaved the 
lives of thouſands, by his manner of cutting for the 
ſtone. I am now well, or what I muſt call fo. 

I have lately ſeen ſome writings of Lord B's. ſince 
he went to France. Nothing can depreſs his genius : 
whatever befals him, he will ſtill be the greateſt man 
in the world, either in his own time, or with poſterity. 

Every man you know or care for here, inquires of 
you, and pays you the only devoir he can, that of 
drinking your health. I wiſh you had any motive to ſee 
this kingdom. I could keep you; for I am rich, that is, 
J have more than I want. I can afford room for your- 
ſelf and two ſervants. I have indeed room enough, no- 
thing but myſelf at home ; the kind and hearty houſe- 
wife is dead ! the _—_ and inſtructive neighbour is 
gone ! yet my houſe is enlarged, and the gardens extend 
and flouriſh, as knowing nothiag of the gueſts they have 
Joſt. I have more fruit-trees and kitchen-garden than 
you have any thought of ; nay, I have good melons and 
pine-apples of my own growth. I am as much a bet- 
ter gardener, as I am a worſe poet, than when you ſaw 
me : but gardening is near akin to philoſophy ; for 
Tully ſays, 4gricu/tura proxima ſapientiz. For God's 
ſake, why ſhould not you, (that are a ſtep higher than 
a philoſopher, a divine, yet have too much grace and 
wit than to be a biſhop), een give all you have to the 
poor of Ireland, (for whom you have already done every 
thing elſe), ſo quit the place, and hve and die with 
me ? And let Tales anime concordes be our motto and our 
epuaph. 


LET: 
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r LXXXII. 
Bur Dr 8 vir. 


Dublin, April 22. 1736. 

Y common illneſs is of that kind which utterly 

diſqualiſies me for all converſation ; I mean my 
eſs: and indeed it is that only which diſcou- 
rageth me from all thoughts of coming to England ; be- 
cauſe I am never ſure that it may not return in a week, 
If it were a good honeſt gout, I could catch an inter- 
val, to take a voyage, and in a warm lodging get an 
eaſy chair, and be able to hear and roar among my 
friends. As to what you ſay of your letters, ſince 
« you have many years of life more than I, my reſolu- 
« tion is to dire& my executors to fend you all your 
« letters, well ſealed and packeted, along with 
« legacies mentioned in my will, and leave them en- 
« tirely to your diſpoſal. "Thoſe things are all tied up, 
4 indorſed, and locked in a cabinet, and I have not one 
« ſervant who can properly be ſaid to write or read. 
« No mortal ſhall copy them, but you ſhall ſurely have 
« them when I am no more.” I have a little repined 
at my being hitherto ſlipped by you in your epiſtles, 
not from any other ambition than the title of a friend ; 
and in that ſenſe I expe& you ſhall perform your pro- 
miſe, if your health, and leiſure, and inclination will per- 
mit. I deny your loſing on the fide of poetry; I could 
reaſon againſt you a little from experience : you are, 
and will be ſome years to come, at the age when inven- 
tion ſtill keeps its ground, and judgment is at full ma- 
turity ; but your ſubjects are much more difficult when 
confined to verſe. I am amazed to ſee you exhauſted the 
whole ſcience of morality in ſo maſterly a manner. Sir 
W. Temple ſaid, that the loſs of friends was a tax up- 
on long life. It need not be very long, fince you have 
had ſo great a ſhare, but I have not above one left : and 
in this country I have only a few general companions of 
__ nature and middling underſtandings. How ſhould 

know Cheſelden? On your fide men of fame ſtart 


vp 
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up and die, before we hear (at leaſt I) know any thing 
of the matter. I am a little comforted with what you 
ſay of Lord B.'s genius ſtill keeping up, and preparing 
to appear by effects worthy of the author, and uſeful to 
the world. Common reports have made me very un- 
eaſy about your neighbour Mr P. It is affirmed, that 
he hath been very near death. I love him for being a 

triot in moſt corrupted times, and highly eſteem his 
excellent underſtanding. Nothing but the perverſe na- 
ture of my diſorders, as I have above deſcribed them, 
and which are abſolute diſqualifications for converſe, 
could hinder me from waiting on you at Twickenham, 
and nurſing you to Paris. In ſhort, my ailments amount 
to a prohibition ; although I am, as you deſcribe your- 
ſelf what I muſt call well, yet I have not ſpirits left to 
ride out, which (excepting walking) was my only di- 
verſion. And I muſt expect to decline every month, 
like one who lives upon his principal ſum, which muſt 
leſſen every day, and indeed [ am likewiſe literally al- 
moſt in the ſame caſe, while every body owes me, and 
no body pays me. Inſtead of a young race of patriots 
on your fide, which gives me ſome glimpſe of joy, here 
we have the direct contrary, a race of young dunces and 
Atheiſts, or old villains and monſters, whereof ſour fhfths 
are more wicked and ſtupid than Chartres. Your wants 
are ſo few, that you need not be rich to ſupply them ; 
and my wants are ſo many, that a king's ſeven millions 


of guineas would not ſupport me. 


L. TT N LINN, 


Aug. 17. 1736. 
Find, though I have leſs experience than you, the 
truth of what you told me ſome time ago, that in- 
creaſe of years makes men more talkative, but eſs wri- 
tative; to that degree, that I now write no letters but 
of plain buſineſs, or plain how-d'ye's to thoſe few | am 
forced to correſpond with either out of neceſſity, or 
love. And I grow laconic even beyond laconiciſm ; 
for ſometimes I return only Yes, or No, to queſtionary 


or petitionary epiitles of halt a yard long. You — 
T 


— 
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Lord Bolingbroke are the only men to whom I write, 
and always in foiio. You are indeed almoſt the only 
men I know, who either can write in this age, or 
whoſe writings will reach the next : others are mere 
mortals. W hatever failings ſuch men may have, a re- 
ſpe& is due to chem, as luminaries whoſe exaltation ren- 
ders their motion a little irregular, or rather cauſes. it 
to ſeem ſo to others. I am afraid to cenſure any thing 
I hear of Dean Swift, becaule I hear it only from mor- 
tals blind and dull: and you ſhould be cautious of cen- 
ſuring any action or motion of Lord B. becauſe you 
hear it only from ſhallow, envious, or malicious report- 
ers. What you write to me about him, I find to my 
great ſcandal repeated in one of yours to——, What- 
ever you might hint to me, was this for the profane ? 
The thing, if true, ſhould be concealed ; but it is, I aſ- 
ſure you, abſolutely untrue in every circumſtance. He 
has fixed in a very agreeable retirement near Fontain- 
bleau, and makes it his whole buſineſs vacare /zterrs. 
But tell me the truth, were you not angry at his omit- 
ting to write to you ſo long? I may, tor I hear from 
him ſeldomer than from you, that is, twice or thrice a 
year at moſt, Can you poſſibly think he can negle& 
you or diſregard you ? If you catch yourſelf at thinking 
ſuch nontenſe, your parts are decayed : for believe me, 
great geniuſes muſt and do eſteem one another, and I 
queſtion if any others can eſteem or comprehend uncom- 
moi, merit. Others only gueſs at that merit, or ſee 
glimmerings of their minds. A genius has the intuitive 
faculty: therefore, imagine what you will, you can- 
not be ſo ſure of any man's eſteem as of his. If I can 
think that neither he nor you deſpiſe me, it is a greater 
honour to me by far, and will be thought ſo by poſte- 
rity, than if all the houſe of Lords writ commenda- 
tory ver!es upon me, the Commons ordered me to print 
my works, the univerſities gave me public thanks, and 
the King, Queen, and Prince crowned me with laurel. 
You are a very ignorant man ; you don't know the fi- 
gure kis name and yours will make hereafter : I do, and 
wi'l rreſ.rve all the memorials I can, that I was of 
your intimacy ; long. fed froximus, intervallg, I will 


not quarrel with the preſent age ; it has done enough 
or 
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for me, in making and keeping you two friends. 
Do nee you do cnn aning a A not him be too 
angry at it; it has done and can do neither of you any 
manner of harm, as long as it has not, and cannot 
burn your works: while thoſe ſubſiſt, you will both ap- 
pear the greateſt men of the time, in ſpite of princes 
and miniſters; and the wiſeſt, in ſpite of all the little 
errors you may pleaſe to commit. 

Adieu. May better health attend you, than, I fear 
you poſſeſs ; may but as good health attend you always 
as mine is at preſent ; tolerable, when an eaſy mind is 
Joined with it. 


* £6 & © We  £ 
From Dr Swaitrrt. 


Dec. 2. 1736. 

12 you owe me a letter; but whether you do or 

not, I have not been in a condition to write. Years 
and infirmities have quite broke me ; I mean that odi- 
ous continual diſorder in my head. I neither read, nor 
write, nor remember, nor converſe. All I have left is 
to walk and ride : the firſt I can do tolerably ; but the 
latter, for want of good weather at this ſeaſon, is ſeldom 
in my power ; and having not an ounce of fleſh about 
me, my ſkin comes off in ten miles riding, becauſe my 
ſkin and bone cannot 1 er. But I am angry, 
becauſe you will not ſuppoſe me as ſick as I am, and 
write to me out of perfect charity, although, I ſhould 
not be able to anſwer. I have too many vexations, by 
my ſtation and the impertinence of people, to be able 
to bear the mortification of not hearing from a very 


few diſtant friends that are left ; and, conſidering how 


time and fortune have ordered matters, I have hardly 
one friend left but your ſelf. What Horace ſays, Sin- 
gula de nobis anni predantur, | feel every month at far- 
theſt ; and by this computation, if 1 hold out two years, 


I ſhall think it a miracle. My comfort is, you began 


to diſtinguiſh ſo confounded early, that your acquain- 
tance with diſtinguiſhed men of all kinds was almoſt as 
ancient 


1 
| 
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ancient as mine; I mean Wycherley, Rowe, Prior, Con- 
greve, Addiſon, Parnell, &c, and in ſpite of your heart, 
have owned me a cotemporary ; not to mention 
Lords Oxford, Bolingbroke, Harcourt, Peterborow. 
In ſhort, I was the other day recollecting twenty-ſeven 
great miniſters, or men of wit and learning, who, are 
all dead, and all of my acquaintance, within twenty 
years paſt ; neither have I the grace to be ſorry, that 
the preſent times are drawn to the dregs as well as my 
own life May my friends be Happy in this and a 
better life ; but I value not what becomes of poſterity, 
when I confider from what monſters they are to ſpring. 
My Lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow, and you 
ſee I ſend this under his cover, or at leaſt franked by 
him. He has 3000 |. a-year about Cork, and the 
neighbourhood, and has more than three years rent 
id : this is our condition in theſe bleſſed times. I 
writ to your neighbour about a month ago, and ſubſcri- 
bed my name ; I fear he hath not received my letter, 
and wiſh you would aſk him: but perhaps he is (ill a 
rambling ; for we hear of him at Newmatket, and that 
Boerhaave hath reſtored his health. How my ſer- 
vices are leſſened of late with the number of my friends 
on your ſide l yet my Lord Bathurſt, and Lord Maſham, 
and Mr Lewis remain ; and being your acquaintance, L 
deſire, when you ſee them, to deliver my compliments; 
but chiefly to Mrs P. B. and let me know whether ſhe be 
as young and agreeable as when I ſaw her laſt. Have 
you got a ſupply of new friends to make up for thoſe 
who are gone ? and are they equal to the firſt? Iam 
afraid it is with friends as with times ; and that the /au- 
dator temporis acti ſe puero, is equally applicable to both. 
I am leſs grieved for living here, becauſe it is a perfect 
retirement, and conſequently fitteſt for thole who are 
grown good for nothing : for this town and kingdom 
are as much out of the world as North Wales, My 
head is ſo ill that I cannot write a paper full as I uſed to 
do; and yet I will not forgive a blank of half an inch 
from you. I had rcaſon to expect from ſome of 
your letters, that we were to hope for more epiſtles of 
morality; and, I aſſure you, my acquaintance reſent 
that they have not ſeen my name at the head of os 
1he 
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The ſubjects of ſuch epiſtles are more uſeful to the pubs 
lic, by your manner of _—_ them, than any of all 
your writinzs ; and although in ſo profligate a world as 
ours, they may poſſibly not much mend our manners, 
E poſterity will enjoy the benefit, whenever a court 

ppens to have the leaſt reliſh for virtue and religion 


L KR I 1 ER LAXXV. 
To Dr Swirr. 


Dec. 30. 1736. 
Our very kin letter has made me more melancho- 
„. t221 + noſt any thing in this world now can do. 
Fur i can bear every thing in it, bad as it is, better than 
tha co a ts of my friends. Though others tell me 
you ard pretty gend health, and in good ſpirits, f find 
the contrary when you open your mind to me. And 
indeed it is but a prudent part, to ſeem not ſo concerned 
about others, nor ſo crazy ourſelves a we really are: 
for we ſhall neither be beloved nor eſteemed the more, 
by our common acquaintance, for any affliction or any 
in irmity. But to our true friend we may, we muſt com- 
plain, of what (it is a thouſand to one) he complains 
with us: for if we have known him ſong, he is old; and 
if he has known the world long, he is out of humour at 
it. If you have but as much more health than others at 
your age, as you have more wit and good temper, you 
ſhall not have much of my pity : but if you ever live 
to have leſs, you ſhall not have leſs of my affection. 
A whole people will rejoice at every year that ſhail be 
added to you, of which you have had a late inſtance in 
the public rejoicings on your birth-day. I can aſſure 
you, ſomething better and greater than high birth and 
quality muſt go toward acquiring thoſe demonſtrations 
of public efteem and love. I have ſeen: a royal birth- 
day uncelebrated, but by one vile ode, and one hired 
bonfire. Whatever years may take away from you, they 
will not take away the general eſteem for your ſenſe, 
virtue, and charity. | 
The moſt melancholy effect of years is that you men- 
tion, 
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tion, the catalogue of thoſe we loved and have loft, per- 
petually —— How much that reflection ſt ruck 
me, you will ſee from the motto I have prefixed to my 
book of letters, which ſo much againſt my inclination 
has been drawn from me. It is from Catullus : 


Duo defiderio weteres revocamus amores, 
Atque olim amiſſas flemus amicitias ! 


I detain this letter till I can find ſome ſafe conveyance ; 
innocent as it is, and as all letters of mine muſt be, of 
any thing to offend my ſuperiors, except the reverence 
bear to true merit and virtue. Buc I have much 
« reaſon to fear, thoſe which you have too partially 
« kept in your hands, will get out in ſome very diſa- 
« greeable ſhape, in caſe of our mortality: and the 
„ more reaſon to fear it, ſince this laſt month Curl Fas 
obtained from Ireland two letters, (one of Lord Bo- 
« lingbroke and one of mine to you, which we wrote 
« in the year 1723), and he has printed them, to the 
« beſt of my memory, rightly, except one paſſage con- 
« cerning Dawley, which muſt have been ſince inſert. 
ed, fince my Lord had not that place at that time. 
* Your anſwer to that letter he has not got ; it has never 
deen out of my cuſtody ; for whatever is lent is loſt, 
* (wit as well as money), to theſe needy poetical readers.” 

The world will certainly be the better for his change 
of life. He ſeems, in the whole turn of his letters, to 
be a ſettled and principled philoſopher, t.apkxirg For- 
tune for the tranquillity he has been led into by her 
averſion, like a man driven by a violent wind. from the 
ſea into a calm harbour. You aſk me, if I ave got any 
ſupply of new friends to make up for noſę that are 
_ I think that impoſſible ; for not our friends onl» 

ut ſo much of ourſeives is gone, by the mere fl. 
and Courſe of years, that, were the ſame friends to ©:: 
reſtored to us, we could not be reſtored to ourſelves .” 
enjoy them. But as when the continual waſhu.g 4 
river takes away our flowers and plants, it throws » eds 


and ſedges in their room“; ſo the couiſe of tim gs 
us 

There are ſome ſtrokes in this letter, „ich ca united 
for no otherwiſe, than by the author's extreun c and ten- 


dernels 
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us ſomething, as it deprives us of a great deal ; and in- 
ſtead of leaving us what we cultivated, and expected to 
flouriſh, and adorn us, gives us only what is of ſome 
little uſe, by accident. Thus I have acquired, without 
my ſeeking, a few chance acquaintance, of young men, 
who look rather to the paſt than the preſent, and 
therefore the future may have ſome hopes of them. If 
I love them, it is becauſe they honour ſome of thoſe 
whom I, and the world, have loſt, or are loſing. 'Two 
or three of them have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in parlia- 
ment ; and you will own, in a very uncommon manner, 
when I tell you, it is by their aſſerting of independency, 
and contempt of corruption. One or two are linked to 
me, by their love of the ſame ſtadies, and the ſame au- 
thors. But I will own to you, my moral capacity has 
got ſo much the better of my poetical, that I have few 
acquaintance on the latter ſcore, and none without 3 
_ weight on the former. But find my heart har- 

„and blunt to new impreſſions; it will ſcarce re- 
ceive or retain affections of yeſterday ; and thoſe friends 
who have been dead theſe twenty years, are more pre- 


ſent to me now than thoſe I ſee daily. You, dear Sir, 


are one of the former ſort to me in all reſpecis, but that 
we can yet correſpond together. I don't know whether 
it is not more vexatious to know we are both in one 
world, without any further intercourſe. Adieu. I can 
ſay no more, I feel ſo much. Let me drop into com- 
mon things. Lord Maſham has juſt married his ſon. 
Mr Lewis has juſt buried his wife. Lord Oxford wept 
over your letter in pure kindneſs. Mrs B. fighs more 
for you than for the loſs of youth. She ſays ſhe will be 
agreeable many years hence, for ſhe has learned that 
ſecret from ſome receipts of your writing—Adieu. 


r 


March 23. 1736-7. 
A r you were never to write to me, yet what 
you deſired in your laft, that I would write often 


derneſs of heart, too much affected by the complaints of a peeviſh 
old man, (labouring and impatient under his infirmities), and too 
intent in the fi iendly othee of molliſy ing them. Harb, 


to 


» 
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to would be a very eaſy taſk : for every day I talk 
* and of you, in my heart; and I need only 
ſet down what that is thinking of. The nearer I find 
myſelf verging to that period of life which is to be la- 
bour and ſorrow, the more I prop myſelf upon thoſe 
few ſupports that are left me. People in this ſtate are 
like props indeed : they cannot ſtand alone, but two or 
more of them can ſtand, leaning and bearing upon one 
another. I wiſh you and I 2 this part of life 
together. My only neceſſary care is at an end. Iam 
now my own maſter too much ; my houſe is too large ; 
my gardens furniſh too much wood and proviſion for my 
uſe. My ſervants are ſenſible and tender of me. 
have intermarried, and are become rather low friends 
than ſervants ; and to all thoſe that I ſee here with plea- 
ſure they take a pleaſure in being uſeful. I conclude 
this is your caſe too in your domeſtic life; and I ſome- 
times think of your old houſekeeper as my nurſe ; tho? 
I tremble at the fea, which only divides us. As your 
fears are not fo great as mine, and, I firmly hope, your 
ſtrength ſtill much greater, is it utterly impoſſible, it 
might once more be ſome pleaſure to you to ſee Eng- 
land? My ſole motive in propoſing France to meet in, 
was the narrowneſs of the paſſage by ſea from hence; 
the phyſicians having told me, the weakneſs of my 
breaſt, &c. is ſuch, as a ſea- ſickneſs might indanger my 
life. Though one or two of our friends are gone, ſince 
you ſaw your native country +, there remain a few more 
who will laſt ſo till death, and who, I cannot but hope, 
have an attractive power, to draw you back to a country 
which cannot quite be ſunk or inſlaved, while ſuch ſpi. 
rits remain. And let me tell you, there area few more 
of the ſame ſpirit, who would 'awaken all your old ideas, 
and revive your hopes of her future recovery and virtue, 
Theſe look up to you with reverence, and would be ani- 
mated by the fight of him at whole foul they have taken 
fire, in his writings, and derived from thence as much 
love of their ſpecies as is conſiſtent with a contempt for 
the knaves of it. | 


+ The Dean was born in Ireland. This I mention, becauſe the 
1entence may Le underſtood iu a double inc. Dab. edit. 
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I could never be weary, except at the eyes, of wri. 
ting to you; but my real reaſon (and a ſtrong one it is) 
for doing it ſo ſeldom, is fear; fear of a very great 
and experienced evil, that of my letters being kept by 
the partiality of friends, and paſſing into the hands and 
malice of enemies ; who publiſh them with ail their im- 
perfections on their head; ſo that I write not on the 
common terms of honeſt men. 

Would to God you would come over with Lord Or- 
rery, whoſe care of you in the voyage I could ſo cer- 
tainly depend on ; and bring with you your old houſe- 
keeper, and two or three ſervants. I have room for all, 
a heart for all, and (think what you will) a fortune for 
all We could, were we together, contrive to make 
our laſt days eaſy, and leave ſome ſor of monument, 
what friends two wits could be, in ſpite of all the fools 
in the world. Adieu. 


e 
From Dr Swirr. 


Dublin, May 31, 1737. 

1 is true, I owe you ſome letters; but it has pleaſed 

God, that I have not been in a condition to pay you. 
When you ſhall be at my age, perhaps you may lie un- 
der the ſame diſability ro your preſent or future friends. 
But my age is not my diſability ; for I can walk fix or 
ſeven miles, and ride a dozen. But I am deaf for two 
months together. This deafneſs unqualifies me for all 
company, except a few friends with couater-tenor voices, 
whom I can call names, if they do not (peak loud enough 
for my ears. It is this evil that hath hindered me from 
venturing to the Bath, and to Twickenham : for deaf. 
neſs beiug not a frequeut diſorder, hath no allowance 
given it; and the ſcurvy figure a man affected that way 
makes in compar , is utterly inſupportable. 

It was | began with the petition to you of Orua me, 
and now you come like an unfair merchant, to charge me 
with being in your debt; which, by your way of reck- 
oning, I muſt always be; for yours are always 8 
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mine farthings ; and yet I have a pretence to quar- 

_— you, — Jam not at the head of any one 
of your epiſtles. I am often wondering, how you come 
to excel all mortals on the ſubje& of morality, even in 
the poetical way ; and ſhould have wondered more, if 
nature and education had not made you a profeſſor of it 
from your infar cy. All the letters I can find of 
« yours, I have faſtened in a folio cover, and the reſt 
„ in bundles indorſed : but, by reading their dates, I 
« find a chaſmof fix years, of which I can find no co- 
« pies; and yet I keep them with all poſſible care. 
«6 Fur I have bcen forced, on three or four occaſions, 
to ſend all my papers to ſome friends; yet thoſe pa- 
„pers were all ſent ſealed in bundles to ſome faithful 
« friends; however, what I have are not much above 
« ſixty.” I found nothing in any one of them to be 
left out. None of them have ary thing to do with 
party, of which you are the cleareſt of all men by your 
religion, and the whole tenor of your life ; while I am 
raging every moment againſt the corruption of both 
kingdoms, eſpecially of this ; ſuch is my weakneſs. 

I have read your epiſtle of Horace to Auguſtus. It 
was ſent me in the Engliſh edition, as ſoon as it could 
come. They are — it in a ſmall octavo. The 
curious are looking out, fome for flattery, ſome for iro- 
nies in it. The four folks think they have found out 
ſome : but your admirers here, I mean every man of 
taſte, affect to be certain, that the profeſſion of friend- 
ſhip to me in the ſame poem will not ſuffer you to be 
thought a flatterer. My bappineſs is, that you are too 
far engaged ; and in ſpite of you, the ages to come will 
celebrate me, and know you were a friend who loved 
and eſteemed me, although I died the object of court 
and party hatred. 

Pray, who is that Mr Glover who writ the epic poem 
called Leonidas, which is reprinting here, and hath great 
vogue ? We have frequently good poems of late from 
London. I have juſt read „ con verſation, and 
two or three otheis. But the c do not incumber you, 
who, like the orator or preacher, ftand aloft, and are 
— above the reſt, more than the whole aſſembly be- 


1 
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I am able to write no more ; and this is my third 
endeavour, which is too weak to finiſh the paper. I am, 
my deareſt friend, yours entirely, as long as I can write, 
or ſpeak, or think. 


J. Swairr. 


r 
From Dr Swirr. 


Dublin, Ju 23. 1737. 
Sent a letter to ſome weeks ago, which my Lord 
Orrery incloſed in one of his, to which I received 

as yet no anſwer ; but it will be time enough when his 

Lordſhip goes over, which will be, as he hopes, in 

about ten days; and then he will take with him all 

the letters I preſerved of yours, which are not above 

« twenty five. I find there is a great chaſm of ſome 

« years, but the dates are more early than my two 

« laſt journeys to England; which makes me imagine, 

«<< that in one of thoſe journeys I carried over another 

„cargo.“ But I cannot truſt my memory half an 

hour; and my diſorders of deafneſs and giddineſs in- 

creaſe daily. So that I am declining as fait as it is ea- 
fily poſſible for me, if I were a dozen years older. 

We have had your volume of letters, which, I am 
told, are to be printed here. Some of thoſe who highly 
eſteem vou, and a few who know you perſonally, are 

ieved to find you make no diſtinction between the 

Eng liſh gentry of this kingdom, and the ſavage old 

Iriſh, (who are only the vulgar, and ſome gentlemen 

who live in the Iriſh parts of the kingdom) : but the 

Engliſh colonies, who are three parts in four, are much 

more civilized than many counties in England, and 

ſpeak better Engliſh, and are much better bred. And 
they think it very hard, that an American, who is of 
the fifth generation from England, ſhould be allowed 
to preſerve that title, only becauſe we have been told 
by ſome of them, that their names are ent: red in ſome 
pariſh in London. I have three or four couſins here, 
who vere born in Portugal, whoſe parents — the 

ame 
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fame care, and they are all of them Londoners. Dr 
Delany, who, as I take it, is of an Iriſh family, came 
to viſit me three Days ago, on purpoſe to complain of 
thoſe paſſages in your letters. He will not allow ſuch a 
difference between the two climates ; but will aſſert that 
North Wales, Northumberland, Yorkſhire, and the o- 
ther northern ſhires, have a more cloudy ungenial air 
than any part of Ireland. In ſhort, I am afraid your 
friends and admirers here will force you to make a pa- 
linod > , b 
As for the other parts of your volume of letters, my 
opinion is, that there might be collected from them the 
beſt ſyſtem that ever was wrote for the conduct of hu- 
man life, at leaſt to ſhame all reaſonable men out of 
their follies and vices. It is ſome recommendation of 
this kingdom, and of the taſte of the people, that you 
are at leaſt as highly celebrated here as you art at home. 
If you will blame us for flavery, corruption, atheiſm, 
and ſuch trifles, do it freely ; but include England, only 
with an addition of every other vice. wiſh you 
would give orders y the corruption of Engliſh by 
theſe ſcriblers, who fend us over their traſh in proſe and 
verſe, with abominable curtailings and quaint modern- 
iſms. I am now daily expecting an end of life. I 
have loſt all ſpirit, and every ſcrap of health. I ſome- 
times recover a little of my hearing, but my head is 
ever out of order. Whilel have any ability to hold a 
commerce with you, I will never be filent ;. and this 
chancing to be a.day that I can hold a pen, I will drag 
it as long as I am able. Pray let my Lord Orrery ſee 
you often : next to yourſelf, I love no man fo well; 
and tell him what I ſay, if he viſits you. I have now 
done ; for it is evening, and my head grows worſe. May 
God always protect you, and preſerve you long, for a 

pattern of piety and virtue. 
 Farewel, my deareſt and almoſt only conſtant friend. 
I am ever, at leaſt in my eſteem, honour, and affection 
to you, what I hope you expect me to be, 
| Yours, &c. 


Vor. VIII. 1 LE T- 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 
From Dr Swa1er. 


4 ft Dublin, Aug. 8. 1738. 


I Have yours of July 25. ; and firſt, I defire you will 

look upon me as a man worn with years, and ſunk 
by public as well as perſonal vexations. I have entirely 
Joſt my memory, incapable of converſation by a cruel 
deafneſs, which has laſted almoſt a year, and I deſpai 
of any cure, I fay not this to increaſe your — 
(of which you have already too great a part), but as 
an excuſe for my not being regular in my letters to you, 
and ſome few other frien I have an ill name in the 
poſt- office of both kingdoms ; which makes the letters 
addrefſed to me not ſeldom miſcarry, or be opened and 
read, and then ſealed in a bungling manner, before they 
come to my hands. Our friend Mrs B. is very often in 
my thoughts, and high in my eſteem. I defire you wilt 
be the meſſenger of my humble thanks and ſervice to 
her. That fuperior univerſal genius you deſcribe, whoſe 
hand writing | know towards the end of your letter, 
hath made me both proud and happy ; but by what he 
writes, I fear he will be too ſoon gone to his foreſt a- 
broad He began in the Queen's time to be my pa- 
tron, and then deſcended to be my friend. 

It is a great favour of heaven, that your health grows 
better by the addition of years. I have abſolutely done 
with poetry for ſeveral years paſt, and even at my beſt 
times I could produce nothing but trifles. I therefore | 
reject your compliments on that ſcore : and it it no com- 
pliment in me ; for I take your ſecond dialogue that 
you lately ſent me, to equal almoſt any thing you ever 
1 writ ; although I live ſo much out of the world, that! 
am ignorant of the facts and perſons, which I preſume, 
are very well known from Temple-bar to St James's ; 
(I mean the court excluſive). 

l can faithfully aſſure you, that every letter you 


% have favoured me with, theſe twenty years and more, 
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« are ſealed up in bundles, and delivered to Mrs W—, 


« a very worthy, rational, and judicious couſin of mine, 
« and the only relation whoſe viſits I can ſuffer. All 
« theſe letters ſhe is directed to ſend ſafely to you, upon 
« my deceaſe.” 

My Lord Orrery is gone with his Lady to a part of 
her eſtate in the north. She is a perſon of very good 
underſtanding, as any I know of herſex. Give me leave 
to write here a ſhort anſwer to my Lord B.'s letter, ia 
the laſt page of yours. 


My dear Lord, 

I am infinitely obliged to your Lordſhip for the ho- 
nour of your letter, and kind remembrance of me. I 
do here confeſs, that I have more obligations to your 
Lordſhip, than to all the world beſides. You never de- 
ceived me, even when you were a great miniſter of 
ſtate : and yet I love you ſtill more for your conde- 
ſcending to write to me, when you had the honour to 
be an exile, I can hardly hope to live till you publiſh 
your hiſtory, and am vain enough to with that my name 
could be ſqueezed in among the few ſubalterns, guoraum 
pars parva fui. If not, I will be revenged, and con- 
trive ſome way to be known to futurity, that I had the 
honour to have your Lordſhip for my beſt patron ; and 
I will live and die, with the higheſt veneration and gra- 
titude, your moſt obedient, &c. 


P. S. I will here, in a poſtſcript, correct (if it be poſ- 
ſible) the blunders I have made in my letter. I ſhewed 
my couſin the above letter; and ſhe aſſures me, that a 


great collection of pour” letters to = are put up 
and ſealed, and in ſome very ſafe hand +. 


® It is written juſt thus in the original. The book that is now 
printed, ſeems to be part of the collection here ſnoken of; as it con- 
tains not only the letters of Mr Pope, but of Dr Swift, both to him 
and Mr Gay, which were returned him after Mr Gay's death: 
thouzh any mention made by Mr Pope of the return or exchange of 
letters, has been induſtriouſly ſuppreſſed in the publication, and only 
appears by ſome of the anſwers. 

See Lo.4i Orrery's letter, in the next page. 
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I am, my moſt dear and honoured friend, entirely 
yours, 


J. SWIr r. 
It is now Aug. 24. 
1738. 
Fhe Earl of Oxxzny to Mr Pore, 


S$ I AR, 

A M more and more convinced, that your letters are neither loſt 
nor burnt 3 but who the Dean means by a ſafe band in Ireland, 
is be; ond my power of gueſſing; though I am particularly acquaint- 
ed with molt, if not all, of his friends. As I knew you had the re- 
covery of thoſe letters at heart, I took more than ordinary pains to 
find out where they were ; but my inquiries were to no purpoſe ; and 
I fear, whoever has them, is too tenacious of them to diſcover where 
they lie. Mrs W did aſſure me, ſhe had not one of them; 
and ſeemed to be under great uneaſfineſs, that you ſhould imagine 
„they were left with her. She likewiſe told me ſhe had ſtopped the 
„ Dean's letter which gave you that information ; but believed he 
« would write ſuch another; and therefore deſired me to aſſure you 
„from her, that ſhe was totally ignorant where they were.” 

You may make what uſe you pleaſe, either to the Dean or any 
other perſon, of what I have told you. I amm ready to teſtify it; and 
I think it ought to be known, That the Dean ſays they are deli- 
% vered into a ſafe hand, and Mrs W ® declares ſhe has them 
* not. The conſequence of their being hereafter publiſhed, may give 
„ uneaſineſs to ſome of your friends, and of courſe to you: fol 
% would do all in my power to make you entirely eaſy in that point.” 
This is the firſt time I have put pen to paper ſince my late miſ- 
fortune ; and I ſhould ſay, as an excuſe for this letter, that it has 
coſt me fone pain, did it not allow me an opportunity to aſſure you 
that I am, 


Dear Sir, 
With the trueft aan, 
| 8 Your very faithful and obedient ſerwant, 
Marfton, Oct. 4. 1738. OnRERY. 


® This lady fince gave Mr Pope the flrongeſt aſſurances, that ſbe 
bad uſed ber ut maſt endeavours to prevent the publication; nay went 
fo far as to ſecrete the book, till it was commanded from her, and deli- 
wered to the Dublin printer. Whereupon her ſon-in-law, D. Swift, 
Eſq; infifled upin writing a preface, to juſtiſy Mr Pope from bavi 
any knewledye of it, and to lay it upon the corrupt practices of t 
Printers in Landon; but this be would not agree to, as not knowing the 
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Dr S wir T to his uncle WILLIAM SWI TI. 


SIX. Moor Park, Nov. 29. 1692. 

Y ſiſter told me, you was pleaſed, (when ſhe was 
here), to wonder, I did fo ſeldom write to you. 
been ſo kind, to impute it neither to ill 

mann reſpet. I always 
thought that ſufficient from one, who has always been 
but too troubleſome to you. Beſides, I know your a- 
verſion to impertinence, and God knows fo very private 
a life as mine can furniſh a letter with little elſe : for I 
ofren am two or three months without ſeeing any 
body beſides the family; and now my ſiſter is gone, I 
am likely to be more ſolitary than before. I am ſtill to 
thank you for your care in my tefimenium ; and it was 
to very good purpoſe, for I never was more fatisfied 
than in the behaviour of the univerſity of Oxford to 
me. I had all the civilities I could with for, and fo 
many favours, that I am aſhmed to 
have been more obliged in a few weeks to * 
than ever I was in ſeven years to Dublin college. I am 
not to take orders till the King gives me a prebenda- 
Ty T: and Sir William Temple, though he promifes me 
the certainty of it, yet is leſs forward than I could 
wiſh ; becauſe, I ſuppoſe, he believes I ſhall leave 


This and the three following letters are taken from Mr Deane 
Switt's Eſſay on the life, writings, Ic. of Dr Swift. 

7 This letter is torn and imperfect in ſeveral places. This epi- 
{tolary fragment is fo far curious, as it gives us a ſpecimen of Swift's 
manner of writing and thinking, at that early period of his lite. 
You do not fee in this letter the leaſt ſymptoms of that peculiar 
turn of phraſe which afterwards appeared in all his writings, even in 
his moſt trifling letters. Neither his learning nor his genius were yet 
arrived to any degree of ripeneſs. Or perhaps the letter was rather 
the effect ot duty than inc'ination ; and in that caſe, the ſtyle of it 
muſt be elaborate, and void of all treedom and vivacity. Orrery. 

Tt It may be obſerved from this paſſage, that he does not ſpeak of 
going into the church as a point of news to his uncle. Sift. 

Here are the grounds of a quarrel which happened between him 
and Sir William Temple in the year 1694. Kruft. 
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him ; and upon ſome accounts he thinks me a little 
neceſſary to him f If I were 

. entertainment, or doing you any ſa- 
tisfaction by my letters, I ſhould be very glad to per- 
form it that way, as I am bound to do it by all others. 
I am ſorry my fortune ſhould fling me ſo far from the 
beſt of my relations, but hope that I ſhall have the 
happineſs to ſee you ſome time or other. Pray my hum- 
ble ſervice to my aunt, and the reſt of my rela- 
tions, if you pl 


LETTER 1 
Dr Sw ir T to bis coufa Deans Swir T at Lifon|. 


Leicefler, June 3. 1 
1 Received your kind letter to-day from — 2 ; 


and am very glad to find you will ſpare time from 
buſineſs, ſo far as to write a long letter to one you have 
none at all with but friendſhip ; which, as the world 
paſſes, is perhaps one of the idleſt things in it. "Tis a 
Pleaſure to me to ſee you ſally out of your road, and 
take notice of curioſities, of which I am very glad to 
have part; and defire you to ſet by ſome idle minutes 
for a commerce which ſhall ever be dear to me ; and 
from ſo good an obſerver as you may eaſily be, cannot 
fail of being uſeful. I am ſorry to ſee ſo much ſuper- 
ſtition in a country ſo given to trade. I half uſed to 
think thoſe two to be incompatible. Not that I ut- 
terly diſlike your proceſſions for rain or fair weather; 
which as _—_ as they are, yet have good effects to 
quiet common heads, and infuſe a gaping devotion a- 


mong the rabble. But your burning the old woman, 


+ Which at laſt was the cauſe of a good deal of anger in Sir Wil- 
liam Temple. Swrfe. | 

} Becauſe at that time he was employed in the reviſal of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's Works. Swiſ?. 

If this letter be conſidered as an epiſtle from a young man 2 
little above fix and twenty years old, to an intimate friend and rela- 
tion, who was at that time but juſt turned of twenty, I hope it will 
not appear ina very mean or contemptible light. Swift. 


unleſs 
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unleſs ſhe were a Duenna, I ſhall never be reconciled to; 
though it is eaſily obſerved, that nations which have 
moſt gallantry to the young, are ever the ſevereſt up- 
on the old. I have not leifare to deſcant further upon 
your pleaſing letter, nor any thing to return you from 
ſo barren a ſcene as this, which I ſhall leave in four days 
towards my journey for Ireland. I had deſigned a let- 
ter to my couſin Willoughby ; and the laſt favour he 
has done me requires a great deal of acknowledgment : 
but the thoughts of my ſending ſo many before, has 
made me belicve it better to truſt you with delivering 
my beſt thanks to him; and that you will endeavour to 
perſuade him how extreme ſenſible of his goodneſs and 
— I am. I wiſh and ſhall pray, he may be as 

ppy as he deſerves, and he cannot be more. My mother 
defires her beſt love to him and to you, with both our 
ſervices to my couſin his wile. 

I forgot to tell you I left Sir William Temple a 
month ago, juſt as I toretold it to you; and every thing 
happened thereupon exactly as I gueſſed. He was ex- 
treme angry I left him; and yet would not oblige him- 
ſelf any further than upon my good behaviour, nor 


would promiſe any thing firmly to me at all: fo that 


every body judged I did beſt to leave him. I deſign to 
be ordained September next, and make what endea- 
yours I can for ſomething in the church. I wiſh it may 
ever lie in my couſin's way or yours to have intereſt to 
bring me in chaplain of the factory. 

If any thing offers from Dublin that may ſerve ei- 
ther to ſatisfy or divert you, I will not fail of contri- 
buting, and giving you conſtant intelligence from thence 


of whatever you ſhall deſire. J am, &c. 


TT 


Dr Swir r to the Zarl ef Oxrox p“. 


My Lox p, Judy 1. 1714. 
Hen I was with you, I have ſaid more than once, 
that I would never allow quality or ſtation 
| made 


* This letter was written from Berkſhire, after the Doctor had 
14 whoily 
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made any real difference between men, . Being now ab- 
ſent and forgotten, I have changed my mind. You 
have a thouſand poeple who can pretend they love you, 
with as much appearance of fincerity as I ; fo that, ac- 
cording to common juſtice, I can have but a thouſandth 
part in return of what I give. And this difference is 
wholly owing to your ſtation. And the misfortune is 
ſtill the greater, becauſe I always loved you juſt ſo much 
the worſe for your ſtation. For in your public capaci- 
ty you have often angered me to the heart, but as a 
private man never once. So that if I only look towards 
myſelf, I could wiſh you a private man to-morrow. For 
I have nothing to aſk, at leaſt nothing that you will 
give, which is the ſame thing. And then you would 
lee whether I ſhould not with much more willingneſs 
attend you in a retirement, whenever you pleaſed to 
give me leave, than ever I did at London or Windſor. 

rom theſe ſentiments I will never write to you, if I 
can help it, otherwiſe than as to a private perſon, nor 
allow myſelf to have been obliged by you in any other 
capacity. 

The memory of one great inſtance of your candor 
and juſtice I will carry to my grave; that having been 
in a manner domeſtic with you for almoſt four years, 
ic was never in the power of any public or concealed 
enemy to make you think ill of me, though malice and 
envy were often employed to that end. If I live, poſte- 
rity ſhall know that and more; which though you 
and ſome body that ſhall be nameleſs, ſeem to va- 
lue leſs than I could with, is all the return I can make 
you. Will you give me leave to ſay how I would de- 
fire to ſtand in your memory ? As one who was truly 
ſenſible of the honour you did him, though he was too 
proud to be vain upon it: as one who was neither aſ- 
ſuming, officious, nor teaſing ; who never wilfully 
miſrepreſented perſons or facts to you, nor conſulted his 
paſſions when he gave a character: and, laſtly, as one 
whoſe indiſcretions proceeded altogether from a weak 


whol'y quitted the miniſtry, upon finding it impoſſible to reconcile 
the miſunderfiandings between the Lord Treaturer and the Secretary. 


head | 


Swiſt, 


| 
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head, and not an ill heart. I will add one thing more, 
which is the higheſt compliment I can make, that I ne- 
ver was afraid of offending you, nor am now in any 
pain for the manner I write to you in. I have faid 
enough, and like one at your levee, having made 
my bow, I ſhrink back into the croud. I am, my 
Lord, c. 


E 
Dr S wirr to the Earl of OxrorD. 


My Lonry, Dublin, Fune 14. 1737- 

Had the honour of a letter from your Lordſhip, da- 

ted April 7. which I was not prepared to anſwer un- 
til this time. Your Lordſhip muſt needs have known, 
that the hiſtory you mention of the four laſt years of 
the Queen's reign, was written at Windfor, juſt upon 
hniſhiag the peace “; at which time your father and my 
Lord Bolingbroke had a miſund-rſtanding with each o- 
ther, that was attended with very bad conſequences. 
When IJ came to Ireland to take this deanry, (after 
the peace was made), I could not ftay here above a 
fortnight, being recalled by an hundred letters to ha- 
iten back, and to uſe my endeavours in reconciling 
thoſe miniſters. I left them the hiſtory you mention, 
which I had finiſhed at Windſor, to the time of the 
peace. When I returned to England, I found their 
quarrels and coldneſs increaſed ; I laboured to reconcile 
them as much as ! was able ; I contrived to bring them 
to my Lord Matham's at St James's ; my Lord and La- 
dy Maſham leit us together; I expottulated with them 
both; but could not find any good conſequences. I 
va, to go to Windſor next day with my Lord Trea- 
turer ; I pretended buſineſs that prevented me; and to 


The Da Nur means only the ſirſt draught of that hiſtory : for it 
certain, that, after the {Þ:ven s death, he ſpent a good deal of his 
tune in pros ing and cor revting it to his own taſte and liking ; and 
Partienlarty we find in a letter of the Deatr's iu Popz, dated Jan. 10. 
1721, [24 22, h. 23.] thu ei employes wang part of his leiſure in 
divettiny n inte ende.. „. | 
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I ſent them to Windſor next day, which was Saturday, 
expeCting they would come to ſome ® * „„ + + 
But I followed them to Windſor ; where my Lord Bo- 
lingbroke told me, that my ſcheme had come to no- 
thing. . Things went on at the ſame rate. They grew 
more eſtranged every day. My Lord Treaſurer found 
his credit daily declining. In May, before the Queen 
died, I had my laſt meeting with them at my Lord 
ſham's. He left us together, and therefore I ſpoke very 
freely to them both ; and told them I would retire, for 
I found all was gone. Lord Bolingbroke whiſpered me, 
I was in the right. Your father faid, all would do 
well f. I told him, that I would go to Oxtord on 
Monday, ſince I found it impoſſible to be of any uſe. 
I took coach to Oxford on Monday ; went to a triend 
in Berkſhire ; there ſtaid till the Queen's death, and 
then to my ſtation here; where I ſtaid twelve years, 
and never ſaw my Lord your father afterwards. 

could not agree about printing the hiſtory of the four 
laſt years; and therefore I have kept it to this time, 
when I determine to publiſh it in London, to the con- 
fuſion of all thoſe ® ® ® who have accuſed the Queen 
and that miniſtry of making a bad peace; to which 
that party entirely owes the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. | 
was then in the greateſt truſt and confidence with your 
father the Lord Treafurer, as well as with my Lord 
Bolingbroke, and all others who had part in the admi- | 
niſtration. I had all the letters from the Secretary's of- 
fice during the treaty of peace. Out of thoſe, and what 
I learned from the miniſtry, I formed that hiſtory which 
I am now going to publiſh, for the information of poſte- 
rity, and ta control the moſt impudent falſehoods 
which have been publiſhed ſince. I wanted no kind of 
materials. I knew your father better than you could 
at that time; and I do impartially think him the moſt 
virtuous miniſter, and the moſt able, that ever I remem- 


+ Here is an hiatus of about half a line. The reader's imazgina- 
tion can eaſily fili it up, fo as to make the ſenſe perfect. Swift, 

T This was a very common expreſſion of my Lord Trealurer, | 
— was the icait apt to deſpond of any minitter in the world. 
Swift, 


ber 
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ber to have read of. If your Lordſhip hath any parti- 
cular circumſtances that may fortiſy what I have faid in 
the hiſtory, ſuch as letters or other memorials, I am 
content they ſhould be printed at the end, by way of 
appendix. I loved my Lord your father better than 
any other man in the world, although I had no obliga- 
tion to him on the ſcore of r 3 having been 
driven to this wretched kingdom, to which 1 was al- 
moſt a ſtranger, by his want of power to keep me in 
what I ought to call my own country ; though I ha 

pened to be dropped here, and was a year old beiore I 
left it, and, to my ſorrow, did not die before I came 
back to it again. I am extremely glad of the felicity 
you have in your alliances, and defire to preſent my 
moſt humble reſpects to my Lady Oxford, and your 
daughter the Ducheſs. As to the hiſtory, it is only of 
affairs which I know very well, and had all the advan- 
tages pollible to know, when you were in ſome fort but a 
lad. One great deſign of it is, todo juſtice to the mi- 
niſtry of that time, and to refute all the objections a- 
gainit them, as if they had a deſign of bringing in Pope- 
ry and the pretender; and further to demonſtrate, 
that the preſent ſettlement of the crown was chiefiy ow- 
ing to my Lord your father. I can never expect to fee 
England; I am now too old and ſickly, added to al- 
molt a perpetual deafneſs and giddineſs. I live a moſt 
domeſtick life; I want nothing that is neceſſary ; but I 
am in a curſed, factious, oppreſſed miſerable country, 
not made fo by nature, but 5 the ſlaviſh, helliſh prin- 
ciples of an execrable, prevailing faction in it. Fare- 
wel, my Lord; I have tired you and myſelf. I defire 
again to preſent my moſt humble reſpects to my Lady 
Oxford, and the Ducheſs your daughter. Pray God 
preſerve you long and happy. TI ſhall diligently inquire 
into your conduct; from thoſe who will teil me. You 
have hitherto continued right: let me hear that you 
perſevere ſo. Your taſk will not be long; for I am not 
in a condition of health or time to trouble this world, 
and I am heartily tired of it already; and ſo ſhould be 
in England, which I hear is full as corrupt as this poor 


inſlaved country. I am, with the trueſt love and re- 


pet, my Lord, Oc. 


LE T- 
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The Earl PETERPOROW to M. Pore. 


1732. 

AM under the greateſt impatience to ſee Dr. Swift 

at Bevis-Mount, and muſt ſignify my mind to him 
by another hand; it not being permitted me to hold 
correſpondence with the ſaid Dean, for no letter of mine 
can come to his hands. 

And whereas it is apparent, in this Proteſtant land, 
moſt eſpecially under the care of divine providence, 
that nothing can ſucceed, or come to a happy iſſue, but 
by bribery ; therefore let me know what he expects to 
_y with my deſires, and it ſhall be remitted unto 


m. 

For though I would not corrupt any man for the 
whole world, yet a benevolence may be given with- 
out any offence to conſcience. Every one muſt con- 
feſs, that gratification and corruption are two diſtin 
terms; nay, at worſt, many good men hold, that for a 
= end, ſome very naughty meaſures may be made uſe 
o 


But, Sir, I muſt give you ſome * news in relation 
to myſelf, becauſe I know you wiſh me well. I am cu- 
red of ſome diſeaſes in my old age, which tormented 
me very much in my youth. | 

I was poſſefſed with violent and uneaſy paſſions, ſuch 
is a peeviſh concern for truth *, and a ſaucy love for my 
country. ; | 

When a Chriſtian prieft preached againſt the ſpirit of 
the goſpel, when an Engliſh judge determined againſt 


* This and the following letter are taken from the 2d volume of 
Pope's letters. 


N 
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Magna Charta F, when the miniſter acted againſt com- 
mon ſenſe, I uſed to fret. 

Now, Sir, let what will happen, I keep myſelf in 
temper. As I have no flattering hopes, fo I baniſh 
all uſeleſs fears. But as to the things of this world, I 
find myſelf in a condition beyond expectation; it being 
evident, from a late parliamentary inquiry, that J have 
as much ready money, as much in the funds, and as 
great a perſonal eſtate, as Sir Robert S—tt n. 

If the tranſlator of Homer find fault with this unhe- 
roic diſpoſition ; or, what I more fear, if the draper of 
Ireland accuſe the Engliſhman of want of ipirit ; I fi- 
lence you both with one line out of your own Horace : 
Duid te exempta juvat ſpinis e pluribus una? For I 
take the whole to be fo corrupted, that a cure in any 
part would be of little avail. 


Yiar's, &c. 
. XC. 
D. Swir re the Earl of PETER BOR OW. 


My Loaxp, 

Never knew or heard of any perſon ſo volatile, and 

ſo fixed as your Lordſhip. You, while your imagi- 
nation is carrying you through every corner of the 
world, where you have or have not been, can at the 
ſame time remember to do offices of favour and kindneſs 
to the meaneſt of your friends ; and, in all the ſcenes 
you have paſſed, have not been able to attain that one 
quality peculiar to a great man, of forgetting every thing 
but injuries. Of this I ama living witneſs againſt you. 
For being the moſt inſignificant of all your old hum- 
ble ſervants, you were fo cruel as never to give me time 
to aſk a tavour, but prevented me in doing whatever 
vou thought | deſired, or could be for my credit or ad- 
Vantage. 

I have often admired at the capriciouſneſs of For- 
tune in regard to your Lordſhip. She hath forced courts 
to act againſt their oldeſt and moſt conſtant maxims ; 

F As may he ſeen from his tranſactions with Fenwick in the 
year 1696-7 Harb, ; | 

to 
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to make you a general, becauſe you had courage and 
conduct; an ambaſſador, becauſe you had wiſdom, and 
knowledge in the intereſts of Europe ; and an admiral, 
on account of your {kill in maritime affairs. Whereaz, 
according to the uſual method of court-proceedings, I 
ſhould have been at the head of the army, and you of 
the church, or rather a curate under the Dean of St 
Patrick's. | 
The Archbiſhop of Dublin laments, that he did not 
ſee your lordſhip till he was juſt upon the point of lea- 
ving the Bath. I pray God * may have found ſuc- 
ceſs in that journey, elſe I ſhall continue to think there 
is a fatality in all your Lordſhip's undertakings, which 
only terminate in your own honour, and the good of the 
public, without the leaſt advantage to your health or 
fortune. 

I remember Lord Oxford's miniſtry uſed to tell me, 
that not knowing where to write to you, they were for- 
ced to write at you. It is ſo with me; for you are in 
one thing an evangelical man, that you know not 
where to lay your head, and, I think, you have no 
houſe. Pray, my Lord, write to me, that I may have 
the pleaſure in this ſcoundrel country, of going about, 
and ſhewing my depending parſons a letter from the Earl 
of Peterborow. | 


J am, &c. 
L ET. TER WN 
LET TER Neun 


A Meonficur Monſieur HunTER, gentilbomme Anglois, à 
Parts f 


[Theſe two Letters are printed in the Ninth Volume, 
See Pages 283 and 288.] 


* Haw keſworth marks this letter No 1. He has inſerted all thoſe 
ttt fo low, but none of the preceding. 

+ Col. Hunter, Governor of Virginia, who had been taken pri- 
ſunrcr Ly tne French. | 
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E 
Dr Sw tr r to Dr WirLIAu KI xd, Archbiſtep of Dublin, 


My Load, Londan, Oct. 10. 1710. 
Had the honour of your Grace's letter of Septem- 
ber 16; but I was in no pain to acknowledge it, nor 

ſhall be at any other time, until I have ſomething that I 
think worth troubling you ; becauſe I know how much 
an inſignificant letter is worſe than none at all. I had 
likewiſe your memorial , &c. in another packet. I 
ſhould have been glad the biſhops had been here ; al- 
though I take biſhops to be the worſt ſolicitors in the 
world, except for themſelves. I hey cannot give them- 
ſelves the little trouble of attendance, that other men 
are content to ſwallow ; elle, I am fure, their two Lord- 
ſhips might have tucceeded eaſier, than men of my level 
are likely to do. 

As ſoon as I received the packets from your Grace, I 
went to wait upon Mr. Harley . I had prepared him 
before by another hand where he was very intimate; 
and got myſelf repreſented (which I might juſtly do) as 
one extremely ill uſed by the laſt mĩniſtry after ſome 
obligations, becauſe I refuſed to go certain lengths the 
would have me. This happened to be in ſome ſort 
Harley's own caſe. He had heard very often of me, 
and received me with the greateſt marks of kindneſs and 
eſteem ; as I was whiſpered he would; and the more 
upon the ill uſage I had met with. I fat with him two 
hours among company, and two hours we were alone ; 
where I told him my buſineſs, and gave him the hiſtory 
of it : which he heard as I could wiſh, and declared he 
would do his utmoſt to effect it. I told him the difficul- 
ties we met with by Lord Lieutenants and their ſecreta- 
ries ; who would not ſufier others to ſolicit, and ne- 


® A memorial of the biſhops and clergy cf Ireland, concerning 
the firſt fruits and twentieth parts. 


+ Lord High Trealurer of England, created afterwards Earl of 


Oxzto:d, 
glected 
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lected it themſelves. He fell in with me entirely; and 
faid, neither they nor himſelf ſhould have the merit of 
it, but the Queen, to whom he would ſhew my memo. 
rial with the firſt opportunity, in order, if poſſible, to 
have it done in this interregnum. I ſaid, the honour 
and merit, next to the Queen, would be his ; that it 
was a great encouragement to the biſhops, that he was 
in the treaſury, whom they knew to be the chief adyi. 
ſer of the Queen to grant the ſame favour in England ; 
that conſequently the honour and merit were nothing to 
him, who had done ſo much greater things; and that, 
for my part, I thought he was obliged to the — of 
Ireland, for giving him an opportunity of gratifying 
the pleaſure he took in doing good to the church. He 
took my compliment extremely well, and renewed his 
promiſes. Your Grace will pleaſe to know, that, be- 
ſides the firſt fruits, I told him of the crown-rents ; and 
ſhewed the nature and value of them; but ſaid, my 
opinion was, that the convocation hd not mentioned 
them in their petition to the Queen, delivered to Lord 
Wharton + with the addreſs, becauſe they thought the 
times would not then bear it ; but that I looked on my 
ſelf to have a diſcretionary power to ſolicit it in ſo fa- 
vourable a juncture. 

I had two memorials ready of my own drawing up, 
as ſhort as poſſible, ſhewing the nature of the thing, and 
how long it had been depending, &c. One ot theſe 
— had a paragraph at the end relating to the 
crown-rents. I would have given him the laſt ; but I 
gave him the other; which he immediately read, and 
promiſed to ſecond both with his beſt offices to the 
Queen. As I have placed that paragraph in my memo- 
rial, it can do no harm, and may poſſibly do good. How - 
ever, I beg your Grace to ſay nothing of it; but if it 
dieth, let it die in filence : we mult take up with what 
we can get. 

I forgot to tell your Grace, that when I ſaid | was 
impowered, c. he delired to fee my powers: and 
then I heartily wiſhed them more ample than they 
were: and J have ſince wondered, what :icruple a num- 


+ Then Lord Lieutenant of Ii eland. 
bes 
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ber of biſhops could have to impower a clergyman to do 
the church and them a ſervice, without any imagination 
of intereſt for himſelf. 

Mr Harley has invited me to dine with him to-day : 
but I ſhall not put him upon this diſcourſe ſo ſoon. If he 
begins it himſelf, I ſhall add it at the bottom of this. He 
ſays, Mr Secretary St John + deſired to be acquainted 
with me, and that he will bring us together. That may 
be a further help ; although I told him, I had no 
thoughts of applying to any but himſelf; wherein he 
differed from me, and defired I would ſpeak to others, 
if it were but for form ; and ſeemed to mean, as if he 
would avoid the envy of being thought to do ſuch a 
thing alone. But an old courtier (an intimate friend) 
adviſed me till to let him know, I relied wholly upon 
his good inclinations, and credit with the Queen, &c. 

I find I am forced to ſay all this very confuſedly, juſt 
as it lieth in my memory ; but perhaps it may give your 
Grace a truer idea how matters are, than it I had writ 
in more order. 

Jan, Cc. 


Jox ArHAN SWIFT. 


r 
The Archbiſhop to Dr Sw Ii r r. 


Reverend 8 IT R, Dublin, Oct. 16. 1710. 
Thank you for yours of the 1oth inſtant, and ſend 
- you incloſed a farther power by my Lord Primate 
and me. My Lord is not able to come to town ; which 
| obliged me to wait on him at Johnflon, and hindered the 
Joining of two or three biſhops in it, who are yet in 
town: but I ſuppoſe our ſigning is ſufficient. I went in 
the morning to wait on his Grace, and intended, when 
he had figned it, to have applied to other biſhops ; but 
he was abroad taking the air, and I could not get it 
until it was late, and thought it better to fign and fend 
it as it is, than wait for another poſt. You may expect 


7 Afterwards create Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke. a 
| y 
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by the next a letter to his Grace of Canterbury, and 
another to the Archbiſhop of York. I appriſed them 
both of the buſineſs. The latter, if I remember right, 
ſpoke to her Majeſty about it. I am not ſure that her 
Majeſty remembers what I faid on that ſubje& ; but am 
ſure ſhe was pleaſed to ſeem ſatisfied with it, and to 
_ only the time: I ſuppoſe, not thinking it fit to 
confer the favour ſhe deſigned the clergy of Ireland by 
the hands it muſt then have paſſed through; but ſaid, 
that in the interval of a change, or abſence of a chief 
governor, it ſhould be done. I hope now is the proper 
time, and that her Majeſty will rather follow the dictates 
of her own bountiful inclinations, than the intrigues of 
cunning covetous counſellors. 

I thought to have troubled you with a great many 
things ; but ſuch a croud of viſitors have broken in up- 
on me before I could lock my gates, that I am forced 
to break off abruptly, recommending you to Gop's care. 


am, Sc. 
WiLLtaMs Dublin. 


. | 
The Lord Primate* and Archbilbop of Dublin to Dr Swirr. 


OF * Dublin, OR. 24. 1710. 
WI directed a letter to the biſhops of Oſſory and 
Killaloo laſt Auguſt, defiring and impoweri 
them to ſolicit the affair of our firſt fruits and twenti 
parts with her Majeſty ; which has depended fo long, 
notwithſtanding her Majeſty's good intentions, and ſe- 
veral promiſes of the chief governors here to lay our ad- 
dreſſes before her Majeſty in the beſt manner. We 
were then apprehenſive, that thoſe biſhops might retum 
from England before the buſineſs could be effected; and 
therefore we defired them to concern you in it ; havi 
ſo good aſſurance of your ability, prudence, and fitn 
to proſecute ſuch a matter. We find the biſhops return- 


® Dr Narciflus Marſh. 


ed 
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ed before you came to London, for which we are very 
much concerned; and judging this the molt proper time 
to proſecute it with — we intreat you to take the 
full management of it into your hands; and do commit 
the care of ſoliciting it to your diligence and prudence ; 
defiring you to let us know from time to time what pro- 
greſs is made in it. And if any thing farther be neceſ- 
on our part, on your intimation we ſhall be ready to 
do what ſhall be judged reaſonable. 
This, with our prayers for the good ſucceſs of your 
endeavours, is all from, 
SIX, 


Tur, Sc. 


Nanxcissus, 4rmagh. 
WiIrTLIA, Dublin. 


n 
The Archbiſhop of Dublia to Dr Swirr. 


$1IR, Dublin, Dec. 16. 1710. 
His is to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 
20th paſt, which came not to my hands till 
| Thurſday lait, by reaſon of winds that kept the packets 
on the other fide. 

I find the matter of our firſt fruits, &c. is talked of 
now. I reckon on nothing certain, till her Majeſty's 
letter comes in form; and quære, why ſhould not you 
come, and bring it with you ? it would make you a 
very welcome clergyman to Ireland, and be the beſt 
means to ſatisfy mankind how it was obtained, although 
I think that will be out of diſpute. I am very well ap- 
priſed of the diſpatch you gave this affair, and well 
pleaſed, that I judged better of the perſon fit to be em- 
ployed than ſome of my brethren. But now it is done, 
as I hope it is effectually, they will aſſume as much as 
their neighbours; which I ſhall never contradict. 

Things are taking a new turn here, as well as with 
you ; and I am of opinion, by the time you come hn, 
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few will profeſs themſelves Whigs. The greateſt danger 
I apprehend, and which terrihes me more than perhaps 
you will be able to imagine, is the fury and inditcretion 
of ſome of our own people, who never had any me- 
rit ; but by imbroiling things they did, and I am afraid 
will yet do miſchief. 
F heartily recommend you to God's favour ; 
And am, c. | 
WILLIAM, Dublin, 


N. B. Dy Savift uſed his credit with the miniſtry fir 
the benefit of the church of Ireland, ſo heartily and ſo effec- 
tually at this critical time, that he procured a grant from 
the Queen for exonerating the clergy of Ireland from paying 
twentieth parts, dated the ſeventh of February, one thau- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ten; and another grant, bearing the 
fame date, to Narciſſus Lord Archbiſbop of Armagh, Sr 
Conftantine Phipps, Lord High Chancellor of Treland 

William Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, Fohn Lord Archbi- 

ſhop of Tuam, and others, of the ff fruits payable out of 

all ecclefiaſtical benefices, in truſt to be for ever applied tr 

wardi purchaſing glebes, and building refidentiary houſes fu 
VICAr Ss 

T he ſucceſs of which charitable fand hitherto may be ſin 
in the printed pamphlet containing an account of the firſt 
fruits of Ireland. 


L STS TT HR -..C 
The Archbiſhop to Dr. S WIr r. 


SIR, London, Suffolk-flreet, Nov. 22. 1716. 
1 Read yours of the 1 3th inſtant with great ſatisfaction. 
It is not only an advantage to you and me, that there 
ſhould be a good correſpondence between us, but alſo to 
the public; and I affure you I had much ado to 2 
ſuade people here, that we kept any tolerable meaſures 
with one another; much leſs, that there was any thing 
of a good intelligence: and therefore you judged right, 
that it ought not to be ſaid, that in ſo many months [ 
had not received any letter from you. 


I 
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Ido a little admire, that thoſe that ſhould be your 
faſtell friends, ſhould be fo oppoſite to acknowledge the 
ſervice you did in procuring the twentieth parts and firſt- 

ts. I know no reaſon for it, except the zeal | ſhew- 
ed to do you juſtice in that particular from the begin- 
ning. But fince I onl/ did it, as obliged to bear teſti- 
mony to the truth, in a matter which I certainly knew, 
and would have done the ſame for the worſt enemy I had 
in the world; I ſee no reaſon why you ſhould ſuffer, be- 
cauſe I among others was your witneſs. But be not 
concerned : ingratitude is warranted by modern and an- 
cient cuſtom ; and it is more honour for a man to have 
itaſked, why he had not a ſuitable return to his merits, 
than why he was overpaid ? Benefacere et male audire, 
is the lot of the beſt men. If calumny or ingratitude 
could have put me out of my way, Gop knows where 
I hould have wandered by this time. 

I am glad the buſineſs of St Nicholas + is over any 
way. My inclination was Mr Wall; that I might have 
joined the vicarage of Caſtle-knock to the prebend of 
Malahidart ; which would have made a proviſton 
for one man, ſerved the cures better, and yielded more 
then to the incumbent, than it can do now, when in 
different hands. But I could not compaſs it without 
uſing more power over my clergy, than I am willing to 
exert. But as I am thankful to you for your condeſcen. 
fion in that affair ; ſo I will expeQ, that thoſe with 
whom you have complied, ſhould ſhew their ſenſe of it 
by a mutual return of the like compliance, when there 
ſhall be occaſion. Such reciprocal kind offices are the 
r of mutual confidence and friendſhip, and the 

wel that keeps them alive: and I think, nothing can 
contribute more to our common eaſe, and the public 
good, than maintaining theſe between you and me, and 
with the clergy. 

We have a ſtrong report, that my Lord Bolingbroke 
will return here, and be pardoned ; certainly it muſt 


+ The Dean and Chapter of St Patrick's are the appropriators of 


that church, and havethe right of beſtowing the cure on whom they 
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not be ſor nothing. I hope, he can tell no ill ſtory of 
T1 add caly my prayers for you ; and am, 

SIR, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, and brother, 
. WILLIAM, Dublin, 


r 


Dr Sw 1x T to the Archbiſhop of Dubiin, 


I Lozo, Trim, Dec. 16. 1716. 
| | ue ſorry to ſee my Lord Bolingbroke follow- 
ing the trade of an informer ; becauſe he is a per- 
ſon for whom I always had, and ftill continue, a very 
2 love and eſteem. For I think, as the reſt of man- 
ind do, that informers are a deteſtable race of people, 
although they may be ſometimes neceſſary. Beſides, [ 
do not ſee, whom his Lordſhip can inform againſt, ex- 
— — . — ney” 2 
rance, while he was ſecretary ; it is y 
ble, he might then have entered into ſome deep negoti- 
ation with the pretender : although I would nor believe 
him, if he ſhould ſwear it; becauſe he proteſted to me, 
that he never ſaw him but once; and that was at go 
diſtance, in public, at an opera. As to any others of the 
miniſtry at that time, I am confident he cannot accuſe 
them ; and that they will as innocent with relation 
to the pretender, as any who are now at the helm. And 
as to myſelf, if I were of any importance, I ſhould 
be very eaſy under ſuch an accuſation ; much eaſier, than 
IT am to think your Grace imagineth me in any danger, 
or that Lord Bolingbroke ſhould have any ill ſtory to tell 
of me. He knoweth, and loveth, and thinketh too 
well of me, to be capable of ſuch an actioa. But J 
am ſurpriſed to think your Grace could talk, or a&, or 
correſpond with me for ſome years palt ; while you 
muſt needs believe me a moſt falſe and vile man ; decla- 


ring to you on all occaſions my abborrence of the preten- 
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dr, and yet privately engaged with a miniſtry to brin 
him in; and therefore warning me to look to myſelf, an 
my defence ”= a falſe BROTHER, W 
in 


over to diſcover ſuch ſecrets as would hang me. 

there been ever the leaſt overture or intent of hringi 

the. pretender, during my acquaintance with the miniſtry, 
I think I muſt have been very ſtupid not to have picked 
out ſome diſcoveries-or ſuſpicions. And although I am 
not ſure I ſhould have turned informer, yet I am certain 
I hould have dropt ſome general cautions, and imme- 
diately have retired. When people ſay, things were not 
ripe at the Queen's death ; they ſay, they know not 
what. Things were rotten : and had the miniſters any 
ſuch thoughts, they ſhould have begun three years be- 
fore ; and they who fay otherwiſe, underſtand nothing 
of the ſtate of the kingdom at that time. 

But whether 1 am miſtaken or no in other men, I beg 
your -Grace to believe, that I am not miſtaken in my- 
ſelf, I always profeſſed to be againſt the pretender ; and 
am /o flill., And this is not to make my court, (which I 
know is vain) ; for I own myſelf full of doubts, fears, 
and diſſatisfactions; which I think on as ſeldom as 1 
can: yet if I were of any value, the public may ſafely 
rely on my loyalty ; — I look upon the coming . 

as a greater evil, than any we are like to ſuffer 
under the worſt Whig miniſtry that can be found. = 

I have not ſpoke or thought ſo much of party theſe 
two years ; nor could any thing have tempted me to it, 
but the grief I have in 1 ill in your Grace's 
opinion. I beg your Grace's ng ; 

: | And am, Oc. 
Jonar HAN Swirr. 


LET r . 


Dr Swir Tt Dr SHERIDAN. 


SIX, Dec. 14. 1719 nine at night. 
1 is impoſſible to know by your letter whether the 
wine is to be bottled to-morrow, ot no. 8 
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If it be, or be not, why did not you in plain Engliſh 
tell us ſo? 1 

For my part, it was by mere chance I came to fit with 
the ladies f this night  _ | 

And if they had not told me there was a letter from 
= and your man Alexander had not gone, and come 

ck from the deanry, and the boy here had not been 
ſent to let Alexander know I was here, I ſhould have 
miſſed the letter outright. 

Truly I don't know who's bound to be ſending for 
corks to ſtop your bottles, with a vengeance. 

Make a page of your own age, and ſend your man 
Alexander to buy corks, for Saunders already has gone 
above ten jaunts. | 

Mrs Dingley and Mrs Johnſon ſay, truly they don't 
care for your wife's company, though they like your 
wine ; but they had rather have it at their own houſe to 
drink in quiet. 

However, they own it is very civil in Mr Sheridan 
to make the offer ; and they cannot deny it. 

I with Alexander ſafe at St Catherine's to-night, with 
all my heart and foul, upon my word and honeur. 

But I think it baſe in you to ſend a poor fellow out 
ſo late at this time of year, when one would not turn 
out a dog that one valued ; I appeal to your friend Mr 
Conna. y | 

I would preſent my humble ſervice to my Lady 
Mountcaſhel ; but truly I thought ſhe would have made 
advances to have been acquainted with me, as ſhe pre- 
tended. | 

But now I can write no more, for you ſee plainly my 
paper is ended. | 


P. S. 1 wifhwhen you prated, 
Your letter you'd dated, 


+ Mrs Dingley and Mrs Johnſon, who lived at a little diſtance 
from the deanry. . 

Swift was reſident at the deanry when this letter was written, of 
which every paragraph ends with a rhyme. And, 

Sheridan was at his country-houſe, called Quilca, in the- county 
of Cavan, about forty miles from Dublin. Hawke/. 


I 


| 2 . $. 
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T ſcalded and rated, 
My foul it much grated, 
For your man I lang waited 
1 think you are fated, 
Like a bear to be baited : 
Your man is belated, 
The caſe 1 have ſlated, 
And me you have cheated. 
My flable's unſlated, 
Come back t us well freighted ; 
I remember my late head, 
And wiſh you tranſlated, 
For teaſing me, 


Mrs Dingley, 
Defires me ingly 
Her ſervice to you, 
Hopes that will content you ; 
2 Fohnſon Madam 
grown a ſad dame 

For want of your converſe, 
And cannot ſend one verſe. 


3 P. S. You keep ſuch a twattling Vida. 


With you and your bottling, [Rule 34. 
But I fee the ſum total, 
We ſhall nc er have one 
The long and the ſhort, 
Ve Hall not have a quart. 
I wiſp you would fign't, 
That wwe may have a pint. 
For all your colloguing, 
Tal glad of a — 4 


8 


| But I doubt "tis a 


You won't give us a dran. 
"Tis of ſhine, a mouth moonfull, 
You won't part with a ſpaonfull, 


Vol. VIII. K 
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And I muſt be nimble, 
If I can fill my thimble. 
You ſee I won't flop, 
Till I come to a drop; 
But I doubt the oraculum 
1s a poor ſupernaculum ; 
Though perhaps you may tell it 
For à grace, if we ſmell it. 
STELLA. 


1 
Dr SwirTt t Dr Sur RIDA x. 


Dublin, Dec. 22. 1722. 

care we, whether you ſwim or fink ? is this 

a time to talk of boats, or a time to fail in then, 

when I am ſhuddering ? or a time to build boat-houſes, 
or pay for carriage? no; but towards ſummer, I pro 
miſe hereby under my hand to ſubſcribe a (guinea) 
ſhilling for one; or, if you pleaſe me, what is blotted 
out, or ſomething thereabouts ; and the ladies ſhall 
ſubſcribe three thirteens betwixt them, and Mrs Brent: 
penny, and Robert and Archy halfpence a-piece, and 
the old man and woman a farthing each: in ſhort, [ 
will be your colleQor, and we will ſend it down full u 
wine, a fortnight before we go at Whitſuntide. You 
will make eight thouſand blunders in your planting; 
and who can help it ? for I cannot be with you. 
horſes eat hay, and I hold my viſitation on January 7. 
juſt in the midſt of Chriſtmas. Mrs Brent is ang 
and ſwears as much as a fanatic can do, that ſhe will fub- 
ſcribe ſixpence to your boat. Well, I ſhall be: 
country man when you are not. We are now at Mr 
Fad's, with Dan and Sam; and I ſteal out while they 
are at cards, like a lover writing to his mĩſtreſs. 
We have no news in our town. The ladies have left 
us to-day ; and I promiſed them, that you would car!) 


{| The word guinea is ſtruck through with a pen in the copy- 
your 


S eZ I0O oo - oo « - a 


bit 
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your club to Arſellagh, when you are weary of one an- 
other. You expreſs your happineſs with grief in one 
hand, and ſorrow in the other. What fowl have 

but the weep ? what hares, but Mrs Mackfaden's grey 
hairs ? what peaſe but your own? Your mutton and 
your weather are both very bad, and fo is your wether- 
mutton. Wild fowl is what we like. How will this 
ſetter get to you ? A fortnight good from this mor- 
ning. You will find Quilca not the thing it was laſt 
Auguft ; no body to reliſh the lake ; no body to ride 
over the downs; no trout to be caught; no dining over 
a well; no night-heroics, no morning epics; no ſto- 
len hour when the wife is gone ; no creature to call you 
names. Poor miſerable Mr Sheridan ! No blind har- 
pers! no journeys to Rantavan ! Anſwer all this, and be 
my magnus Apollo. We have new plays and new libels, 
and nothing valuable is old but Stella, whoſe bones ſhe 
recommends to you. Dan || defires to know whether 


you ſaw the advertiſement of your being robbed. —- 
And fo I conclude, TO 


Yaurs, Ec: 
LL TS MBE 
D- SwirT ts Dr SutnIDaY. 


| Clonfert, Aug. 3. 17237 
O; Icannot poſſibly be with you fo ſoon ; 

are too many rivers, bogs, and mountains be- 
tween : beſides, when I leave this I ſhall make one or 
two ſhort viſits in my way to Dublin, and hope to be in 


town by the end of this month; though it will be a bad 
time, in the hurry of your louſy p—— —t. Your 


dream is wrong; for this biſhop I is not able to lift a 
cat upon my ſhoulders. But if you are for a curacy of 
twenty-five pounds a-year, and ride five miles every 


Sunday, to preach to fix beggars, have at you. And 


| || The Reverend Mr Dan. Jackſon. 


1 Dr Theophilus Bolton, afterwards Biſhop of Elphin, and Arch- 
biſiop of Caſhel. 


K 2 yet 


* 
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yet this is no ill country ; and the Biſhop has made in 

four months twelve miles of ditches, from his houſe to 

the Shannon, if you talk of improving. How are 

you this moment? Do you love or hate 9 — the moſt 
o 


of all places? Are you in or out umour with 
the world, your friends, your wife, and your ſchool ? 
Are the ladies in town or in the country? if Iknew, ] 
would write to them, and how are they in health? Quilca 
(let me ſee) you ſee I can (if I pleaſe) make parentheſes 
as well as others) is about a hundred miles from Clon- 
fert ; and I am half weary with the four hundred I have 
rode, With love and ſervice, and fo adieu. 
| ' Tours, &c. 


L ET TE R CVIL* 


DS wirr # Dr SRH EBRI DAN. 


ö 5 an. 25. 1725. 

Have a packet of letters, which I intended to ſend 

by Molly, who hath been ſtopt three days by the 
bad weather ; but now I will ſend them by the poſt to- 
morrow to Kells, and incloſed to Mr Tickell + ; there 
is one to you, and one to James Stopford. 

I can 3 no work this terrible weather; which hath 
put us all ſeventy times out of patience. I have been 
deaf nine days, and am now pretty well recovered again. 

Pray defire Mr Stanton 4 and Worral ||, 2 

3 
it ſucceed or not, I hope I ſhall be eaſry. 
Mrs Johnſon ſwears it will rain till Michaelmas. Sheis 
ſo pleaſed with her pick-ax, that ſhe wears it faſtened to 
her girdle on her left fide, in balance with her watch. 
The lake is ſtrangely overflown, and we are deſperate 
about turf, being forced to buy it three miles off: and 


ging themſelves ſome trouble with Mr 


® This ſeems to be written from Quilca. 

+ Thomas Ticke!l, Eſq; a very ingenious poet, ſecretary to the 
Lords juſtices of Ireland. 

1 Dr Stanton, a Maſter in chancery. 

Reverend Mr John Worral, the Dean's vicar, 

** Deputy Vice- tre aſurer of Ireland, 


Mo | 
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Mrs Johnſon (God help her) gives you many a curſe. 


Your maſon is come, but cannot yet work upon your 


garden. Neither can I . with him about the great 
wall. For the reſt, wide the letter you will have on 
Monday, if Mr Tickell uſes you well. | 

The news of this country 1s, that the maid you ſent 
down, John Farelly's ſiſter, is married; but the portion 
and ſettlement are yet a ſecret. The cows here never 
give milk on Mid-fummer-eve *. | 

You would wonder, what carking and caring there is 
among us for ſmall-beer, and lean mutton, and ſtarved 
lamb, and ſtopping gaps, and driving cattle from the 
corn. In that we are all-to-be-Dinglezed. 

The ladies room ſmokes ; the rain drops from the 
ſkies into the kitchen; our ſervants eat and drink like the 
devil, and pray for rain, which entertains them at cards 
and ſleep ; which are much lighter than ſpades, ſledges, 
and crows. Their maxim is, 


Eat like a Turk, 
Sleep like a dormouſe ; 
Be Ny gw awork, 8 


At victuali foremoſt. 


Which is all at preſent ; hoping you and your good fami- 
ly are well, as we, Sc. are E this preſent writing, 


c. 
Robin has juſt carried out a load of bread and cold 
meat for breakfaſt. This is their way; but now a cloud 


hangs over them, for fear it ſhould hold up, and the 


clouds blow off. 

I write on till Molly comes in for the letter. O, what a 
draggle- tail will ſhe be before ſhe gets to Dublin! I wiſh 
ſhe may not happen to fall upon her back by the way. 

I afirm againſt Ariſtotle, that cold and rain congre- 
gate homogenes ; for they gather together you and your 
crew, at whiſt, punch, and claret. Happy weather for 
Mrs Mau, Betty, and Stopford, and all true lovers of 
cards and lazineſs. 


Being the time maids go out to try pranks about their ſweet- 
hearts, Haute. | 
K 3 Tho 
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The bleſſings of a country-life. 
Far our debtors, 


No lin letters, 
Not jeen by our betters. 


The plagues of a country-life. 


A companion with news, 

A great want of ſhoes ; 

Eat lian meat, or chuſe ; 

22 wit bout pews. 
horſts aſtray. 

No ftraw, = or hay ; 

December in May, 

Our boys run away, 

Al fervants at play, 

Molly ſends for the letter. 


LETT E A CVIL 
Dr SwirTt to Dr SERkIDAN. 


| DPuilca, June 28. 1725. 

OV run out of your time ſo merrily, that you are 
forced to anticipate it, like a young heir, that 
ſpends his fortune faſter than it comes in : for your let- 
ter is dated to-morrow, June 29. and God knows when 
it was writ, or what Saturday you mean: but I ſuppoſe 
it is the next; and therefore your own mare, and Dr 
Swift's horſe or mare, or ſome other horſe or mare, with 
your own mare aforeſaid, ſhall ſet out on Wedneſday 
next, which will be June 30. and fo they will have two 
nights reſt, if you begin your journey on Saturday. Y u 
are an unlucky devil, to get a living the furtheſt in the 
kingdom from Quilca F. If it be worth two hundred 
pound a-year, my Lord Lieutenant hath but barely kept 


+ la the county of Cork. 


his 
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his word; for the other fifty muſt go in a curate and vi- 
fitation-charges, and poxes, proxies I mean. If you 
are under the Biſhop of Cork +, he is a capricious gen- 
tleman ; but you muſt flatter him monſtrouſly, upon his 
learaing and his writings ; that you have read his book 
againſt Toland a hundred times, and his ſermons (if he 
has printed any) have been always your model, &c. Be 
not diſappointed, if your living does not anſwer the 
ſum. Get letters of recommendation to the Biſhop and 
principal clergy, and to yu neighbouring parſon or 
— particularly. I often adviſed you to get ſome 
owledge of tythes and church-livings. You muſt 
learn the extent of your pariſh, the general quantity of 
arable land and paſture ia your pariſh, the common rate 
of tythes, for an acre of f bn ſeveral forts of corn, and 
of fleeces and lambs, and to fee whether you have any 
glebe. Pray act like a man of this world. I doubt, be- 
ing ſo far off, you muſt not let your living, as I do, to 
the ſeveral farmers, but to one man: but, by all means, 
do not now let it for more than one year, till you are 
ſurely appriſed of the real wealth ; and even then, ne- 
ver let it for above three. Pray take my advice for once, 
and be very buſy while you are there. It is one good 
circumſtance, that you got ſuch a living in a convenient 
time, and juſt when tythes are fit to be let ; only wool 
and lamb are due in ſpring, or perhaps belong to the 
late incumbent. You may learn all on the f and 
your neighbouring parſons may be very uſeful, if the 
pleaſe ; but do not let them be your tenants. Adviſe 
with Archdeacon Wall, but do not follow him in all 
things. Take care of the principal ſquire, or *ſquires ; 
they will all tell you the worit of your living ; fo will 
the proctors and tythe-jobbers ; but you will pick out 
truth from among them. Pray, ſhew yourſelf a man 
of abilities. After all, I am but a weak brother myſelf ; 
perhaps ſome clergy in Dublin, who know that coun- 
try, will further inform you. Mr Townſend of Cork 
will do you any good offices on my account, with- 
out any letter. Take the oaths heartily to the 
powers that be, and remember that party wag not 


+ Dr Peter Browne. 


K 4 made 
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made for depending puppies. I forgot one principal 
thing, to take care of going regularly through all the 
forms of oaths and inductions ; for the leaſt wrong ſtep 


will put you to the trouble of repaſſing your patent, or 
voiding your living. 


r 


Dr Swir r te Dr SHERLDAN. 


uilca, June 29, 1725. 

1 Writ to you yeſterday, ſhe a as — Ol 

could then think on, and gave it a boy of Kells, who 
brought me yours. It is ſtrange, that I, and Stella, and 
Mrs. Mackfadin, ſhould light on the ſame thought, to 
adviſe you to make a great appearance of temperance 
while you are abroad. But Mrs. Johnſon and I go fur- 
ther, and ſay, you muſt needs obſerve all grave forms, 
for the want of which both you and I have ſuffered. On 
ſuppoſal that you are under the Biſhop of Cork, I ſend 
= a letter incloſed to him, which I defire you will ſeal. 

rs. Johnſon put me in mind to caution you not to 
drink or pledge any health in his company; for you 
know his weak fide in that matter®. I hope Mr. Tick- 
ell has not complimented you with what fees are due to 
him for your patent. I wiſh you would fay to him, (if 
he refuſes them), that I told you, it was Mr. Addiſon's 
maxim to excuſe no body; for here, ſays he, I may have 
forty friends, whoſe fees may be two guineas a-piece ; 
then J loſe eighty guineas, and my friends ſave but two 
a- piece. 

I muſt tell you, Dan Jackſon ruined his living, by 
huddling over the firſt year, and then hoping to mend it 
the next. Therefore pray take all the care you can, 
to inquire into the value, and ſet it at the beſt rate to 
ſubſtantial people. 

I know not whether you are under the Biſhop of Cork 
or no ; if not, you may bura the letter. 

I muſt deſite, that you will not think of enlarging your 


He wrote a pamphlet againſt drinking to the memory of the 
| ex Pences, 
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expences, no not for ſome years to come, much leſs at 

eſent, but rather retrench them. You might have 
Ein deſtitute till Antichriſt came, for any thing you 
could have got from thoſe you uſed to treat, Neither 
let me hear of one rag of better cloaths for your wite or 
brats, but rather plainer than ever. This is poſitively 
Stella's advice as well as mine. She ſays, now you need 
not be aſhamed to be thought poor. 

We compute, you cannot be lefs than thirty days ab- 
ſent ; and pray do not employ your time in lolling a- 
bed till noon to read Homer, but mind your buſineſs ef- 
fectually. And we think you ought to have no breaking 
up this Auguſt ; but affect to adhere to your ſchool clo- 
ſer than ever; becauſe you will find, that your ill-wiſh- 
ers will give out, you are now going to quit your 
ſchool, ſince you have got preferment, We. 

Pray ſend me a large bundle of exerciſes, good as 
well as bad ; for I want ſomething to read. 

I would have you carry down three or four ſermons, 
and preach every Sunday at your own church, and be 
very devour. | 

I ſent you in my laſt a bill of twenty pound on Mr. 
Worral+ ; I hope you have received it. 

Pray remember to leave the pamphlet with Worral, 
and give him directions, unleſs you have ſettled it already 
ſome other way. You know, it muſt come out jutt 
wien the parliament meets. 

Keep thoſe letters, where I adviſe you about your li- 
ving, till you have taken advice. 

Keep very regular hours for the fake of your health 
and credit ; and where-ever you he a night within 
twenty miles of your livings, be ſure call the family that 
evening to prayers. 

! dehre you will wet no commiſſion with your old 


crew, nor with any but thoſe who befriend you, as Mr, 
Tickell, Sc. 


+ The Rev. Mr. c Worral, Vicar to the Biſhop of Kildare, as 
Dean vi Chriſt- church; as allo io the Dean of St, Patrick's, 
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1 | ns 
Dr. S WII ro Ld Cantina. 


My Lo xv, July 3, 1725. 
1 A M obliged to return your Excellency my moſt 
humble thanks for your favour to Mr. Sheridan, be- 
Cauſe when I recommended him to you, I received a ve- 
ry gracious anſwer; and yet I am ſenſible, that your 
Chief motive to make ſome proviſion for him was, what 
became a great and good perſon, your diſtinguiſhing 
Him as a man of learning, and one who deſerved en- 
Couragement, on account of his great diligence and ſuc- 
ceſs in a moſt laborious and difficult ——— F. 

Since your Excellency hath had an opportunity, ſo 
early in your government, of gratifying your Engliſh de- 
3 by a bithoprick, and the beſt deanry in the 

ingdom ; I cannot but hope, that the clergy of Ire- 
land will have their ſhare in your patronage. There is 
hardly a gentleman in the nation, who hath not a near 
alliance with ſome of that body ; and moſt of them who 
have ſons, uſually breed one of them to the church ; 
although they have been of late years much diſcouraged, 
and diſcontented, by ſecing ſtrangers to the country al- 
moſt perpetually taken into the greateſt eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferments, and too often under governors very different 
from your Excellency ; the choice of perſons was not 
to be accounted for either to prudence or juſtice. 

The misfortune of having biſhops perpetually from 
England, as it muſt needs quench the Grit of emulation 
among us, to excel in learning and the ſtudy of divinity, 
ſa it produceth another great diſcauragement, that thoſe 
prelates uſually draw after them, colonies of fons, ne- 
Phews, couſins, of old college-companions, to whom 
they beſtow the beſt preferments in their gift; and 
thus the young men ſent into the church from the uni- 
verſñty here, have no better proſpect, than to be curates, 
or imail country-vicars, for life. 


* 


» A ſchovimal. cr, 
+ Dene, 7 
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It will become ſo excellent a governor as you, a litile 
to moderate this great paitiality ; wherein, as you will 
act with juſtice and reaſon, fo you will gain the thanks 
and prayers of the whole nation, and take away one 

t cauſe of univerſal diſcontent. For I believe your 
xcellency will agree, that there is not another king- 
dom in Europe, where the natives (even thoſe deſcended 
from the conquerors) have been treated, as if they were 
almoſt unqualified for any employment, either in church 
or ſtate. 

Your Excellency, when I had the honour to attend 
you, was pleaſed to let me name ſome clergymen, who 
are generally underſtood by their brethren to be the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for their learning and piety. I remember 
the perſons were, Dr Delany, Dr Ward of the North, 
Mr Ecklin, Mr Synge of Dublin, and Mr Corbet. 
They were named by me without any regard to friend- 
ſhip, having little commerce with molt of them, but on- 
ly to the univerſal character they bear. This was the 
method I always took with my Lord Oxford, at his own 
command ; who was pleaſed to believe I would not be 
ſwayed by any private affections, and confeſſed I never 
deccived him; for I always dealt openly, when J offered 
any thing in behalf of a friend, which was but ſeldom : 
becaule, in that caſe, I generally made uſe of the com- 
mon method at court, to folicit by another. | 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the young men among the clei 
gy ; of whom the three hopefulleſt ate ſaid to be, Mt, 
Stopford, Mr. King, and Mr. Dobbs, all fellows of the 
college ; of whom I am only acquainted with the firſt. 
But theſe are not likely to be great expecters under yuur 
Excellency's adminiſtration, according to the uſual pe- 
riod of governors here. 

If 1 have dealt honeſtly, in repreſenting ſuch perſons 
among the clergy as are generaily allowed to have the 
moit merit, I think I have done you a fervice, and I 
am ſure I have made you a great compliment, by diſtin- 
guiſhing you from moſt great men I have known theſe 
thirty years paſt; whom I have always obſerved to act, 
as if they never received a true character, nor had any 


S The univerfity of Dublis. 
value 
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value for the beſt, and conſequently diſpenſed their fa- 
vours without the leaſt regard to abilities or virtue. And 
this defect I have often found among thoſe from whom 
J leaſt expected it. | 
That your Excellency may long live a bleſſing and 
ornament to your country, by _— as you have 


hitherto done, the ſteps of honour virtue, is the 
moſt earneſt wiſh and prayer of, 
My L o « d, 
Your E xcellency*s moſt obedient 


and moſt humble ſervant, 
JonaTHn. Sw1r Tr. 


n ---CRT 


Dr Swirr t Dr SHERIDAN. 


| uilca, Sept. 11. 1725. 

T you are indeed — courtier, you "x... 

ſon to complain, but none at all to wonder. You 
are too young for many experiences to fall in your way, 
yet you have read enough to make you know the nature 
of man. It is fafer for a man's intereſt to blaſpheme 
God, than to be of a party out of power, or even to be 
thought ſo. And ſince the laſt was the caſe, how could 
you imagine, that all mouths would not be open when 
you were received, and in ſome manner preferred by the 
government, though in a poor way? 1 tell you, there 
is hardly a whig in Ireland, who would allow a potato 
and butter-milk to a reputed Tory. Neither is there 
any thing in your countrymen upon this article, more 
than what is common in all other nations, only quoad 
magis et minus. Too much advertency is not your talent, 
or elſe you had fled from that text, as from a rock. 
For, as Don Quixote ſaid to Sancho, what buſineſs had 


S Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof ; on which Dr Slieridan 
preached t his pariſi-caurch on the iſt of Auguſt. Seea vindica- 
tion of bis Exceilency John Lord Carteret, vol. 3. p. 182. Hawieſe 

— you 
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to ſpeak of a halter, in a family where one of it was 
— ? And your innocence is a protection that wiſe 
men are aſhamed to rely on, further than with God, It 
is indeed againſt common ſenſe, to think, that you ſhould 
chuſe ſuch a time, when you had received a favour from 
the Lord Lieutenant, and had reaſon to expect more, to 
diſcover your diſloyalty in the pulpit. But What will 
that avail * Therefore fit down and be quiet, and mind 
your buſineſs as you ſhould do, and contract your friend- 
ſhips, and expect no more from man than ſuch an ani- 
mal is capable of; and you will every day find my de- 
ſcription of Yahoos more reſembling. You ſhould think 
and deal with every man as a villain, without calling 
him fo, or flying from him, or valuing him leſs. This 
is an old true leſſon. You believe every one will acquit 
you of any regard to temporal intereſt ; and how came 
you to claim an exception from all mankind ? I believe 
you value 7our temporal intereſt as much as any body, 
but you have not the arts of purſuing it. You are miſta- 
ken. Domeſtic evils are no more within a man than 
others ; and he who cannot bear up againſt the firſt, 
will fink under the ſecond ; and, in my conſcience, I be- 
lieve this is your cate ; or being of a weak conſtitution, 
in an employment precarious and tireſome, loaden with 
children, cum uxore neque leni neqre commoda, a man of 
intent and abftracted thinking, inſlaved by mathematics 
and complaint of the world, this new weight of party- 
malice hath ſtruck you down, like a feather on a horſe's 
back, already loaden as far as he is able to bear. You 
_ ought to change the apoſtle's expreſſion, and ſay, I will 

ſtrive to learn in whatever ſtate, Te. 

] will bear none of your viſions ; you ſhall live at 
Quilca but three fortnights and a month in the year; 
perhaps not ſo much You ſhall make no entertainments 
but what are neceſſary to your intereſts ; for your true 
friends would rather fee you over a piece of mutton and 
a bottle once a-quarter. You ſhall be merry at the ex- 
pence of others; you ſhall take care of your health, 
and go carly to bed, and not read late at night; and 
laugh with all men, without truſting any : and then a 
fig for the contrivers of your ruin, who now have no 


further thoughts than to ttop your progreſs, — 
PS 
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haps they may not compaſs, unleſs I am deceived more 
than is uſual. All this you will do, i mibi credis, and 
not dream of printing your ſermon, which is a project 
abounding with objections unanſwerable, and with 
which I could fill this letter. You ſay nothing of having 
preached before the Lord Lieutenant, nor whether he 
is altered towards you; for you ſpeak nothing but ge- 
= You think all the world has now nothing to 

o, but to pull Mr. Sheridan down; whereas it is no- 
thing but a ſlap in your turn, and away. Lord Oxford 
ſaid once to me on an occaſion, Theſe fools, becauſe 
they hear a noiſe about their ears of their own making, 
think the whole world is full of it.— When I come to 
town, we will change all this ſcene, and act like men of 
the world. Grow rich, and you will have no enemies. 
Go ſometimes to the caſtle ; keep faſt Mr. Tickell and 
Balaguer; frequent thoſe on the right ſide, friends to the 
preſent power ; drop thoſe who are loud on the wrong 
party, becauſe they know they can ſuffer nothing by it. 


r 


Dr SwirT to Dr Su ER1DAN. 


Duilea, Sept. 19. 1725. 

V TE have prevailed with Neal, in ſpite of his har- 

veſt, to carry up Mits, with your directions; and 
it is high time, for ſhe was run almoſt wild, though we 
have ſomething civilized her ſince ſhe came among us. 
You are too ſhort in circumſtances. I did not hear you. 
was forbid preaching. Have you ſeen my Lord? Who 
forbad you to preach? Are you no longer chaplain ? 
Do you never go to the caſtle? Are you certain of the 
accuſer, that it is Tigh? Do you think my Lord acts 
thus. becauſe he fears it would breed ill humour, it he 
ſhould openly favour one who is looked on as of a dif- 
ferent party ? I think that it is too mean for him. Ido 
not much diſapprove your letter, but I think it a wrong 


& Private ſecretary to his Excellency the Lord Carteret, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Dab. edit. 
| method. 
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method. Pray read over the incloſed twice; and if you 
do not diſlike it, let it be ſent (not by a ſervant of yours, 
nor from you) to Mr. Tickell. There the cafe is ſtated 
as well as I could do it in generals, for want of know- 
ing particulars. When I come to town, I ſhall ſee the 
Lord Lieutenant, and be as free with him as poſlible. 
In the mean time, I believe it may keep cold ; however 
adviſe with Mr Tickell, and Mr Balaguer. I ſhould 
fancy, that the Biſhop of Limerick q could eaſily ſatisfy 
his Excellency, and that my Lord Lieutenant believes 
no more of your guilt than I : and therefore it can be 
nothing but to fatisty the noiie of party at this juncture 
that he acts as he does; and if ſo, (as I am conhdent ir 
is), the effe& will ceaſe with the cauſe. But, without 
doubt, Tigh and others have dinned the words Tory and 
Facobite into his Excellency's ears, and therefore your 
text, &c. was only made uſe of as an opportunity. 

Upon the whole matter, you are no loſer, but at leaſt. 
have got ſomething. Therefore be not like him who 
hanged himſelf, becauſe, going into a gaming-houſe, 
and winning ten thouſand pounds. he loſt five thouſand 
of it, and came away with only half his winnings. 
When my Lord is in London, we may clear a way to 
him to do you another job, and you are young enough 
to wait. 

We ſet out to Dublin on Monday the 5th of OQo- 
ber, and hope to ſup at the deanry the next night ; 
where you will come to us, it you are not already en- 

aged. | 
a I am grown a bad bailiff towards the end of my ſer- 
vice. Your hay is well brought in, and better ſtacked 
than uſual All here are well. 

I know not what you mean by my having ſome ſport 
ſoon ; I hope it is no ſrort that will vex me. 

Pray do not forget to ſeal the incloſed before you 
ſend it. 

I fend you back your letter to the Lord Lieutenant. 


> Dr, William Burſcow. 


L Er. 
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rn 


Dr SwirT t Dr SHERIDAN. 


Duika, Sept. 25. 1725. 

Our confuſion hindered you from giving any ration- 
al account of your diſtreſs, till this laſt letter; 
and therein you are imperſect enough. However, with 
much ado we have now a tolerable underſtanding how 
things ſtand. We had a paper ſent incloſed, ſubſcribed 
by Mr Ford, as we ſuppoſe: iti: in print, and we all 
approve it; and this I tuppoſe is the ſport I was to ex- 
pet. I do think it is agreed, that all animals fight 
with the weapons natural to them, (which is a new and 
wile remark out of my own head); and the devil take 
that animal who will not offend his enemy, when he is 
provoked, with his proper weapon ; and though your 
old dull horſe li'tle values the blows I give him with the 
butt end of my ſtick, yet I ftrike on, and make him 
wince in ſpite of his dulneſs; and he ſhall not fail of 
them while I am here; and I hope you will do ſo too to 
the bealt who has kicked againſt you, and try how 
far his inſenſibility will protect him; and you ſhall have 
help, and he will be vexed; for fo I found your horſe 
this day, though he would not move the faſter. I will 
kill that flea or louſe which bites me, though I get no 
honour by it, 

Laudari ab its, quos amnes laudant, is a maxim; and 
the contrary is equally true. Thank you for the offer 
of your mare ; and how a pox could we come without 
her? They pulled olf hers and your horſe's ſhoes for 
fear of being rode, and then they rode them without 
ſhoes, and fo I was forced to ſhoe them again. All 
the fellows here would be Tighs, it they were but pri- 
vy counſellors. You will never be at eaſe for your 
friends horſes or your own, till you have walled in a 
park of twenty acres, which I would have done next 
ſpring. 

7100 ſay not a word of the letter I ſent you for Mr. 
Tickell, whether you ſent it him or no; and yet it was 
very 
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very material that I ſhould know it. The two devils of 
inadvertency and forgetfulneſs have got faſt hold on 
you. I think you need not quit his and Balaguer's 
company, forthe reaſon I mentioned in that letter; be- 
cauſe they are above ſuſpicions, as whiggi/imi and unſuſ- 

Ami. When the Lord Lieutenant goes for Eng- 
fand, J have a method to ſet you right with him, I 
hope; as I will tell you when I come to town, if I do 
not Sheridan it, I mean forget it. 

did a Sheridaniſm ; I told you I had loſt your letter 
incloſed, which you intended to Lord Carteret, and 
yet I have it ſafe here. 


L277. KR - CAIV. 


An anſwer to Lord PaLutrSTON'S civil polite letter. 
[So indorſed.] 


My Lox, | Jan. 31. 1725-6. 
1 Deſire you will give yourſelf the laſt trouble I ſhall 

ever put you to. I do entirely acquit you of any 
injury or injuſtice done to Mr. Curtiz$ ; and if you had 
read that pailage in my letter a ſecond time, you could 
not poſſibly have fo ill underitco:l me. The injury and 
injuſtice the young man received were from thoſe who, 
claiming a title to his chambers, took away his key; 
and reviled, and threatened to beat him ; with a great 
deal of the like monſtrous conduct: whereupon, at his 
requeſt, I laid the caſe before you, as it appeared to 
me. And it would have been very ſtrange, if on ac- 
count of a trifle, and of a perſon for whom I have no 
concern further than as he was once employed by me, 
on the character he bears of piety and learning, I ſhould 
charge you with injury and injuſtice to him, when I 


A reſident maſter in Trinity college, whom the dean made one 
of the four minor canons of St. Patrick's cathedral. Dub. edit. 
7 Lord Viſcount Paimerit»n (nephew to Sir William Temple) 
a right to beſtow two handſome chambers in the univerſity of 
Dublin upon ſuch ttudents as he and his heirs thall think proper, on 
account of the benefactions ot this family iwyards the college-build- 


ings, Dub. edit, | 
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know from himſelf and Mr. Reading, that you were 
not anſwerable for either. 

As you ſtate the cafe of tenant at will, I fully agree 
that no law can compel you; but law was not at all in 
my thoughts. | 

Now, my Lord, if what IT writ of injury and injuſtice 
were wholly applied in plain terms to one or two of the 
college here, whoſe names were below my remem- 
brance ; you will conſider how I could deſerve an an- 
ſwer in every line full of foul inſinuations, open re- 
proaches, jeſting flirts, and contumelious terms; and 
what title you claim to give me ſuch treatment. I own 
my obligation to Sir William 'Templey, for recommend. 
ing me to the late King, although without ſucceſs ; and 
for his choice of me to take care of his poſthumous wri- 
tings. But I hope you will not charge my being in his 
family as an obligation ; for I was educated to little pur- 
pole, it I had choſen his kouſe on any other motives, 
than the benefit of his converſation and advice, and the 
opportunity of purſuing my ſtudies. For being born to 
no fortune, I was at his death as much to ſeek it as ever; 
and perhaps you will allow, that I was of ſome ule to 
him, This | will venture to ſay, that in the time when 
I had ſome little credit, I did fifty times more for fifty 
people, from whom I never received the leaſt fervice ot 
aſſiſtance ; yet I ſhould not be pleaſed to hear a relation 
of mine reproaching them with ingratitude, although 
many of them well deſerve it. For thanks to party, | 
have met in both kingdoms with ingratitude enough. 

If I have been ill informed, you have not been much 
better, that I declared no great regard to your family ; tor 
ſo you expreſs yourſelf. I never had occaſion or oppor- 


F Aſter Mr. Swift left the univerſity of Dublin, Sir William 
Temple (whoſe father, Sir John Temple, Maſter of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, had been a friend to the family) invited our young author to 
ſpend ſome time with him at Moore-park in England, for the ſake of 
his coaverſation ; where he purſued his ſtudies through all the Greek 
and Roman hiitorians. Here it was he was introduced by his friend to 
King William, when his majeſty uſed to pay frequent viſits to that 
great miniſter, after he had retired from public buſineſs to his ſeat at 
Moore-park. Dub. edit—There is not the leaſt reaſon to believe, 
that Sir William Temple was viſited by K. William at Moore- park. H. 
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tunity to make uſe of any ſuch words. The laſt time 1 
faw you in London, was the laſt intercourſe that I re- 
member to have had with your family. But having aj- 
ways trufted to my own innocence, I was never inquiſi- 
tive to know my accuſers. When I mentioned my loſs 
of intereſt with you, I did it with concern ; and I had 
no reſentment ; uſe T ſuppoſed it to ariſe only from 
different ſentiments in public matters. 

My Lord, if my letter were polite, it was againſt my 
intention, and I intreat your pardon for it. If I have 
ait, I will keep it to ſhew when I am angry; which at 
preſent I am not: becauſe, although nothing can excuſe 
thoſe intemperate words your pen hath let fall, yet I 
ſhall give allowance to a haſty perſon, hurried on by a 
miſtake beyond all rules of decency. If a firſt miniſter 
of ſtate had uſed me as you have done, he ſhould have 
heard from me in another ſtyle ; becauſe, in that caſe, 
retaliating would be thought a mark of courage. But 
as your Lordſhip 1s not in a fituation to do n:e 5 
nor, I am ſure, of a diſpoſition to do me miſchief; fo 
I ſhould loſe the merit of being beld, becauſe I incurred 
no danger. 

In this point alone we are exactly equal ; but in wit 
and politeneſs I am as ready to yield to you, as in titles 
and eſtate. | 

I have found out one ſecret ; that although you call 
me a great wit, you do not think me fo ; otherwiſe you 
would have been cautious to have writ me ſuch a letter. 

You conclude with faying, you are ready to aſk par- 
don where you have offended. Of this I acquit you, 
becauſe I have not taken the offence ; but whether you 
will acquit yourſelf, muſt be left to your conſcience and 
honour. 

I have formerly, upon occaſions, been your humble 
fervant in Ireland, and ſhould not refuſe to be fo ſtill, - 
but you have fo uſeful and excellent a friend in Mr 


| Reading, that you need no other; and I hope my good 


opinion of him will not lefſen yours. I am, 
My Loxovd, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Jo x. Swirr. 


LE T- 
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LET TR 2 -Av. 


Dr Swir r t Dr Su £R1DAN. 


Good DocTor, London July 8. 1726. 

1 Have had two months of great uneaſineſe, at the ill 

account of Mrs fohnſon's health; and, as it is uſual, 
feared the worft that was poſſible, and doubted all the 
good accounts that were ſent me. I pray God, her dan- 
ger may warn her to be leſs wiltul, and more ready 
to fall into thoſe meaſures that her friends and phyſicians 
adviſe her to. I had a letter two days ago from Arch- 
deacon Wall, dated fix days before yours, wherein he 
gives me a better account than you do ; and therefore I 
apprehend ſhe hath not mended ſince; and yet he ſays, 
he can honeſtly tell me ſhe is now much better. Pray thank 
the Archdeacon, and tell him you are to have a ſhare 
in this letter; and therefore I will fave him the trouble 
of another. Tell him alſo, that I never aſked for my 
1000 |. which he kears I have got; though I mentioned 
it to the Princeſs the laſt time I ſaw her; but I bid her 
tell Walpole , I ſcorned to aſk him for it. But blot out 
this paſſage, and mention it to no one except the ladies; 
becauſe I know Mrs Johnſon would be pleated with it, 
and I will not write to them till I hear from them ; there- 
fore this letter is theirs as well as yours. The Arch- 
deacon further ſays, that Mrs Johnſon has not taſted 
claret for ſeveral months, but once at his houſe. This 
I diſlike. I cannot tell who is the fourth of your friends, 
unleſs it be yourſelf. I am ſorry for your new laborious 
ſtudies ; but the beſt of it is, they will not be your own 
another day. I thank you for your new. ſtyle and moſt 
uſeful quotations. I am only concerned, that although 
you get the grace of the houſe, you will never get the 
grace of the town ; but die plain Sheridan, or Tom at 


moſt, becauſe it is a ſyllable ſhorter than Doctor. How- 


+ Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford. He was Firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Trealury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He died in February 1744, in the 714 year of his age. | 

ever, 
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ever, I will give it you at length in the ſuperſcription ; 
and people will ſo wonder how the news could come 
and return ſo quick to and from England, eſpecially if 
the wind be fair when the packet goes over ; and let me 
warn you to be very careful in ſending for your letters 
two days after the commencement. You loſt one poſt 
by my being out of town ; for I came hither to-day, 
and ſhall ſtay three or four upon ſome buſineſs ; and then 
go back to Mr Pope's, and there continue till Auguſt, 
and then to come town, till I begin my journey to Ire- 
land, which I propoſe the middle of Auguſt. My old 
ſervant Archy is here ruined and ftarving, and has pur- 
ſued me, and wrote me a letter ; but I have refuſed to 
ſee him. Our friend at the caſtle writ to me two months 
ago, to have a fight of theſe papers, &c. of which I 
brought away a copy. I have anfwered him, that what- 
ever papers I have, are conveyed from one place to ano- 
ther, through nine or ten hands, and that have the 
key. If he ſhould mention any thing of papers in gene- 
ral, either to you or the ladies, and that you can bring 
it in, I would have you and them to confirm the fame 
ſtory, and laugh at my humour in it, &c. My ſervice to 
Dr Delany, Dr Helſham, the Grattans, and Jackſons. 
There is not ſo deſpiſed a creature here as your friend, 
with the ſoft verſes on children. I heartily pity him. 
This is the firſt time I was ever weary of England, and 
longed to be in Ireland: but it is becauſe go I muſt ; 
for I do not love Ireland better, nor England, as Eng- 
land, worſe. In ſhort, you all live in a wretched, dirty 
dog-hole and priſon ; but it is a place good enough to 
die in. I can tell you one thing, that I have had the 
faireſt offer made me of a ſettlement here that one can 
imagine, which, if I were ten years younger, I would 

ladly accept, within twelve miles of London, and in 

e midſt of my friends. But I am too old for new 
ſchemes, and eſpecially ſuch as would bridle me in my 
freedoms and liberalities. But ſo i: is, that I muſt be 
forced to get home, partly by ſteal h, and partly by force. 
I have indeed one temptation ior this winter, much 
ſtronger, which is, of a fine houſe, and garden, and park, 
and wine-cellar in France, o pais away winter in 
and if Mrs Johnſon were not fo out ot order, 1 would 


certainly 


certainly accept of it ; and I wiſh ſhe could go to Mont- 
pellier at the fame time. You ſee I am grown viſionary 
and therefore it is time to have done. Adieu. 


LS I-08: - WS 


Dr Swir r t Dr SHRERID AAN: 


1 Jh 27. 1726. 

1 Have yours juſt now of the 19th ; and the account 
1 you give me, is nothing but what 1 have ſome time 
expected with the utmoſt agonies ; and there is one ag- 
gravation of conſtraint, that where I am, I am forced to 
put on an eaſy countenance. It was at this time the 
beſt office your friendſhip could do, not to deceive me, 
I was violently bent all laſt year, as I believe you re- 
member, that ſhe ſhould go to Montpellier, or Bath, or 
Tunbridge. I intreated, if there was no amendment, 
they might both come to London. But there was a fa- 
tality, although I indeed think her ftamina could not 
laſt much longer, when I ſaw ſhe could take no nouriſh. 
ment. I look upon this to be the greateſt event that 
can ever happen to me ; but all my ions will 
not ſuffice to make me bear it like a philoſopher, nor 
altogether like a Chriftian. There hath been the moſt 
intimate friendſhip between us from her childhood ; and 
the greateſt mti t vu her unde, chat ever was in one hu- 
man creature towards another.——Nay, if I were now 
near her, I would not ſee her; I could not behave my- 
ſelf tolerably, and ſhould redouble her forrow—— Judge 
in what a temper of mind I write this. The very 
time I am writing, I conclude the faireſt ſoul in the world 
hath left its body, Confuſion! that I am this mo- 
ment call'd down to a viſitor, when I am in the coun- 
try, and not in my power to deny myſelf.— I have 
— a very conſtrained hour, and now return to ſay I 

w not what. I have been long weary of the world, 


+ Lord Bolingbroke invited the Dean to ſpend a winter with him 
at his houſe in France, on the banks of the Loire. | 
4 This was written from Mr Pope's at Twickenham. 


and 


So oe. on as [ WY 
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and ſhall, for my ſmall remainder of years, be weary of 
life ; having for ever loſt that converſation which could 
only make it tolerable. I fear, while you are reading 
this, you will be ſhedding tears at her funeral. She 
loved you well, and a great ſhare of the little merit I 
have with you, is owing to her ſolicitations. 


I writ to you about a week ago f. 


„ B- 3 T6 e 


D. SwirT to Dr SHKERLDAN., 


' London May 13. 1727. 
E he goes by a private hand; for my writing is too 

much known, and my letters often ſtopt and o- 
pened. I had yours of the 4th inſtant ; and it is the 
only one I have received out of Ireland, ſince I left you. 
I hardly thought our friend would be in danger by a cold. 
I am of opinion ſhe ſhould be generally in the country, 
and only now and then viſit the town. We are here 
in a ſtrange ſituation ; a firm ſettled reſolution to aſſault 
the preſent adminiſtration, and break it, it poſſible. It 
is certain, that Walpole is peeviſh and diſconcerted, 
ſtoops to the vileſt offices of hireling ſcoundrels, to write 
Billingſgate of the loweſt and moſt proſtitute kind ; and 
has none but beaſts and blockheads for his penmen, 
whom he pays in ready guineas very liberally. I am in 
high difpleature with him and his partiſans. A great 
man, who was very kind to me laſt year, doth not take 
the leaſt notice of me at the Prince's court, and there 
hath not been one of them to ſee me. I am adviſed by 
all my friends, not to go to France, (as I intended for 


two months), for fear of their vengeance in a manner 


which they cannot execute here. I reckon there will 
be a warm winter, wherein my comfort is, I ſhall have 
no concern. I defire you will read this letter to none 


but our two friends, and Mr P——. His coufin with 


+ Soon after the date of this letter, the Dean went back to Ireland; 
but Mrs Johnſon recovering a moderate ſtate of health, he returned 


again to England the beginning of the year 2727. Hanvkeſ, 
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the red riband inquired very kindly after him——T hear 
no news about your biſhops, farther than that the Lord 
Lieutenant ſtickles to have them of Ireland; which Wal. 
le always 1s averſe from, but does not think it worth 
is trouble, to exert his credit on ſuch trifles. The dif. 
te about a war or no war ſtill continues, and the ma- 
jor part inclines to the latter, although ten thouſand 
men are ordered for Holland. But this will bring fuch 
an addition to our debts, that it will give great advan- 
againſt thoſe in power, in the next ſeſſions. Wal- 
le laughs at all this, but not ſo heartily as he uſed. 1 
— at laſt ſeen the Princeſs twice this week, by her 
own commands. She retains her old civility, and I my 
old freedom. She charges me, without ceremony, to 
be author of a bad book f, though I told her how an- 
gry the miniſtry were; but ſhe aſſures me, that both ſhe 
and the P were very well pleaſed with every parti- 
cular ; but I diſowned the whole affair, as you know! 
- very well might ; only gave her leave, fince ſhe liked the 
book, to ſuppoſe what author ſhe pleaſed. —— You will 
wonder to And me ſay ſo much of politics; but I keep 
very bad company, who are full of nothing elſe. Pray 
be very careful of your charge, or I ſhall order my lodgen 
the bulk of their glaſſes, and the number of their bottles. 
I ſtole this time to write to you, having very little 
to ſpare. I go as ſoon as poſſible to the country, and 
ſhall rarely ſee this town. 
My ſervice to all friends. 
I defire you will ſend me fix ſets of the edition of the 
Drapiers, by the firſt convenience of any friend or ac: 
quaintance that comes hither. 


L ET TE R CXVIII. 
Dr SwirT to Dr SHERIDAN. 


London, June 24. 1727. 
Have received your laſt, with the incloſed print. I 
deſire you will let Dr Delany know, that I tranſcr- 


| + Caroline Princeſs of Wales, afterwards Queen, conſort of King | 
it 
Gulliver's trav 
bed 
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bed the ſubſtance of his letter, and the tranſlation of 
what was regiſtered ; and added a whole ſtate of the 
caſe, and gave it Mrs Howard, to give to give the Prince 
from me, and to deſire, that, as Chancellor, he would 
do what he thought moſt fit. I forgot to aſk Mrs 
Howard t what was done in it, the next time I faw 
her ; and the day I came to town, came the news of the 
King's || death, of which I ſent particulars the very ſame 
day to our friend ; fince then we have been all in a hur- 
ry, with millions of ſchemes. I deferred kiſſing the King 
and Queen's hands till the third day, when my friends 
at court chid me for deferring it ſo long. I have been, 
and am ſo extremely buſy, that though I begin this letter, 
I cannot finiſh it till next poſt ; for now it is the laſt 
moment it can go, and I have much more to ſay. I 
was juſt ready to go to France, when the news of the 
King's death arrived, and I came to town, in order to 
begin my journey. But I was defired to delay it ; and 
I then determined it a ſecond time; when, upon ſome 
new incidents, I was with great vehemence diſſuaded 
from it, by certain perſons whom I could not di 1 
Thus things ſtand with me. My ſtomach is pretty ; 
but for ſome days my head has not been right, yet it is 
what I have been formerly uſed to. Here is a ſtrange 
world ; and our friend would reproach me for my ſhare 
in it. But it ſhall be ſhort, for I deſign ſoon to return 
into the country. I am thinking of a chancellor for the 
univerſity, and have pitched upon one ; but whether he 
will like it, or my word be of any uſe, I know not. The 
talk is now for a moderating ſcheme, wherein no bod 
ſhall be uſed the worſe or better, for being called Whig 
or Tory ; and the King hath received both with great 
equality, ſhewing civilities to ſeveral who are openly 
known to be the latter. I prevailed with a dozen, that 
we ſhould go in a line to kiſs the King's and Queen's 
hands. We have now done with repining, if we ſhall 
be uſed well, and not baited as formerly, We all agree 


+ His Royal Highneſs George Prince of Wales, Chancellor of the 


univerſity of Dublin, now King. 
I Afterw ards Counteſs of Suffolk. 
King George I. He died June 17. 172. 
Vol. VIII. I. 7 
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in it; and if things do not mend, it is not our faults: 
we have made our offers : if otherwiſe, we are as we 
were. It is a the miniſtry will be changed, but 
the others will have a ſoft fall; although the King muſt 
be exceſſive generous, if he forgives the treatment of 
ſome people. I writ long ago my thoughts to my vice- 
roy, and he may proceed as he ſhall be adviſed. But if 
the Archbiſhop F goes on to proceed to /ub pœna con- 
temptus, c. I would have an appeal at proper time; 
which I ſuppoſe, muſt be to delegates, or the crown, 1 
know not which. However, I will ſpend a hundred or 
two pounds rather than be inſlaved, or betray a right 
which I do not value threepence, but my ſucceſſors may. 
My ſervice to all friends; and fo thinking I have fad 
enough, I bid you farewel heartily, and long to eat of 
your fruit, for I dare eat none here. It hath coſt me 
five ſhillings in victuals fince I came here, and ten pounds 
to ſervants where I have dined. I ſuppoſe my agent 
in Ship-ſtreet takes care and inquires about my new 
agent. 


LETTER CXX 
DrSwirTt # Dr Sutr1Dan. 


Twickenham, July 1. 1727. 
| I Had yours of June 22. You complain of not hearing 
4 from me; I never was fo conſtant a writer. I hare 
writ ſix times to our friends, and as many to you. Mr 
Pope is reading your Perſius. He is frequently fick, and 
ſo at this time. He has read it, but you muſt wait till 
next letter for his judgment. He would know whether 
it is deſigned for an elegant tranſlation, or only to ſhew 
the meaning. I reckon it an explanation of a difficult 
author, not only for learners, but for thoſe alſo who 


thor. I would not have your book printed entire, till 
I treat with my bookſeller here for your advantage. 


I Dr Wil am King. 
IT The Rev. Mr John Worral. 


There 


are not expert in Latin, becauſe he is a very dark au- 
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There is a word ¶ concacuus) which you have not explain- 
ed, nor the reaſon of it. Where you are ignorant, you 
ſhould confeſs you are ignorant. I writ to Stella the 
day we heard the K—— was dead, and the circumſtances 
of it. I hold you a guinea, I ſhall forget ſomething. 
Worral writ to me lately. In anſwer, I defire that 
when the Archbiſhop comes to a r = an 

be properly lod by which I will elude him 
x pou mm uin be at Michaelmas. I have 
left London, and ſtay here a week, and then I ſhall go 
thither again; juſt to ſee the Queen, and ſo come back 
hither. Here are a thouſand ſchemes wherein they 
would have me engaged; which I embrace but coldly. 
becauſe I like none of them. I have been theſe ten days 
inclining to my old diſeaſe of giddineſs, a little totter- 
ing. Our friend underſtands it; but I grow cautious, 
and am ſomething better. Cyder, and champagne, and 
fruit, have been the cauſe. But now I am very regular, 
and I eat enough. I took Dr Delany's paper to the 
King when he was Prince. He and his ſecretary * are 
diſcontented with the Provoſt ?, but they find he has 
law on his ſide. The King's death hath broke that 
meaſure, I propoſed the Prince of Wales 4 to be Chan- 
cellor, and I believe fo it will go. Pray copy out the 
verſes I writ to Stella on her collecting my verſes, and 
ſend them to me; for we want ſome, to make our poe- 
tical miſcellany large enough, and J am not there to 
pick what ſhould be added. Direct them, and all other. 
double papers, to Lord Bathurſt, in St James's ſquare, 
London. I was in a fright about your verſes on Stella's 
ſickneſs. but glad when they were a month old. 

Deſire our friends to let me know what | ſhould buy 
for them here of any kind. I had juſt now a long letter 
from Mrs Dingley, and another frem Mr Synge. Pray 
tell the latter, that I return him great thanks, and will 
leave the viſiting affair to his diſcretion. But all the 
lawyers in Europe ſhall never perſuade me, that it is in 
the Archbiſhop's power to take or refuſe my proxy, 


Samuel Mollyneux, Eſqz f The Rev. Dr Baldwin. 
i Frederick Prince of Wales, eldeſt fon of K. George II. who 
died March 20. 1750-1, 


1 2 when 
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when I have the King's leave of abſence. If he be vio- 
lent, I will appeal, and die two or three hundred pounds 
poorer, to defend the rights of the Dean. Pray aſk Mr 
Synge, whether his fenocchio be grown ; it is now fit to 
eat here, and we eat it like celery, either with or with- 
out oil, &c, I defign to paſs my time wholly in the 
country, having ſome buſineſs to do and ſettle, before 1 
leave England for the laſt time. I will ſend you Mr 
Pope's criticiſms, and my own, on your work. Pray 
forget nothing of what I defire you. Pray God ble 
you all. If the King had lived but ten days longer, I 
ſhould be now at Paris. Simpleton ! the Drapiers 
ſhould have been ſent unbound ; but tis no great matter; 
two or three would have been enough. I fee Mrs Fad 
but ſeldom ; I never trouble them but when I am ſent 
for. She expects me ſoon, and after that perhaps no 
more while I am here. I defire it may be told, that 
never go to court; which I mention, becau:- of a paſ- 

in Mrs Dingley's letter. She ſpeaks mighty good 
things of your kindneſs. I do not want that poem to 
Stella to print it entire, but ſome paſſages out of it, if 
they deſerve it, to lengthen the volume. Read all this 
letter without heſitation, and PF]! give you a pot of 
ale. I intend to be with you at Michaelmas, bar im- 


poſſibilities. 


DS 3-3. &. N-.. SI 


Dr SwirT t Dr SurtxItDan. 


Twickenham, Aug. 12. 1727. 

I AM cleverly caught, if ever gentleman was clever 

caught: for three days after | came to town wi 
Lord Oxford + from Cambridgeſhire, which was ten 
days ago, my old deafneſs ſeized me, and hath continued 
ever fince with great increaſe ; ſo that I am now deafer 


An Englith lady, a friend of the Dean's. 

+ Son ol the late Right Honourable Robert Harley, Lord High 
Treaſurer of England, created Earl of Oxford and Mortimer by 
Queen Anne, 


than 
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than ever you knew me, and yet a little leſs I think 
than I was yeſterday ; but, which is worſe, about four 
days ago my giddineſs ſeized me, and | was fo very ill, 
that yeſterday I took a hearty vom ; and though I now 
totter, yet I thick I am a thought better : but what 
will be the event, I know not. Ine ching I know, that 
theſe deaf fits uſe to continue f.ve or fix weeks; and [ 
am reſolved, if it continues, or my giddineſs, ſome days 
longer, I wil! leave this. place, and remove to Green- 
wich, or ſomewhere near London, and take my couſin 
Lancelot to be my nurſe, Our friends know her ; it is 
the ſame with Pat Rolt. If my diſorder ſhould keep me 
longer than my licence of #bſence laſts, T would have 
you get Mr Worral to renew it. It will not expire till 
the {:xth or ſeventh of October, and IT r-tolved to be- 
in my journey Sept. 15. Mr Worral will ſee by the 
te of my licence, what time the new one ſhould com- 
mence : but he has ſeven weeks yet to conſider ; I only 
ſpeak in time. I am very uneaſy here, becauſe ſo many 
ol our acquaintance come to ſee us, and I cannot be ſeen; 
beſides, Mr Pope is too ſickly and complaiiant ; there- 
fore I reſolve to go ſomewhere elſe. This is a little un- 
lucky, my head will not bear writing long. I want to 
be at home, where I can turn you out, — 4 you in, as 
Ichink beſt. The King and Queen come in two days 
to our neighbourhood 5; and there I ſhall be expected, 
and cannot go ; which however is none of my grie- 
vances ; for I had rather be abſent, and have now too 
good an excuſe. I believe this giddineſs is the diſorder 
that will at laſt get the better of me ; but I had rather 
it ſhould not be now ; and I hope, and believe, it will 
not, for I am now better than yeſterday. Since my 
dinner, my giddineſs is much better, and my deafneſs a 
hair's breadth not ſo bad. It is juſt as uſual, worſt in 
the morning and at evening. TI will be very temperate ; 

and in the midit of peaches, figs, nectarins, and mul- 
berries, I touch nota bit. I hope I ſhall however ſet 
out in the midit of September, as I deſigned. This is a 
long letter for an ill head, fa adieu. My ſervice to our 
two friends and all others. 


Richmond. 


L 3 LE 
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Dr S wir r to Dr SuERIDAN. 


Twickenham, Ang. 1727. 
1 Have had your letter of the 19th 17 
fore you read this, to receive another from you, with 
the moſt fatal news that can ever come to me, unleſs ! 
ſhould be put to death for ſome ignominious crime. I 
continue very ill with my giddinefs and deafneſs, of 
which I had two days intermiſſion, but fince worſe ; 


and 1 ſhall be perfectly content, if God ſhall pleaſe to 


call me away at this time. Here is a triple cord of 
friendſhip broke, which hath laſted thirty years; twen- 
ty-four of which in Ireland. I veg, if you have not 
writ to me before you get this, to te 

lars, but the event in general. My weakneſs, my age, 
my friendſhip, will bear no more. I have mentioned the 
caſe, as well as I knew it, to a phyſician who is my 
friend; and I find his methods were the ſame, air, and 
exerciſe, and at laſt aſſes milk. I will tell you ſincerely, 
that if I were younger, and in health, or in hopes of 
it, I would endeavour to divert my mind by all me- 
thods, in order to paſs my life in quiet ; but I now want 
only three months of ſixty. I am ſtrongly viſited with 
2 diſeaſe, that will at laſt cut me off, it [ ſhould this 
time eſcape ; if not, I have but a poor remainder, and 
that is below any wiſe man's valuing. I do not intend 
to return to Ireland fo ſoon as I purpoſed ; I would not 


be there in the very midſt of grief. I defire you will 


ſpeak to Mr Worral, to get a new licence about the be- 


not to happen, I am not able to travel in my preſent 
condition. What I intend is, immediately to leave this 
place, and go with my couſin for a nurſe about five 
miles from London, on the other ſide towards the ſea ; 


and if I recover, I will either paſs this winter near Sa- | 


liſbury- plain, or in France. And therefore I defire Mr 


Worral may make this licence run like the former, [To 


Great 


me no particu- 


nning of October, when my old one, as he will ſee | 
55 the date, ſhall expire; but if that fatal accident were 
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Great Britain, or elſewhere, for the recovery of his 
health. ] 

Neither my health nor grief will permit me to fay 
more. Your directions to Mr Lancelot, at his houſe in 
New Bond-ftreet, over againſt the crown and cuſhion, 
will reach me. Farewel. 


This ſtroke was unexpected, and my fears laſt year 
were ten times greater ||. 


L'E 'F.T-E R UU 


Dr Swir r to Dr SHERI1ID A No 


London, Sept. 2. 1727. 

1 Had yours of the 19th of Auguſt, which I anſwered 

the 2gth from Twickenham. I came to town on 
the laſt day of Auguſt, being impatient of ſtaying there 
longer, where ſo much company came to us, while I 
was ſo giddy and deaf. I am now got to my couſin 
Lancelot's houſe ; where I defire all letters may be di- 
rected to me. I am ſtill in the ſame condition, or ra- 
ther worſe ; for I walk like a drunken man, and am 
deafer than ever you knew me. If I had any tolerable 
health, I would go this moment to Ireland ; yet I think 
1 would not, conſidering the news I daily expect to hear 
from you. I have juſt received yours of Auguſt 24. ; 
| kept it an hour in my pocket, with all the ſuſpenſe of 
a man who expected to hear the worſt news that Fortune 
could give him; and at the fame time was not able to 
hold up my head. Thele are the perquiſites of living 
long. The laſt act of life is always a tragedy at beſt ; 
but it is a bitter aggravation, to have one's beſt friend 
go before one. I deſired in my laſt, that you would not 
enlarge upon that event, but tell me the bare fat 1 
long knew that our dear friend had not the ſamina vi- 
te; but my friendſhip could not arm me againſt this 
accident, although I foreſaw it. I have ſaid enough in 
my lalt letter, which now I ſuppoſe is with you, I know 
not whether it be an addition to my grief or no, that I 


See letter 116. 


L444 am 
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am now extremely ill ; for it would have been a re- 

roach to me to be in perfect health, when ſuch a friend 
is deſperate. I do profeſs, upon my falvation, that the 
diſtreſſed and deſperate condition of our friend makes 
life ſo indifferent to me, who, by courſe of nature, have 
ſo little left, that I do not think it worth the time to 
ſtruggle: yet I ſhould think according to what hath 
been formerly, that I may happen to overcome this pre- 
ſent diſorder ; and to what ad vantage? Why, to ſee the 
Joſs of that perſon for whoſe ſake only life was worth 
preſerving. I brought both thoſe friends over , that 
we might be happy together as long as God ſhould pleaſe. 
The knot is broken; and the remaining perſon, you 
know, has ill anſwered the end ; and the other, who 
1s now to be loſt, is all that was valuable. You agreed 
with me, or you are a great hypocrite. What have I 
todo in the world ? I never was in ſuch agonies as when 
I received your letter, and had it in my pocket ——1 
am able to hold up my ſorry head no longer 4. 


L ITT KR R U 


Ar Pore t Dr SuEtrtDan. 


SIX, Twickenham, Sept. 6. 
AM both obliged and alarmed by your letter. What 
you mention of a particular friend of the Dean's be- 


+ Mrs Johnſon and Mrs Dingley, both relations of Sir William 
Temple, at whoſe houſe the author became acquainted with them, 
after he left the univerſity of Dublin. Their fortunes being not very 
conſiderable, they choſe to ſpend their days in Ireland. 

——— There is not the leaf* reaſon to believe, that Stella was related 
to Sir William Temple. Haxvkeſ. 

1 That ingenious lady for whom the author expreſſeth ſo much 
concern here, and in the preceding letter, was the famous STELLA, 
Þ often celebrated in the author's poems, vol. 6. for her fine perſon, 
wit, and many virtues. Her phyſician told her, when ſhe was near 
dying, that ſhe was at the bottom of the hill, and they muſt endea- 
vour to get her up again. But ſhe plainly ſaw the approaches of death 
and readi!y replied, ** That ſhe found ſhe would be out of breath be- 
e fore ſhe got up to the top. She died in a few months after the 
date of theſe letters, Jan. 28. 1727-8.—-—5ce her character in 
Dr Swikt's life, prefixed to vol. 1. and vol. 6. O 175. and vol 8. p. 291. 
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ing upon the brink of another world, gives me great 
pain: for it makes me, in tenderneſs to him, wiſh him 
with you ; and at the ſame time 1 fear he is notin a 
condition to make the journey. Though (to eaſe you 
as far as I can) his phyſician and friend, Dr Arbuthnot, 
aſſures me, he will ſoon be well. At preſent he is very 
deaf, and more unealy than I hoped that complaint alone 
would have made him. I apprehend he has written to 
you in a melancholy way ; which has put you into 
a greater fright, than (with God's will) we may have 
any reaſon for. He talks of returning to Ireland in 
three weeks, i! he recovers ſufficiently ; if not, he will 
ſtay here this winter. Upon pretence of ſome very un- 
avoidable occaſions, he went to London four days fince, 
where I fee him as often as he will let me. I was ex- 
tremely concerned at his opiniatrete in leaving me; but 
he ſhall not get rid of the friend, though he may of his 
houſe. I have fuggeſted to him the remedy you men- 
tion; and I will not leave him a day till I ſee him better. 
I wiſh you could fee us in Engiand, without maniteſt in- 
convenience to yourſelf ; though I heartily hope and be- 
lieve, that our friend will do well. I ſincerely honour 
you for your warmth of affection, where it is fo juſtly 
merited ; and am, both for his fake and your own ; 
with great eſteem, yours, &c. 
A. Por x. 


P. S. I have often deſired the Dean to make known 
to you my ſenſe of the good opinion you have expreſſed 
of me in your letters. I am pleaſed to have an oppor- 
tunity of thanking you under my hand; and I deſire you 
to continue it, to one who is no way ungratefu], 


languiſked till the 28th of January fol. ing and then died. Dorin, 
her ſickneſs, he compoſed the prayers which immediately folly the 
collection of letters. They were originally printed from his on 


hand. vriting Have ſ. 
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SL BE Y TT & KT. 
Dr Swirert M. Moore. 


DzaxMapam, Deanry-houſe, Dec. 7. 1727. 

Hough I ſee you ſeldomer than is agreeable to my 
inclinations, yet you have no friend in the world 
that is more concerned for any thing that can affect your 
mind, your health, or your fortune. I have always 
had the higheſt eſteem for your virtue, the greateſt value 
for your converſation, and the trueſt affection for your 
perſon ; and therefore cannot but heartily condole with 
you for the loſs of ſo amiable, and (what is more) ſo fa- 
vourite a child. Theſe are the neceſſary conſequence: 

of too ſtrong attachments, by which we are grievin 
ourſelves with the death of thoſe we love ; as we mul 
one day grieve thoſe who love us, with the death of 
ourſelves. For life is a tragedy, wherein we fit as ſpec- 
tators a while, and then a& our own part in it. Self. 
Jove, as it is the motive to all our actions, ſo it is the 
ſole cauſe of our grief. The dear perſon you Jament, 
is by no means an object of pity, either in a moral or 
Teligious ſenſe. Philoſophy always taught men to ds 
pile life, as a moſt contemptible thing in itſelf ; and re- 
ligion regards it only as a preparation for a better, 
which you are taught to be certain that ſo innocent a 
perſon is now in poſſeſſion of; fo that ſhe is an immenſe 
gainer, and you and her friends the only loſers. Now, 
under misfortunes of this kind, I know no confolation 
more effectual to a reaſonable perſon, than to reflect ra- 
ther upon what is left, than what is loſt. She was nei- 
ther an only child, nor an only daughter. Vos have 
three children left; one of them of an age to ue uſeful 
to his family “, and the two others as promiſing as can 
be expected from their age: ſo, that according to the 
general diſpenſations of God almighty, you have ſmall 
reaſon to repine upon that article of life. And religion 
will tell you, that the true way to ꝑreſerve them is, not 


— ” | * 
® Cbarlc: De. ent, kg; 
3 Kt; 
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to fix any of them too deep in your heart : which is a 
weakneſs that God ſeldom leaves long unpunithed ; com- 
mon obſervation ſhewing us, that ſuch favourite chil- 
dren are either ſpoiled by their parents indulgence, or 
ſoon taken out of the world ; which laſt is, generally 
ſpeaking, the lighter puniſhment of the two. 

God, in his wiſdom, hath been pleaſed to load our de- 
clining years with many ſufferings, with diſeaſes, and de- 
cays of nature, with the death of many friends, and the 
ingratitude of more ; ſometimes with the loſs or dim - 
nution of our fortunes, when our infirmities moſt necd 
them ; often with contempt from the world, and al- 
ways with neglect from it ; with the death of our moſt 
hopeful or uſeful children ; with a want of reliſh for all 
worldly enjoyments ; with a general diſlike of perſons 
and things: and though all theſe are very natural effects 
of increating years, yet they were intended by the au- 
thor of our being, to wean us gradually from our tond- 
neſs of lite, the nearer we approach towards the end of 
it. And this is the uſe you are to make, in prudence as 
well as in conſcience, of all the afflictions you have hi- 
thereto undergone, as well as of thoſe which, in the 
courle of nature and providence, you have reaſon to ex- 
pet, May God, who hath endued you with ſo many 
virtues, add ftrength of mind, and reliance upon his 
mercy, in proportion to your preſent ſufferings, as well 
as thoſe he may think fit to try you with, through the 
remainder of your life. | 

fear my preſent ill diſpoſition, both of health and 
mind*, has made me but a forry comforter : however, 
it will ſhew, that no circumſtance of life can put you out 
of my mind; and that I am, with the trueſt reſpect, 
eſteem, and triendſhip, 


Dear Ma DAM, 
2 our, moſt obedient, 
and molt humble ſervant, 


JonaTH. SWIFT. 


* It was written little more than a month before Mrs ſohnnſon's 
dcath, an event which was then almoſt daily expected. Harvies. 


LET 
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SL EE F TH MK CRT. 
Dy SWI r to Dr SnERIDAN. 


Mariet hills, Aug. 2. 1728. 
UR friends here, as well as myſelf, were ſadly dif- 
4 upon hearing the account of your jour- 
ney. No body in town or country, as we were in- 
formed, knew where you were: but I perſuaded our fa- 
mily, that you were certainly in a way of making your- 
ſelf eaſy, and had got that living you mentioned ; and 
accordingly we were grieved and rejoiced at the loſs and 
ſettlement of a friend : but it never entered into our 
heads, that you were beſtowing forty days in ſeveral 
between conſtable and conftable, without any 
benefit to yourſelf, further than of exerciſe ; and 
we wiſhed, that no body ſhould have had the benefit 
of your long abſence from your ſchool but yourſelf, 
by a living, or we by your company ; much 
Jeſs = the ation ef ang T had been your 
great motive. I heartily wiſh you were ſettled at Ha- 
milton's Bawn : and I would be apt to adviſe you, not 
to quit your thoughts that way, if the matter may be 
brought to bear ; for by a letter I juſt received from the 
Biſhop of Cork, which was ſhort and dry, with the 
ſtale excuſe of pre-engagements, I doubt you can hope 
nothing from him. As to what you call my exer- 
Ciſe, I have long quitted it. It gave me too much con- 
ſtraint, and the world does not deſerve it. We may 
keep it cold, till the middle of winter. 

As to my return, there are many ſpeculations. I am 
well here, and hate removals. My icheme was, that 
you ſhould come hither, as you ſay, and I return with 
you in your chaiſe. Sir Arthur, on hearing your letter, 
preſſed me to ſtay longer. Iam a very buſy man, ſuch 
as at Quilca, which you will know when you come : 
yet I would contrive to be preſſed more to ſtay till 
Chriſtmas, and then you may contrive to be here again, 


® The ſat of Sir Arthur Acheſon, 


and 
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and take me back with you time enough for my own 
viſitation : and my reaſon of ſtaying is, to be here the 
planting and pruning time, &c. I hate Dublin, and love 
the retirement here, and the civility of my hoſts. This 
is my ſtate, and humour upon it, and accordingly you 
are to manage my ſcheme. However, I would have = 
keep your vacation of September here ; and let Mrs 
Brent ſend me a dozen guineas (half of them half-gui- 
neas) by you, and a periwig, and a new nding-gown 
and caſſock, and whatever elſe I may want by a longer 
1 provided you will reſolve and ſwear that I ſhall 

ay. 

I had all Mrs Brent's packet's by Mr Little. My ſer- 
vice to Mrs Dingley I cannot fay that I have more to 
ſay, than to fay that I am, &c. 


ENT TEX UU 


S to Dy taten 


+ Sep. 18. 1728. 

M* continuance here is owing partly to indolence, 

and partly to my hatred to Dublin, I am in a 
middling way, between healthy and fick, hardly ever 
without a little giddineſs or deafneſs, and ſometimes 
both. So much for that. As to what you call my leſſon, 
I told you I would think no more of it; neither do I 
conceive the world deſerves ſo much trouble from you 
or me. I think the ſufferings of the country for want 
of ſilver, deſerves a paper , ſince the remedy is ſo eaſy, 
and thoſe in power ſo negligent. I had ſome other ſub- 
jects in my thoughts; but truly I am taken up ſo much 
with long lampoons on a perſon who owns you tor a 
back, that I have no time for any thing elſe ; and if I 
do not produce one every now and then, of about two 
hundred lines, I am chid for my idleneſs, and threatened 
with you. I deſire you will ſtep to the deanry, ſpeak 


+ This ſhould alſo be dated from Market-hill. : 
I In the Intelligencer, the 19th number of which is on this ſub» 
ject. See it in vol. 3. p. 352. Hawkeſ, 
to 
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to Mrs Brent“, bid her open the middle t drawer 
of Ridgeway's ſcrutoĩre in my cloſet, and then do you 
take out from thence, the hittory + in folio, marble co- 
ver; and two thin folio's fairly writ. I forget the titles, 
but you have read them. One is an account of the pro- 
ceedings of Lord Oxford's miniſtry, and the other ꝗ to 
the ſame purpoſe. There are foul copies of both in the 
ſame drawer ; but do you take out the fair ones, not in 
my hand. Let them be packed up, and brought hither 
by the bearer. My Lady is perpetually quarrelling with 
Sir Arthur and me, and ſhews every creature the libels 
I have writ againſt her ||. 

Mr Worral fent me the particulars of the havock 
made in Naboth's vineyard “. Thed burſt, Sc. 

I think lady Dun's burning would be an admirable 
ſubje&, to ſhew how hateful an animal a human crea- 
ture is, thatis known to have never done any good : the 
rabble all rejoicing, &c. which they would not have 
done at any misfortune to a man known to be chari- 
table. 

I wiſh you could get in with the primate, on the ac- 
count of ſome diſcourſe about you here to-day with 
Whaley and Walmſley. Whaley goes to Dublin on 
Monday next, in order for England. I would have you 
ſee hin. I fancy you may do ſome good with the Pri- 
mate, as to the firſt good vacant ſchool, if you whcedle 
him, aad talk a little Whiggiſhly. 


L EE T PE BR  CEAEXVIL 
Mr Pore t Dr SHERIDAN. 


SIR, 
Thank you kindly for your rews of the Dean of St. 
Patrick's, for your Perſius, for every thing in your 
letter. 


® The Dean's houſe-keepcr. 

+ Hiltory of the peace of Utrecht. 

1 The ſtate of affairs in 1714. See it in vol. 4. p 362. 

See Hamilton't Baton; or, The grand queſtion debated, in vol, 6. 


331. 
4 ** A field not far from the deanry-houſe, which Dr Swiſt in- 
cloſed at a great expence, with a fine one wail haed with briek i 

againl 
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letter. Iwill uſe my warmeſt endeavours to ſerve Dr 
WhaleyF. Beſides his own merit, the demerit of his 
antagoniſt goes into the ſcale, and the Dean tells me 
he is a coadjutant of that fool Smedley||. You muſt have 
ſeen, but you cannot have read, what he has lately pub- 
liſhed againſt our friend and me. The only pleaſure a 
bad writer can give me, he has given, that of being a- 
buſed with my betters and my friends. I am much 
pleaſed with moſt of the Intelligencerst ; but I am a little 
piqued at the author of them, for not once doing me 
the honour of a mention upon ſo honourable an occa- 
fion as being ſlandered by the dunces, together with my 
friend the Lean, who is properly the author of the 
Dunciad. It had never been writ but at his requeſt, 
and for his deafneſs F: for had he been abie to converſe 
with me, do you think I had amuſed my time ſo ill ? 
I will not trouble you with amendments to fo imperfe&t 
an edition as is now publiſhed : you'll ſoon ſee a better, 
with a full and true commentary, ſetting all miſtakes 
right, and branding none but our own cattle. Some 
very good epigrams on the gentlemen of the Dunciad, 
have been ſent me from Oxford, and others of the Lon- 
don authors. If I had an amanuenſis, (which is a thing 
neither I nor my common trifles are worth), you ſhould 
have them with this. If your univerſity or town have 
roduced any on this ſubject, pray ſend them me, or 
eep them at leaſt together, for another day they may 
all meet. 
I have writ to the Dean juſt now by Mr Elrington, 
who charges himſelf with this ; and have inſerted a hint 
or two of his _— the lady of the family; in as in- 


nocent a manner as he does it, he will hardly ſuſpect I 
had any information of it. | 


againſt which he planted vines, and the beſt choſen fruit-trees, for 
the benefit of the Dean of St. Patrick's for the time being, 
+ An eminent clergyman of the dioceſe of Armagh, 
Dean of Fernes. Sce An excellent new ballad, &c. in vol. 6: 
8. 
P 5 Though this letter is not dated, it appears by the mention here 
made of the Intelligencers, to be written in 1728 ; and by the Dean's 


libelling the lady, to be vhile he was at Sir Arthur's, where he 
wrote Hamilton's Bawn. 


See this compliment elegantly returned in a poem addreſſed to 
Mr Pope, vol. 6, p. 206. 
Though 
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Though I am a very ill correſpondent, I ſhall at all 
times be to have the favour of a line from you. 
My eye-ſight is bad, my head often in pain, my time 
ſtrangely taken up. Were I my own maſter (which I 
thank God I yet am in all points but one, where huma- 
nity only conſtrains me), I would infallibly fee Ireland 
before I die. But whether that, or many other of my 
little, though warm deſigns, will ever take effect, 


Caligino/a noe premit Deus 


I am (where-ever I am) the Dean's, and the Dean's 
friends, and conſequently faithfully, 


S I R, 
Your affeftionate ſervant, 
A. Por x. 


* 


E 


Dr S wir r to Dr Su ERI DAR. 


| Dublin, March 27. 1733. 

T Received your letter with ſome pleaſure, and a good 

deal of concern. The condition you are in requires 
the greateſt haſte hither, although your ſchool did not ; 
and when you arrive, I will force Dr. Helſham® to ſee 
and direct you. Your ſcheme of riding and country air, 
you find, hath not anſwered; and therefore you have no- 
thing to truit to, but the aſſiſtance of a friendly, ſkilful 
doctor. For whether they can do any good or no, it is 
all we have for it; and you cannot afford to die at pre- 
ſent, becauſe the public, and all your family, have oc- 
caſion for you. Beſides, I do not like the place you are 
in 4, from your account, ſince you ſay people are dying 
there fo faſt. You cannot afford to lole daily blood; 
but I ſuppoſe you are no more regular than you have 


A very eminent phyſician, of great learning. 

+ The free ſchool of Cavan, in the giſt of the crown; for which 
Dr Sheridan exchanged his living at Dunboyne, and in which he 
hath been fince ſucceeded by Mr Moore, 


been 
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been in your whole life. I like the article very much 
which you propoſe in your will; and if that takes place 
forty years hence, and God, for the fins of men, ſhould 
continue that life ſo long, I would have it be ſtill in- 
ſerted ; unleſs you could make it a little ſharper. I own 
you have too much reaſon to complain of ſome ſrienda, 
ho, next to yourſelf, have done you moſt hurt; whom 
ſtill I efteem and trequent, though 1 confeſs I cannot 
heartily forgive. Yet certainly the caſe was not merely 
perſonal malice to you, (although it had the ſame et- 
fe), but a kind of I know not what job, which one 
of them hath often heartily repented, however it came 
to be patched up. I am confident your collection of Bong 
mats, and Contes a rirc, will be much the beſt extant ; 
but you are apt to be terribly ſanguine about the profits 
of publiſhing : however, it ſhall have all the puſhing l 
can give. I have been much out of order with a ſpice 
of my giddineſs, which began before you left us. I am 
better of late days, but not right yet, though I take dail 

drops and bitters. I muſt do the beſt I can, but ſhall 
never more be a night- walker. You hear they have in 
England paſſed the excite on tobacco; and by their votes 
it appears they intend it on more articles. And care is 
taken by ſome ſpecial friends here, to have it the ſame 
way here. We are ſlaves already: and from my youth 
upwards, the great wiſe men whom | uſed to be among, 
taught me, that a general exciſe (which they now by 
degrees intend) is the moſt dire and infallible way to 
flavery. Pray G— fend it them in his juſtice, for 
they well deſerve it. All your friends, and the town, 
are juſt as you left it. I humdrum it on, cither on horſe- 
back, or dining and fitting the evening at home; en- 
deavouring to write, but write nothing, merely out of 
indolence, and want of ſpirits. No toul has broke his 
neck, or is hanged, or married; only Cancerinaf is dead, 
and I let her go to her grave without a coffin, and with- 


* Perhaps Bors mots de Stella, and Thuughts on various ſubje&s, 
are part of this collection. They -are both in this volume. 
F One of thote poor people to whom the Dean uſed to give mo- 
ney when he met them in his walks. Some of them he named thus, 
partly ior di inction, and partly for humour; Cancerina, Stumpa- 
y, Pull-a-gown-e, Friterilia, Flora, Siumbantba. 


out 
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out fees. So I am going to take my evening-walk 
after five, having not been out of doors yet. I wiſh 


8 and ſafe at home. Pray call on me on Sunday 
night. 


Jam your's, &c. 


P. S. I believe there are a hundred literal blunders, 


is I cannot ſtay to mend them. So pick as you are 
e. 


Jam not ſo rx1xK a writer as you. 


„T 


Dr Swir T to Dy fan 4s 


Sept. 12. 1735. 

Ere is a very ingenious obſervation upon the days 

of the week, and in rhyme, worth your obſerva- 

tion, and very proper for the information of boys and 

girls, that they may not forget to reckon them, Sun- 

day's a pun-day, Monday's a dun- day, Tueſday's a news- day, 

Wedneſday's a friend's-day, Thurſday's a curs'd-day, Fri 

day's a dry-day, Saturday's the latter-day. I intend ſome- 

thing of equal ule upon the months; as, January, wo- 

men vary. TI ſhall likewiſe in due time make ſome ob- 

ſervation upon each year as it paſſes. So for the pre- 
ſent year. 


One thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-five, 
When only the d. and b-——=ys quill thrive. 


And for the next : 

One thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-ſix, 

When the 4—— will carry the b fs to Styx. 
Perge : | 

One thouſand ſeen hundred and thirty-ſeven, 

W hen the Whigs are ſo blind they miſtake hell for head x. 
I will carry theſe predictions no further than to the 


year 2001, when the learned think the world will be at 
end, or the fine-all-cat-a-ſtrow-fee. 


The 
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The laſt is the period, tauo thouſand and one, 
When m—— and b to hell all are gone. 


When that time comes, pray remember the diſcovery 
came from me. | 
It is now time I ſhould begin my letter. I hope you 
ſafe to Cavan, and have got no cold in thote two 
terrible days. All your friends are well, and I as I uſed 
to be. I received yours. My humble ſervice to your 
lady, and love to your children. I ſuppoſe you have all 
the news ſent to you. I hear of no marriages going on. 
One Dean Croſs, an eminent divine, we hear, is to be 
Biſhop of Cork. Stay till I aſk a ſervant, what Pa- 
trick's bells ring for ſo late at night. You fellow, 
is it for joy or ſorrow ? I believe it ſome of our royal 
birthdays.——Oh, they tell me, it is for joy a new 
_ is choſen for the corporation of butchers. Sa 
ewel. 


LETTER CX. 


Dr Swir r t# Dr Sur Rip. 


Sept 30. 1735: 

2 was the going out of the laſt Lord Mayor, 
and to day the coming in of the new, who is Al- 
derman Grattan. The Duke“ was at both dinners; 
but I thought it enough to go to-day, and I came away 
before fix, with very little meat or drink. The club + 
meets in a week, and [ determine to leave the town as 
ſoon as poſſible ; for I am not able to live within the 
ar of ſuch raſcals : but whither to go, or how far my 
health will permit me to travel, I cannot tell ; for my 
mind miſgives me, that you are neither in humour nor ca- 
city to receive me as a gueſt. I had your law. letter. 
hoſe things require ſerious conſideration. In order to 
bring them to a due perfection, a wiſe man will pre- 


5 
® The Duke of Dorſet, Lord Lieutenant of Ircland. 


T The Iriſh parliamcut. See the next letter, and thr hem there 
mentioned, 


pars 
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pare a large fund of idioms ; which are highly uſeful, 
when literally tranſlated by a ſkiliul, eloquent hand ; 
and, except our Latine- Anglicus, is the molt neceſſary, as 
well as ornamental part of human learning. But then 
we mult take ſpecial care of infuſing the moit uſeful pre- 
cepts for the direction of human life, particularly tor in- 
ſtructing princes and great minitters, diſtributing our 
Praiſes and cenſures with the utmoſt impartiality and 
Juſtice, This is what I have preſumed to attempt, al- 
though very conſcious to myſelf of my inferior abilities 
for ſuch a performance. I begin with lady. And be- 
cauſe the judicious Mr Locke favs it is neceſſary to ſettle 
terms, betore we write upon any ſubject. I deſcribe a 
certain female of your acquaintance, whoſe name ſhall 
be Dorothy. It is in the following manner. Dolis aſtra 
per, aſtra mel, a ſus a coque et: atra pes, an id lar, alas 
ibo nes, a præ ter, at at lar, avi fi ter, age ipſi. ajire lar, 
an empti pate, are lar, aram lar, an et, ades e ver, aſt rum- 
pet, ad en, agam lar, agrum lar, ac ros pus, afflat error, 
ape e fer, as noti nos, arraver, a huc flare, afſo fis ter, 
avi per, ad rive lar, age lar, apud lar, a fis lar, a fis ter, 
a far ter, as hi ter, anus lar, a mus lar, a rat lar, a min- 
ximus, a prata pace, a gallo per, a five. Moſt learned Sir, 
L intreat you will pleaſe to obſerve, (ſince I muſt ſpeak 
in the vulgar language), that in the above forty-three 
denominations for females, many of them end with the 
domeſtic deity /ar, to ſhew that women were chiefly cre- 
ated for family-affairs; and yet I cannot hear, that any 
other author hath made the ſame remark. I have like- 
wiſe begun a treatiſe of geography, (the Anglr- Anglarians 
call it erroneouſly Jag Ralph I), Mei quo te ſummo fit? 
Aſtra canis a miti citi ; andy et Ali cantis qui te as bigas it. 
Barba dos is more populus. An tego is a des arti here 1 
have a third treatiſe, to direct young ladies in Ir 
Ama dis de Galli: a fine his tori, an ay et Belli anis is 
et er. Summas eurus wvalent in an Dorſo ne i! hmos te le- 
gant ovum alto bis ure. I canna me fore do mæſti cani males 
o fallique nat ure; na mel i, ac at, arat, amaſli, fanda 
di; Inæ ad amo 1ſt o; a ledi inde edi mite ex cæptas a 
beaſti e werme et aram lingo ut. Preis mi cum pari ſon 
dius orno ? 

I believe ſome evil ſpirit hath got poſſeſſion of you 

an 
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and a few others, in conceiving I have any power with 
the D— of D , or with any one biſhop, or man 
of power. I did but glance a ſingle word tothe D—— 
about as proper a thing as he could do, and yet he turned 
it of to ſome other diſcourſe. You fay one word of my 
mouth would do, Sc. I believe the rhyme of my word 
would do juſt as much. Am I not univerſally known 
to be one who diſlikes all preſent perſons and proceed- 
ings? Another writes to defire, that I would prevail 
on the Archbiſhop of Dublin|| to give him the belt pre- 
bend of St. Patrick's. Let Bithop Clayton + allow the 

nation, ſince Donellan is provided for. I mentioned 
to the D-—, that Donellan ſhould be Dean of Cork, 
on purpoſe to forward the reſignation of old Caulfeild: 
| but it would not do; though Caulfeild ſeems to have 
ſome hopes, and it is Biſhop Clayton' fault if he does 
not yield, Oe. 


LETTER 


Dr Swir r, to Dr S uE RID Ax. 


1 April 24. 1726. 

12 been very ill for theſe two months paſt with 

giddineſs and deafneſs, which laſted me till about ten 
days ago, when I gradually recovered; but ſtil] am weak 
and indolent, not thinking any thing worth my thoughts; 
and although (I forget what I am going to fay, fo it 
ſerves for nothing) I am well enough to ride, yet I will 
not be at the pains. Your friend Mrs Whiteway, who 
is upon all occaſions fo zealous to vindicate, is one whom 
I defire you to chide: for, during my whole ſickneſs, ſhe 
was perpetually plaguing and ipunging on me; and 
though ſhe would drink no wine hertelf, yet ſhe in- 
creaſed the expence, by making me force it down her 
throat. Some of your eight rules I follow, ſome I re- 


Dr John Hoadly. 
Dr Clayton, Biſhop of Cork. 
1 The paragraphs in Italic in this and the following letter, were 
written by Mrs White way, a couſin- german of Dr Swiſt's. 
ject, 
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jet, ſome I cannot compaſs, I mean merry fellows. Mr 

. R- never fails. I did within two days paſt ring 
him ſuch a peal in relat:on to you, that he muſt be the 
d | not to conſider it. I will uſe him the ſame way, 
if he comes to-morrow (which I do not doubt) for a 
ou of wine. I like your project of a ſatire on Fair- 

rother+, who is an arrant raſcal in every circumſtance, 

Every fillable that is worth reading in this letter, you are 
to ſuppoſe I writ it; the Dean only took the hints from me ; 
but he has put them ſo ill together, that I am forced to tell 
you this in my onvn juſtification. Had you been worth hang- 
ing, you would have come to town this vacation, and J 
auould have ſhewn you a poem on the legion- club. 1 
not doubt but that a certain perſon will pretend he writ it, 
becauſe there is a copy of it in his hand, lying on his table ; 
but do not mind that, for there are ſome people in the world 
will ſay any thing. I Wiſh you could give ſome account of 
poor Dr Sheridan. I hear the reaſon he did not come to 
town this Eafter, is, that he waited to ſee a neighbour of 
his hanged. 

Whatever is ſaid in this page by Goody Whiteway, 
I have not read, nor will read; but aſſure you, if it re- 
lates to me, it is all a lie: for the tavs you have taught 
her that art; and as the world goes, and ſhe takes you 
for a wiſe man, ſhe ought to follow your praftice. To 
be ſerious, I am ſorry you faid ſo little of your own af- 
fairs, and of your health ; and when. will you pay me 
any money? for, upon my conſcience, you have half- 
ſtarved me. 

The plover eggs were admirable, and the wworſled for the 
= flockings ſo fine, that not one knitter here can knit 
them. 

We neither of us know what the other hath writ; 
ſo one anſwer will ſerve, if you write to us both, pro- 
vided you juſtly give us both our ſhare, and each of us 
will read our own part. Pray tell us how you breathe, 
and whether that diſorder be better. 

IF the Dean ſhould give you any hint about money, you 
need not mind him; for to my Inoaultage, he borrowed twen- 
ty pounds a month ago, to keep himfulf alive. 


See the next letter. 


I am 


. 
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I am ſorry to tell you, that poor Mrs. Whiteway is 
to be hanged on Tueſday next tor ſtealing a piece of In- 
dian filk out of Bradſhaw's ſhop, and did not ſet the 


houſe on fire, as I adviſed her. I have wrote a very 


maſterly-poem on the /egion-c/ub ; which, if the printer 
ſhould be condemned to be hanged for it, you will ſee 
in a three-penny book:; for.it is 240 lines. Mrs. White- 
way is to have half the profit, and half the hanging. 
| The Drapier went this day to the Tholſel as a merchant, 
to fign a petition to the government againſt lowering the gold; 
awhere wwe hear he made a long ſpeech, for which he will be 
reckoned a Jacobite. God ſend hanging does = go 13 
Yours, Cc. 


„ 
Dr Swirr to Dr SHERI DAN. 


Dublin, May 15. 1736. 

RS Whiteway and I were fretting, raging, ſtorm- 
| ing, and fuming, that you had not ſent a letter 
ſince you got to your Caban, (for the V conſonant was 
anciently a B), I mean Cavan : but, however, we min- 
gled pity ; for we feared you had run away from ſchool, 
and left the key under the door. We were much difap- 
pointed, that the ſpring and beginning of fummer had 
not introduced the muſes, and that your now*'walkable 
roads had not rouſed your ſpirits. We are here the hap- 
pieſt people in the univerſe. We have a year anda half 
before the club will meet, to be revenged further on the 
clergy, who never offended them : and in England their 
parliament are following our ſteps, only with two or 
three ſteps for our one. It is well you have done with 
the church; but pray take care to get money, elſe in 
à year or two more they will forbid all Greek and La- 
tin ſchools, as popiſh and Jacobite. I took leave of 
the Duke and Ducheſs to-day. He has prevailed on us 
to make a promiſe to beſtow upon England 25,000 |. a- 


| Dr Sheridan exchanged his living at Duntoyne, for the Schoo! 
Cavan, 


\ 


year 
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year for ever, by lowering the gold coin, 12 the 


petition of all the merchants, ſhopkeers, c. to a 
man. May his own eſtate be lowered the other forty 


parts, for we now loſe by all gold two and a half r 


cent. He will be a better (that is to ſay, a worſe) man 
by 60,0001. than he was when he came over, and the 
nation better (that is to ſay, a worſe) by above half a 
million ; befides the worthy method he hath taken in 
diſpoſal of employments in church and ſtate. Here is a 
curſed long libel running about in manuſcript on the 
legion-club. It is in verſe, and the fooliſh town imputes 
it to me. There were not above thirteen abuſed (as it 
is ſaid) in the original; but others have added more, 
which I never ſaw ; though I have once read the true one, 
I have often given my opinion, that an honeſt man never 
wiſhed himſelf to be younger. My ſentiment, I find, ought 
not to have been univerſal, becauſe, to my ſorrow, I have 
lived to change. I have ſeen ſince the death of the late 
Queen (who had few equals betore her in every virtue, 
ſince monarchy began) ſo great a contempt of religion, 
morality, liberty, learning, and common ſenſe, among us 
in this kingdom; a hundred degrees beyond what I ever 
met with in any writer ancient or modern. I am v 
confident, that a compl-te hiſtory of the fooliſh, wick 
weak, malicious, ruinou-:, fatious, unaccountable, ridi- 
culous, abſurd proceedings in this kingdom, would con- 
tain twelve large volumes in folio, of the ſinalleſt letter 
in the largeſt paper. What has Fowlbrother + done to 
provoke you / | either never heard, or have forgot your 
provocations , but he was a fellow I have never been 
able to endurc. Ii it can be done, I will have it printed; 
and tlie title ſha!l be, Upon a certain bookſeller (or printer) 
in Utopia. Mrs Whiteway will be here to-wmorrow, 
and ſhe will anſwer your ſincere, open hearted letter, 
very particularly; for which I will now leave room. 80 
adieu for one night. 85 


CI 
AM moſt ſincerely abliged to you for all the civil things you 
have ſaid ta me, and of me to the Dean I found the 


good effes of them this day: when Iwaited on him, he re- 


Ft Fairbrother, See the laſt letter, and the ſubſequent part ad ar 
: cove 


* 
ans. EM) Mi. ** umz a 
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ceived me with great good humour ; ſaid ſomething had 
happened fince he ſaw me laſt, that he had convinced him of 
my merit; that he was ſorry he had treated me with /o lit- 


little diſtinctian, and that hereafter [ ſhould not be put upon 


the foot of an humble companion, but treated like a lady of 
uit, and learning, and fortune; that if he could prevail 
on Dr Sheridan to part with his wife, he would make her 
his friend, his nurſe, and the manager of his family. I 
approved entirely of his choice; and at the ſame time ex- 
prefſed my fears, that it would be impoſſible for you to 
think of living without her. This is all that flicks with 
me. But conſidering the friendſhip you expreſs ta me for the 
Dean, I hope you will be perſuaded to con ſider his good rather 
than your own, and ſend her up immediately ; or elſe it will 
put bim to the exfence of giving three ſhillings and four pence 
for a wife ; and he declares that the badneſs of pay of his 
tithes, fence the reſolutians of the parliament of Ireland, 
puts this out of his power. 


I could not gueſs why you were ſo angry at Fowl. 
brother ; till Mrs Whiteway, who you find is now with 
me, ſaid it was for publiſhing ſome works of yours and 
mine like a rogue; which is ſo uſual to their trade, that 
I now am weary of being angry with it. I go on, to 
deſire that Mrs Donaldion + will let me know what L 
owe her, not in juſtice, but generoſity. If you could 
find wine and victuals, I could be glad to paſs ſome part 
of the ſummer with you, if health would it me ; 
for I have ſome club enemies, that would be glad to 
ſhoot me, and I do not love to be ſhot: it is a death I 
have a particular averſion to. But I ſhall henceforth 
walk with ſervants well armed, and have ordered them 
to kill my killers ; however, I would have them be the 
beginners. I will do what I can with Mr R, who 
(money excepted) is a very honeſt man. How is your 
breathing? As to myſelf, my life and health are not 
worth a groat. How ſhail we get wine to your cabin ? 
I can ſpate ſome ; and am preparing diaculum to ſave 
my fkin as far as Cavan, and even to Belturbut. Pray 
God preſerve you. | 

| 1 am, &Cc. 
An inn-keeper at Cavan. 
Vor. VIII. M LET. 
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LS 1-7 5 R  _ CEAXERI. 


Dr Sir r tf Dr SurrrDan. 


Dublin, June 5. 1736. 
„ (as if you had been drunk 
laſt night) for this letter; becauſe I am neither ac- 
uainted with any frank cur, nor the 5 of 
king. I am glad you have got the piles, becauſe 
it is a mark of health, and a ſtrong conſtitution. I be. 
lieve what you ſay of the /egion-c m for it plainly 
appears a work of a legion club; for I hear there are fifty 
different copies: but what's that to me ? And you are 
od ol = that they are not treated according to their 
merit. You never writ ſo regularly in your life; and 
therefore when you write to me, always take care to 
have the piles ; I mean any piles , except thoſe of lime 
and ſtone ; and yet piles are not ſo bad as the fone. I 
eee days 
hence. The room ſhall be for you; though I ſhall 
never have you in a morning, or at dinner, or in an 
evening; at all other times I ſhall be peſtered with you. 
John R—{for he does nat deſerve the name of Jack) 
is gone to his ſix - miles. off country-ſeat for the ſummer. 
I admire at your bill off 10 l. for I thought your 
firſt was double: or is it an additional one? When you 
ſatisfy me, I will ſend down to him with a vengeance; 
although, except that damned vice of avarice, he is 2 
very agreeable man. As to your veniſon, wain 


is one who its it. I am checking you for your chic- 
hens, lamb you for your lambs. Addenda que- 
Mz awife a rattling, | 
My children a tattling, 
My money ſpent is, 
And due my rent is. 


+ The author held puns in contempt, but would ſometimes make 


My 


kimielf merry with them. 


my ſkill in that art I believe nothing of your garden- 


F 
| 
? 
1 
7 


ke 
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ſchool decreaſing, 


income 


1 


All people teaſe me, 


But no man 


s Me, 
My Worſhip is bit, 
By that rogue Niſbit. 
To take the right way, 
Conſult friend Whiteway. 
n 
Go flatter Kilmore \. 
Your geeſe are oid, 
Your wife a ſcold. 
ou live among il! folks in a dunghill. 
You nedfthave an old friend at Cavan. 


Mrs Whiteway is ever your friend ; but your old ones 
have forſaken you, as mine have me. My head is very 
bad; and I have juſt as much ſpirits left as a drowned 
mouſe. Pray do not you give yourſelf airs of 
ing to have flies in ſummer at Cavan ; and ſuch a zo 
ſammer as this. I, who am the beſt fly-catcher in the 
kingdom, have not thought it worth my time to ſhow 


improvements; for I know you too well. What you ſay 
of your leanneſs is incredible; for when I ſaw you laſt, 
oy as broad as — if you continue to 

free, (which nothin exerciſe can give), you 
1K as I, which is none at 


I had your letter juſt before this was ſealed ; but I 
cannot anſwer it now. | 


L BE TT T E R UU. 


Dr SwirrT to Dr SHERIDAN. 


July 10. 1736. 
1 your two letters. The firſt is mingled with 


Latin and Engliſh, one following the other: now 1 


Or Joſiah Hort, then Biſhop of Kilmore. 
M 2 ſcorn 


— — — 


2 — — 
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ſcorn that way, and put both languages in one. How. 
ever, for the ſake of order, I will begin with anſwering 
your ſecond letter before th s firſt, becauſe it deſerves one 
on account of your preſents. From bogs, rivers, moun- 
tains, moſſes, quagmires, heaths, lakes, kennels, 
ditches, weeds, Sc. c. Ec. Ce. Mrs Whiteway 
was pleaſed, although very unjuſtly, to eriticiſe upon 
every curigſity. She ſwears, the paper of gravel was of 
your own voiding, as ſne found by the ſmell : that your 
whole artichoal:-leaf ſhows its mother to be ſmaller than 
a nutmeg ; and I conteſs you were ſomewhat unwaiy 
in expoſing it to cenſure. Your raſberry ſhe compared 
with the head of a corking-pin, and gþe latter had the 
victory. Your currants were inviſible, we could not 
diſtinguiſh the red from the black. Your purſlane paſ- 
ſed very well with me, but ſhe ſwore it was houſe. leek. 
She denies your Cavan fly to be genuine; but will have 
it, that, for the credit of your town, you would have 
it born there, although Mrs Donaldſon confeſſes it was 
ſent her in a box of brown ſugar, and died as it 
entered the gates. Mrs Whiteway proceeds fur- 
ther in her malice, declaring your nafturtium to be only 
a p- ſs-· a- bed; your beans are as brown as herielf, and 
of the ſame kind with what we fatten hogs in Leiceſter- 
ſhire. In one thing ſhe admires your generoſity, that, 
ſor her ſake, you would ſpare a drop or two of your ca- 
nal-water, which by the ſpongy bottom needs it fo 
much. The only defects of them all were, that they 
wanted colour, fight, and ſmell ; yet, as to the laſt, we 
both acknowledged them all to exhale a general fuſti- 
neſs, which however did much 1efemble that of your 
Cavan air, 


LE TT E R cu. 
Dr S wirr to Dr SHERIDAN. 


I received your letter, which begun with ling: +. You | 
have thir:een in all, and I have got but a hundred | 


+ A tcrmination whimſically applied. See the next letter. 
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and faxty : a trifle! Find me ten more than mine, and 
I will give you ten guineas for the eleventh. Mine are 
all down, and only twelve, which are not entered in a 
letter; which I will ſend you when health permits, and 
I have nothing elie to do; and that may be a twelve- 
month hence, if my dizorder will let me hold out fo 
long. You were born to be happy, for you take the leaſt 
piece of good fortune cheartully. I ſuppoſe your arith- 
metic is, that three boys a- week are a hundred and fiſty- 
nine in a vear ; and ſeven guineas a- weck are three hun- 
ared and fixty-five per aniaum. Can you reckon, that the 
county, and the next, and Dublin, will provide you 
with titty lacs in all, and good pay, of which a dozen 
ſhail be loc gers? Does the cheapneſs of the things an- 
ſwer your expectation ? Have you ſent away your late 
younger-mar:icd dau hter? and will you ſend away the 
other ? Let me deare you will be very regular in your 
accounts ;. becauſe a very honeſt friend of yours and 
mine tells me, that, with all your honeſty, it is an un- 
eaſy thing to have any dealing; with yon, that relate to 
accounts, by your frequent forgetfulneſs and confuſion :; 
for you have no notion of regularity ; and I do not 
wonder at it, conſidering the ſcattered, confuſed man- 
ner in which you have lived. Mrs Whiteway thanks you 
for the good opinion you have of her; and I know ſhe 
always loved and defended you. I cannot tell when [ 
ſhall be able to travel. I have three other en.age- 
ments on my hands, but the principal is to ſee the Biſhop 
of Offory. Yet I dread the lying abroad above five miles. 
| am never well. Some ſudden turns are every day 
threatening me with a giddy fit ; and my affairs are ter- 
ribly imbroiled. I have a ſcheme of living with you, 
when the College green club is to meet: for in theſe ti mes 
I deteſt the town, and hearing the follies, corruptions, 
and laviſh practices of thoſe miſrepreſentative brutes ; 
and reſolve, if I can tir, to paſs that whole time at Bath 
or Cavan. I ſay again, keep very regular accounts, in 
large books, and a fair hand; not like me, who, to ſave 
paper, confuſe every thing. Your mind is honeſt, but 
your memory a knave ; and therefore the Scotch mean 
the ſame thing by minding, that we do by remembering. 
Sirrah, ſaid I to a Scotch footman, why did you not go 

M 3 that 
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that errand ? Becauſe I did no mind it, quo' Sawny. A 
curſe on theſe twenty ſoldiers drumming through my li- 
berty twice a- day, and going to a barrack || the govern- 
_ AT placed 1 * my — py +9 of a line 
in Virgil Traveſty. The “ cut their yelping weapons. 
We expect Lord Orrery and Biſhop Rundle — week. 
—— - T his letter was intended for laſt poſt, but inte 
tions and horſes hindered it. Poor Mrs Acheſon is re. 
lapſed at Grange, and worſe than ever. I was there 
yeſterday, and met Dr H—m, who hopes ſhe was alit- 
tle better. —16. Here has no body been hanged, marri- 
ed, or dead that I hear of Dr Grattan is confined by 
a boil : if you aſk him where, he will ſell you a bargai 
My chief country-comp- nion now is philoſopher Web- 
ber; for the Grattans and Jackſons are neither te be 
-_ - home or abroad, except Robin, who cannot 
a 


LET TE R CXXXVI. 


DS WIr r t Dr SHERIDAN. 


Arril g. 1737. 
Bout a month ago I received your laſt letter, 
wherein you complain of my long filence ; what 
will you do when I am fo long in anſwering ? I have 
one excuſe which will ſerve for all my friends; Iam 
quite worn out with diſorders of mind and body ; a 
long fit of deafneſs, which ftill continues, hath unquali- 
fied me for converſing, or thinking, or reading, or hear- 
ing; to all this is added an apprehenſion of giddineſs, 
whereof I have frequently ſome frightful touches. Be- 
fides, I can hardly write ten lines without twenty blun- 
ders, as you will ſee by the number of ſcratchings and 
blots before this letter is done : in to the bargain, I 
have not one rag of memory left ; and my friends have 
all forſaken me, except Mrs Whiteway, who preſerves 
ſome pity for my condition ; and a few others, who love 


}} Called now the poddle-guard, and kept within the liberties of 
St Patrick's to ſuppreſs riots. 


wine 
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wine that coſts them nothing. As to my taking a jour- 
Deer to 
China, or of running races at Newmarket. But to ſpealæ 
in the Latinitas Grattaniana, Tu clamas meretrix pri- 
mus; for we have all you here at Eaſter, as 
you were uſed to do.— Your muſter-roll of meat 
is good, but of drink in ſupport able. Yew wann twine. 
My ſtreſs Albavia has eaten here all your hung beef, and 
ſaid it was very good. The affair of high im 

in their family is, that Miſs molly hath iſſued out orders, 
with great penalties, to be called Mrs Harriſon : which 
cauſeth many ſpeck you'll aſh owns.——I am now come 
to the noli me tan jerry, which begg inns wyth Mad dam. 
—$o will go on, by ne 
points of the high eſt imp or taunts. I have been very 
curious in conſidering that fruitful word /ing ; which 
explains many fine qualities in ladies ; ſuch as, grow 
ling, ray 7 = ling, (ſeldom) toy ling, mumb ling, rumb 


ling, curr ifs Eng, buſs ling, firow ling, ling, 
_—_ ling, tat 12 , F ling, Fe. ; ling. Thels 
are but as ample o fan hunn dread mower : they have all 
got cold this winter, big owing tooth in lick lad ink old 
wet her, and dare ink you rabble. Well, I triumph 
over you, Is corn urine capa city. Pray tell me, does 
the land of Quilca pay any rent? or is any paid by 
the tenant ? or is there not any part of 50 l. » he 
But before you make complaints of ill payments from 
your ſchool, I will declare I was never ſo ill paid as now, 
even by my richer debtors. I have finiſhed my will for 
the laſt time; wherein I left ſome little legacy, which 
you are not to receive till you ſhall be entirely out of my 
debt, and paid all you owe to my executors. And 1 
h ave made very honourable mention of you in the will, 
as the conſideration of my leaving theſe legacies to you. 
Explain this proverb. Salt dry fb, and the wedding 


gold, is the vice of women both young and old. Ves, your 
ave 


it i nam o mento time. The old huncks Shepherd 
has buried his only ſon, who was a young huncks come 
to age. 


POET IE SS I-F-©. 


Here is a rhyme ; it is a ſatire on an inconſtant lover. 
M 4 Tou 
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You are as faithleſs as a Carthagi 


'To love at once Kate, Nell, Doll, Martha, Jenny, 
Ann. 


A ſpecimen of Latinitas "ORE 
GO ludam diabolum ſuper duos baculos cum te. 


Vica ſuper me cras. 

Preſado ego dabo tibi tuum wentrem plenum legis. - 
Sine me ſolum cum illo. Ego capiam tempus. 

Nuid peſt is welles tu efſe apud ? 

Ego faciam te fumare. 

Duc uxorem weni ſuper. 

Ego dabo tibi pyxidem in aure. 

Ego facinm te ſecare ſaltum. 

Veni, weni, ſolve tuum ſcotum,  foc non plara verba 
14 eft plus expenſi quam veneratio. 

Si tu es pro lege, dabo tibi le;em, tuum ventrem plenum. 


Ut diabolus waluit habere id. 


Quid eft materia tecum ? ; 
Tu habes vetus proverbium ſuper tuum latus : 
Nibil eft nunquam in periculo. 
Cape me apud illud, et ſuſpende mw. 
Ego capio te apud tuum verbum. 
Tu venis in farti tempore. 
Eft formoſas corforatus homo in facie. 
Efne tu ſuper pro omni die? 
1 Eſne tu ibi cum tuis urſis ? 
Wh oft ex ſuper ſuam ſervationem. 
Tu eft carcer avis, : 
Ego amo mendacemin meo corde, et tu aptas me ad crinem. 
Ego dicam tibi quid: Hic eft magnus clamor, et parva lana. 
uid ! tu es ſuper tuum altum equum. 
Tu nunquam ſervalli tuum verbum. 
Hic eſt diabolus et omne agere. 
Fifne tu efſe tam bonus, quam tuum werbum ? 
Ego faciam porcum wel canem de id. 
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Ego ſervo hoe pro pluwigſo die. 

Ego poſſum facere id cum digito madide: 
Profetto ego habui nullam manum in id. 

Efre tu in aure nido ® | 

Tu eft homo extranei renis. 

Precor, ambula ſuper. 

Ego intro non in tuas querelas. 

Ego feci amorem virgini honoris. | 
Quomodo wenit id circum, quod tu ludis ſtultum ita? 
Vos ibi, fac viam pro meo domino. 

Omnes ſocit apud pedem pilam. 

Feming et linteum aſpiciunt optime per candelæ lucem. 


LE TT EK R CAEXRVE. þ 
Dr SwirT to Dr SHERLDAN. 


Will on Monday (this is Saturday, May 22. as you 

will read below in the date) ſend or talk to Mr 
Smith: but I diſtruſt your ſanguinity ſo much, (by 
my own deſponding temper), that I know not whether 
that affair of 20 juſticeſhip be fixed ; but I ſhall know 
next week, and write or a& accordingly. I battled in 
vain with the Duke and his clan againſt the lowering of 
gold, which is juſt a kind ſettlement upon England of 
25,000 |. a- year for ever Vet ſome of my friends dif- 
fer from me, though all agr-e that the abſentees will be 
juſt ſo much gainers. I am ccc ively glad that your 
difficulty of breathing is over; tor what is life but breath? 
I mean not that of our noſtrils, but our langs. You 
muſt in iummer ride every halt-holiay, and go to 
church every Sunday ſome miles off. The people of 
England are copying from us to plague the clergy ; but 
they intend far to outdo the original. I with I were to 
be born next century, when we ſhall be utterly rid of 
parſons, of which, God be thanked, you are none at 
— ; and until your Biſhop give you a living, I will 
eave Off (except this letter) giving you the title of Re- 
werend. I did write him lately a letter with a witneſs, 


This thould have been dated 22d May 1737, but is not. 


F: rela ing 
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relating to his printer of guaarille, (did you ever ſee it ? 
with which he half ruined 2 He 3 
(againſt his nature) to conſider him; but interpoſed an 
exception, which I believe will deſtroy the whole Mry 
Whiteway gives herſelf airs of loving you ; but do not 
truſt her too much ; for ſhe grows diſobedient, and ſays, 
ſhe is going for to get another favourite. In ſhort, ſhe 
calls you names, and has neither Mr nor Dr on her 
tongue, but calls you plain Sheridan, and pox take you. 
She is not with me now, elſe ſhe would read this in ſpite 
of me ; and, between ourſelves, ſhe ſets up to be my 
governor. I wiſh you had ſent me the Chriſtian name 
of Knatchbull, and I would have writ to him ; but I 
will ſee him on Monday, if he will be viſible. The 
on the /egion club is ſo altered and enlarged, as I 
r, (for I only ſaw the original) and fo damnably 
murdered, that they have added many of the club to 
the true number. | hear it is charged to me, with great 
al threatenings from the puppies offended. — 
y they will wait for revenge to their next meeting; 
others ſay the privy council will ſummon the ſuſpected 
author. If I could get the true copy, I would fend it 
you. Your Biſhop writes me word, that the real author 
is mani feſt by the work — Your loſs of fleſh is nothing, 
if it be made up with ſpirit. God help him who hath 
neither, I mean myſelf. I believe I ſhall ſay with Ho- 
race, Nen omnis moriar , for half my body is already 
ſpent. 


L K IT IT BR CAXEVEHEL 


Dr SWI T % Mr Pops. 


Dear & I X, Dublin, April 28. 1739. 
H E gentleman who wil kave the honour to deli- 
ver you this, although he be one related to me, 

which is by no means any ſort of recommendation ; for 

I am utterly void of what the world calls natural affec- 

tion ; and with good reaſon, becaule they are a nume- 

rous race degenerating from their anceſtors, who were 
of good eſtcem for their loyalty and rages in the re- 
bellion againit King Charles I.: this couſin of mine, 
who is ſo deſirous to wait on you, is named Deane 


Saut, 


ATSC... u Fa. = At 
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by the grand - 
fortune to ſave his 
the reſtoration. 


great 
much the moſt valuable of any in his family. He was 
firſt a ſtudent in this univerſity, and finiſhed his ſtudies 
in Oxford ; where Dr King, Principal of St Mary Hall, 
aſſured me, that Mr Swift behaved himſelf with good 
reputation and credit. He hath a very good taſte for 
it, writes agreeable and entertaining verſes, and is a 


* 
— and plundered two and fiſty times, by the 
ity of Cromwell's helliſh crew, (of which 1 find 
an account in a book called Mercurius Rufticus ), that 
the poor old gentleman was forced to fell the better 
half of his eſtate to ſupport his family. However, three 
of his ſons had better fortune ; for coming over to this 
kingdom, and taking to the law, they all 
PD 
but with ſome incumbrance. 

I had a mind that this young gentleman ſhould have 
the honour of being known to you, which is all the fa- 
vour I aſk for him; and that if he ſtays any time longer 
in London than he now intends, you will permit him to 
wait on you 


1 am, 


My deareſt friend, 
Your moſt obedient, 


and moſt humble ſervant, 


J. Swir r. 


8 Author of An eſſay upon the life, writings, and character of Dr 
S$w:ft, publiſhed in 2755+ 4 
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RE verens is as fit amanth tellus toris aſſi It is as 

illi geſto me. E veri lædi is a prata pace: ſum 
arſo denti i curſum at a venture. Amanto mari ad ra- 
pido cetis a miti folli. Ime metum at Annibal. A tu 
es de ſe nite ſed ito a lædi in cum pani offa delatoris, 
præſit in mi lapſu. Dicti camina furiatus, orto præ ven- 
tus : his cotis vel vetas fine aſſa hero. Hiſtrix arſo rudi 
cantabit en durum. His arſis ne ver atqui et. Cæſi, de 
vilis in uti fora puppi. Pra heris anſer. Surſum denis 
agrum, agros, aras calli, as auſi, an empti, an das curvi 
tori. A pacatoris fat at ſuperbius, ſed ito Dic; Serra, 
zrugo, origo, I mæres mi angor in as lapithz belli: I 
promiſſu as ſuras urina gaudi coti intendit; fori de teſta 
vi olent parti rogas mi ene mi. As ſuras veni ſonis fit 
fora paſti. Ima deni ſe; far ab ove ad rumor, ora pi- 
per, or a caper in fartor. Sed ito an ebur nec ſto miſi 
de; Ago, arundo formica ne, lætabo beat mi merci. I 
ſeda punis mi de lite, ora cupa claret ; an di cæſo fore 
ver. Alludo dic ifto callus aras calido deniit. Dic 
ſedi in ager, cantu ride mi mare inani para bootes, ora 
nupera ſue? Dic has hyems in his pate. His cum pani 
i tecum fol a veri ſcilicet o puppis : iras cullum tuenti 
time = de, Dic fed, i amabo, i ſedi deteſtabo, i ſindit: 
cantu curabo ? Prædixit an do tellus ſum tales. Canni- 
bal a ſudo ? Olet Serapis in ure bootes : olet hiccum. A 
curru artis apparent. As fine 25 wie cotis, its as Græci 
aſſa candelis; nota ſum tuns habet ſoral. Atlas tu 
ſed; Serra dicti, ſcaſu arſo rude tomis ter deni fe, ure 
nos in mi ars. 

Præ ſe Doctor, mull; viſit mi par ſoaas i iatendit ? I 
deſinit a tu es de rite nec ſtat his labora tori; an de at 
mi ſuperaturus. 

Itis ab ova forte nite ago finceri ritu notis offa define 
tomus ter almi tort parti at ſuper. Sc, muili bipes fo. 
rum, orno? An eur omine has ſum veri fine Bipes; 
1 præ ubi ſumto fata porcas i intendat ſum time for 4 

meli 
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meri Es ter, orat Criſta mas de. As tomi pes, i avum 
redi in atro. 

Is dicor is mari deflet me tecum in tomi cum pani 
formidinis in mi pate. Fori cantherina dea bellet alpha 
quarter offa miles diſtans. 

Sed ito dic, præis mi lædi Mari abuti orno? Heris 
anſer ; O, as feras ab lac amore, aſſuetas Ajax, as meri 
as an apis, an das redito fartas a marina rodis. 

Præbe ſpecus a ſatur de nec ſtat ſuperaturus : Ime be- 
aturus Tori rori, as meri aſſa piper. 

Res tore mi in cornu curru ſtola ſatur de. Udi diti ſe, 
an das ſuras agunto, it iſtos hamus. Ime comi tuto nu- 

or inani gelu deſervit. Atlas tu me ſufferat a gallus 

ra robur. It is veri es ito paca juri. Cani ſe imas 
Indis Creta manas ubi ? I cano. Præ ſurdo me juſtis. 
Sed ito dixit quietas alam. Senſu arſo pertica nata ni 
time triumpho vero prætor; itis notat alto me. I va- 
luit nota quar:o vale. 

Mi puppi is ſolaminis legas 1 cantu ſim inani errant. 

Seras de lite iſto flat ter. Afflat error is redito puta 
nos inani ars. Sera ſedi, pullus ſum fruitor lætus pullum, 
an apri coxa bitumen de lite in. Ire alimenta civi lite 
fora lædi, butio ni mis tecum. Itis inveni findito trito 
humorem. Itis as loaga timeas ire membra jumento 
ſume fora det: at ipſi rogato poto vale: uno Io nomen 
agro at. I meto non eſt at urnz, a foto mi en emi ; an 
di pedit in hiſco in. 

Sinciput Eumenides ago in a furi, Iambicum more 
care fulto repent it : Atom, cantu culmen fit fora meri 
cum pani ? Atri forum, prædo. Finalis mi de lite. 
Obruit as fine aſſis inani citi. Ure caris in ops notabit 
uſti. Aduncis mi de lite, juſtas a paratis ures ; I he- 
rum, I en cur aze, an di ſecundum in almi follis, fora 
de orſo. 

Tomi ad viſu toris toriſque nota peni inani Hanno ve- 
ri an intereſt. Arma geſti Caro lina has no credit. An 
das tomi Georgica notabit en dure. Mi cur doctor toral 
or inis nupera bootes 

Miſer vi ceto ure datur An. Præ rem embrio hera 
peni, I ſum times caſtas ipſi ater. I mis terat urus. 

Siriam, 
Satur de at nite, rei. 


4 
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A humorous letter to Dr SuzriDan , on @ Fiteralia 
Scheme of writing. 


STR, 
rr 
ned languages, I cannot doubt of your being will- 


ing to encourage all / u inventions, that may 
improve knowledge. I have often lamented the unne. 
ceſſary 


Swift was naturally fond of ſeeing his works in print; and he 
was encouraged in th's fondneſs by his friend Dr Sheridan, who had 
the caccethes ſer:bendi, to the greateſt degree, and was continually 
letting off ſquibs, rockets, and all ſorts of little fire- works from the 
preſs : by which means he offended many particular perſons, who, 
although they ſtood in awe of Swift, held Sheridan at defiance. The 
truth is, the poor Doctor, by nature the moſt peaceable, inoffen- 
five man alive, was in a continual ſtate of warfare with the minor 
poets ; and they revenged themſelves, or, in the it; le of Mr Bays, 
often gave him flaſp for flaſh, and often finged bis feathers, The 
' affection between Theſeus and Pirithous was not greater than the 

affection between Swift and Sheridan. But the friendſhip that ce- 
mented the two ancient heroes, probably commenced upon motives 
very different from thoſe which united the two modern divines. As 
in a former letter I drew a picture of Swift's wife, (p. 291. of this 
volume), let me here give you ſome ſketches of Swift's friend. 

Dr Sheridan was a ſchoolmaſter, and, in many initances, per- 
ſectly well adapted for that ſtat ion. He was deeply verſed in the 
Greek and Roman languages, and in their cuſtoms and antiquities, 
He had that kind of good nature, which abſence of mind, 1ndolence 
of body, and careleſſneſs of fortune, produce, and although not 
over ſtrict in his own conduct, yet he took care ot the morality of 
his ſcholars, whom he ſent to the univerſity remarkably well groun- 
ded in all claflical learning, and not ill inftructed in the ſocial duties 
of life. He was flovenly, indigent, and cheartul. Hz knew books 
much better than men; and he knew the value of money lealt of 
all. In this ſituation, and with this diſpoſition, Swift faſtened upon 
him, as upon a prey with which he intended to regale himſeif, when» 
ever his appetite ſhould prompt him. Sherican therefore was kept 
conſtantly within his reach : and the only time he was permitted to 
go beyond the limits of his chain, was to take poſſeſſion of a living 
in the county of Cork, which had been beſtowed upon him by the 
then Lord Lieutenant of Itclani, the preſent Earl of Granville. 
Sheridan in one fatal moment, or by one fatal text, effected his own 
ruin. You will find the ſtory told by Swift himſelf, in vol. 3. p. 182. 
So that here I need only tell you, that this il-itarred, good-natu- 


red, improvident man returned to Dublin, unhinged from ail favour 
at 
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ceſſary loſs of time we ſuffer in tranſcribing our thoughts 


by dividing our words into ſyllables, and writing the 
vowels at length, which ſo frequently occur ; that al- 
though they be but five, yet by occurring ſo frequently 
wy they do, they —_— _ labour. Beſides the 
of paper, pens, ink, which many among the 
— ap med well able to ſpare. r 
[ confeſs, that, in this polite and learned age of ours, 
many laudable attempts have been made for ſome reme- 
dy againſt this evil; partly by abbreviating words 


at court, and even baniſhed from the caſtle. But fill he remained 
a punſter, a quibbler, a fiddler, and a wit. Not a day paſſed with- 
out a rebus, an anagram, or a madrigal. His pen and his fiddleſtick 
were in continual motion ; and yet to little or no purpoſe, if we 
may give credit to the fullowing verſes, which ſhall ſerve as the 
concluſion of his poetical character. 


With muſic and poetry equally bleſs'd, 

A bard thus Apollo moſt humbly addref*'d : 

Great author of poetry, muſic and light, 

Inſtructed by thee, I both fiddle and write: 

Yet unheeded I ſcrape, or I ſcribble all day, 

My tunes are neg ected, my verſe flung away. 

Thy ſubſtitute here, Vice-Apolio ||, diſdains, 

To vouch for my numbers, or liſt to my ſtrains. 

Thy manual ſign he refutes to put 

To the airs I produce from the pen, or the gut. 

Be thou then propitious, great Phœbus, and grant 

Relief; or reward to my merit, cr want. 

Though the Dean and Delany t tranſcendently ſhine, 

O! brighten one ſolo, or ſonnet of mine. 

Make one work immortal; tis all I requeſt. 

Apollo look d pleas'd, and, reſolving to jeſt, 

Replied, Honeſt triend, I've confider'd your caſe, 

Nor diſlike your unmeaning and innocent face. 

Your petition I grant, the boon is not great, 

Your works ſhall continue, and here's the receipt, 

On a roundos I hereafter your fiddlettrings ſpenu, 

Write verſes in circies, they never ſhall end. 

Orrery. 

_= a further account of Dr Sheridan in Dr Swift's life, prefixed 

to * 9 1. 


Dr Sorft, 
N.w Dean of Downe.—S:e Swiſt's will, at the end of this 
I 4 ſong or peculiar hind of poetry, which returns to the beginm 
of the firſt verſe, and ſo continues in à perpetual retation, * 
G wich 
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with apoſtrophes, and partly by lopping the polyſyl- 
lables, leaving only one or two at moſt ; as thus, Tis 
'n't, 't'nt, won't, can't, poz, pon, rep', phis, and many 
more. But alas, theſe are poor expedients, and do not 
go to the root of the diſeaſe. 

My ſcheme is much more uſeful and extenſive : al- 
though I confeſs myſelf not to be altogether the origi- 
nal inventor. For I obſerve, that the ingenious gentle- 
men who play at White's chocolate houſe, have ſome 
imperfe& idea of it; and I have ſeen ſome inſtances of 
it many years older, but very imperfect. By theſe ex- 
amples, I have theſe nine years palt been conſidering the 
force of letters in our alphabet, with relation to each 
other; as ſchoolmiſtreſſes teach young children to pro- 
nounce them in their horn- books; which is in this man- 
ner: A, Be or Bee, See, Dee, E, Ef, Gee, Each or 
Ach, I or Eye, Ka or Key, El, Em, En, O. Pee or Pe, 
Qu or Cue, Are or Err, Eſs, Tee or Tea, U or You, 
Double U r Double You, Ex, Wy, Izzard. Now 
this, I ſay, the very gaming lords at the chocolate- 
houſes have alread 12 imperfect notion of, as far as 
concerns the vowels. Ihe ſame thing alſo men of bu- 
fineſs are not ignorant of ; for thus three vowels ſhall 
ſtand, with the ſum afhxed, for a good promiſiory note, 
IOU 2ofF. 

In ſhort, you need only read the letters as they are 
om by boys and girl, when they are taught 

rſt to read, as A, Bee, Cee; and fix letters ſhall go as 
far as ten. This is cnly for diſpatch in Writing; of 
which take the following ſpecimens. But I have mate- 
rials for a treatiſe to contract words in ſpeaking, which, 
as this finds encouragement, I ſhall publiſh afterwards. 


A letter to your miſtreſs. 


R In ur a but; ſtm u a dit. Ur mpr ndurs. O 
b ur but ndls. A tr faces ur but. Ur a m; a 


gul; a rub. Ic a bp q ur i: Ibehutkar o ur i, 
Je quar med. Ur etn; ur yy. Ur aprs. lea 
pr b for u. I dſir ur pt, ur gnroſet; ur pri quit; dene, 
enerit, fablit, ur xlnes apr. Ur a qrivet. Kitr nobls 

ur 
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ur log. Ur a qu ma. Ur but dfis apls a pntr. I cur 
but pres ur nmi. 


Another letter in the literalia flyle. 


T, ur nt; u dfil ur krks dli. Ic ur a grr. I ph u. 
I aqq u. Ur nmiĩi aqq u. Mli aqqs u. Q pddf 
iu. Urrrmprs. U th kt. O g m ni lu a chr. u 
tha br. Ur ri. Id fu. Iſk pu I ſq u. I k tquis 
u. Ua but Urrca but. U rſmbl ur |dr eſtr kt on. 


I rmmbr dr Ptr. On Sqir. B guptr J c ur gloc. Qep 
ur tmpr. 


A punning ET IST I ton MON Ex. 


VVoerthy My PennyFEATHER, | 
Adam Johnſon has been very ill uſed by her ſer- 

vants ; they put ſhillings into her broth inſtead 
of groats, which made her ſtamp. I hear they had them 
from one Tom Ducket, a tenant to Major Noble, who 
Jam told is reduced to nine pence. We are doubting 
whether we ſhall dine at the Crown or the Angel. Ho- 
neſt Mark Cob, who has been much moydored of late, 
will dine with us; but Squire Manypenny, and Captain 
Sterling, defire to be excuſed, for they are engaged with 
Ned Silver to dine in Change alley. They live in great 
har-mony ; met all-together laſt week, and fat as 
lovingly as horſes in a pound. I ſuppoſe you have heard 
of the rino-ceros lately arrived here. A captain was 
caſh-cered on Wedneſday. A ſcavenger abuſed me this 
morning ; but I made him down with his duſt, which 
indeed was a far-thing from my intentions. Mrs Brent 
had a pi - ſtole from her; I would a' ginny'e a good deal 
for ſuch another. Mrs Dingley has made a ſouſe for 
your collard eel. Alderman Coin preſents his ſervice 
to you. I have nothing but half-pens to write with, ſo 
that you muſt excuſe this ſcrawl. One of my ſeals fell 
into a chink. I am, without allay, 


Your moſt obedient, 


Ton. Mir. 
2 
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P. S. Mr Cole preſents his ſervice to of which 
I am a-tefter. MY 


SIX, 

S you have been pleaſed very fly to honour 
4 ip, 1 think myſelr obliged w 
throw off all diſgui n 
circumſtances ; which I ſhall do with all the 
and freedom imaginable. You will be fad a 
beginning of my ftory, and think the whole a joke; 
but you may depend upon its being actually true, and, 

— * of the pariſh: to 


if need were, I can bring the 
teſtify the ſame. 

You muſt know then, that at this preſent time I live 
in a poor, little, ſorry houſe of clay, that ſtands upo 
the waſte, as other cottages do ; and, what is of 
all, am liable to be turned out at a minute's warning, 
It it a fort of a copyhold tenure ; and the cuſtom of the 
manor is this: for the firſt thirty years I am to pay no 
rent, but only to do ſuit and ſervice, and attend upon 
the courts, which are kept once a-week, and ſometimes 
oftener : for twenty years after this, I am to pay a roſe 
every year ; and further than this, during the remainder 
of my life, I am to pay a tooth, (which you will ſay is a 
whimſical kind of acknowledgment), every two or three 
| years, or oftener, if it be demanded : and when I have 
nothing more to pay, out muſt be the word, and it will 
not be long ere my perſon will be ſeized. I might have 
had my tenement (ſuch as it is) upon better terms, if it 
had not been for a fault of my great-grandfather. He 
and his wife together, with the advice of an ill neigh- 
bour, were concerned in robbing an orchard belonging 
to the lord of the manor, and ſo forfeited this great pri- 
vi lege, to my ſorrow I am ſure. But however, I muſt do 
as well as I can, and ſhall endeavour to keep my houſe 
in tolerable repair. | Me 
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My kitchen, where I dreſs my victuals, is a comical 
„ f 7 ſome what —_ 
it anſwers very well to the purpoſe it was deſign , 
and that is enough. 9 (or rather my cock- 
lofts indeed) are very indifferently furniſhed ; but they 
are rooms which few people regard now, unleſs to lay 
lumber in: however, I make ſhift, to rub on in my little 
way; and when rent-day comes, I muſt fee and diſcharge 
it as well as I can. 

Whenever I am turned out, I underſtand my lodge, 
or whatever you pleaſe to call it, deſcends upon a low- 
ſpirited creeping family, remarkable for nothing, but 
being inſtrumental in advancing the reputation of the 

reat Moor in Abchurch-lane f. But be that as it will; 
have one fnug 192 — that lies on the left ſide of 
my houſe, which I reſerve for my chiefeſt friends It is 
very warm, where you will always be a welcome gueſt; 


and you may upon a lodging, as long as the edi- 
fice ſhall be in the tenure and occupation of, 
SIX. 


Your humble ſervant. 


A letter from Dr SwreT to the Rev. My Kenvalr, 
vicar of Thornton in Leiceſterſhire 4. 


SIX, Feb. 11. 1691. 
F any thing made me wonder at your letter, it was 
your almoſt inviting me to do ſo in the beginning; 
which indeed grew leſs upon knowing the occaſion, 
fince it is what I have heard from more than one in and 
about Leiceſter. And for the friendſhip between us, as 
I ſuppoſe yours to be real, ſo I think it would be proper 
to imagine mine, until you find any cauſe to believe it 
pretended ; though I might have ſome quarrel at you in 
three or four lines, which are very ill beſtowed in com- 


TA n apothecary in London, remarkable for ſelling worm er. 
I This letter is not in Hawkeſworth's nor the Dublin edition. It 
is taken from the 12th volume of Swift's miſcellanies, printed at 


London in 1753 
plimening 
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plimenting me. And as to that of m t 

of making my fortune, on which, as IIe 
looks on the fide, ſo my own cold temper and un. 
confined humour is much greater hindrance than 
fear of that which is the ſubje& of your letter I ſhall 
ſpeak plainly to you, that the very ordinary obſerva- 
tions I made with going hal! a mile beyond the univer- 
ſity, have taught me experience enough, not to think 
of marriage, till I fetde my fortune ia he world; 
which I am ſure will noc be irn 0 1 oF And even 
then itſelf, I am ſo hai to c,, at i hyopole T ſhall 
put it off to the ther vor G  fiow all his ſuits with 


my behaviou: to tie man in hand. you m] eaftiy ima- 


gine, when you know that th re is ſomething in me 
which e | ve emploved ; ard when 1 am alJunc, turns 
al. to want of practice. into peculatioa and thought; 
inſomuch, that, in theſe ſeven u ceks | have been here, 
T have writ and burnt, and writ again, upon almalt all 
manner of ſubjects. more than perhaps any man in E 
land. And this is it, which a perſor. of great honour in 
Ireland (who was pleaſed to ſtoop fo low as to look in- 
to my mind) uſed to tell me, that my mind was like a 
conjured ſpirit, that would do miſchief if I would not 
mo it employment. It is this humour that makes me 
buſy when I am in company, to turn all that way: 
and fince it commonly ends in talk, whether it be love 
or common converſation, it is all alike. This is ſo com- 
mon, that I could remember twenty women in my life, 
to whom I have behaved myſelf juſt the ſame way, and, 


I profeſs, without any other deſign, than of entertaining 


myſelf when I am very idle, or when ſomething goes 
amiſs in my affairs. This I always have done, as a man 
of the world, when I had no defign for any thing grave 
in it, and what I thought (at worſt) a harmleſs imper- 
tinence. But whenever I be to take ſober reſolu- 
tions, or (as. now) to think of entering into the church, 
I never found it would be haid to put off this kind of 
folly at the porch. Beſides, perhaps in ſo general a 
converſation among that ſex, I might pretend a little 
to underſtand where I am, when I go to chuſe for 2 
wife ; and think that though the cunningeſt ſharper of 


the town may have a cheat put upon him, yet it ay 
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be cleanlier carried than this, which you think I am go- 
ing to _ myſelf. And truly, if you know how 
metaphy I am that way, you would little fear 
ſhould venture on one who has given ſo much occaſion 
to tongues. For though the people is a lying fort of 
beaſt, (and, I think, in Leiceſter above all parts that 
I ever was in); yet they ſeldom talk without ſome 
glimpſe of a reaſon ; which I declare (fo unpardonably 
jealous I am) to be a tufficient cauſe for me to hate any 
woman, any farther than a bare acquaintance, except 
all things elſe were agreeable, and that I had mathe- 
matical demonſtrations for the talſehood of the firſt, 
which, if it be not impoſſible, I am fure is very like it. 
Among all the young gentlemen that I have known, 
who have ruined themſelves by marrying, (which, I aſ- 
ſure you, is a great number), | have made this general 
rule, That they are either young, raw and ignorant 
ſcholars, who, for want of knowing company, believe 
every filk petticoat includes an angel; or elſe they have 
been a ſort of honeſt young men, who perhaps are too 
literal, in rather marrying than burning, and ſo entail 
miſeries on themſelves and poſterity, by an over acting 
modeſty. I think I am very far excluded from lighting 
under either of theſe heads. I confeſs I have known one 
or two men of ſenſe enough, who, inclined to frolics, 
have married and ruined themſelves out of a maggot. 
But a thouſand houſehold-thoughts, which always drive 
matrimony out of my mind, whenever it chances to 
come there, will, | am ſure, fright me from that. Be- 
ſides, I am naturally temperate, and never engag'd in 
the contrary, which uſually produces thoſe effects. Your 
hints at particular ſtories I do not underſtand, having 
never heard them, but juſt ſo hinted. I thought it pro- 
per to give you this, to ſhew you how I thank you for 
your regard of me: and I hope my carriage will be ſo, 
as my had need not be aſhamed of the name. I 
ſhould not have behaved myſelf after the manner I did 
in Leiceſter, if I had not valued my own entertainment 
beyond the obloquy of a parcel of very wretched fools, 
which I ſolemnly pronounce the inhabitants of Leiceſter 
to be; and ſo I content myſelf with retaliation. I hope 

you 


— 
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you will forgive this trouble ; and fo, with my ſervice 
to your wite, I am, 


Good cousin, 
Your very friend and ſervant, 


Jon. Swire. 


A prayer uſed the Dean for Mrs JohN SO 
EE ficktels written Oct. 7 1727 f. 


Oſt merciful father, accept our humbleſt prayers 
in behalf of this thy languiſhing ſervant. For- 

ive the ſins, the frailties, and infirmities of her life paſt. 
Recept the good deeds ſhe hath done, in ſuch a * 


® There ſeems to have been a word omitted here through haſte. 
+ Mrs Johnſon was the daughter of Sir William Temple's ftew- 
ard, and the concealed, but undoubted wife of Dr Swift. Sir William 
Temple bequeathed her in his will 1000 l. as an acknowledgment of 
her father's faithful ſervices. I cannot tell how long ſhe remained 
in England, or whether ſhe made more journeys than one to Ireland, 
after Sir William Temple's death ; but, if my informations are 
right, ſhe was married to Dr Swift in the year 1726, by Dr Aſhe, 
then Biſhop of Clogher. | 
Stella was a moſt arniable woman in mind and perſon. She had 
an elevated underſtanding, with all the delicacy and ſoftneſs of her 
ſex. Her voice, however ſweet in itſelf, was ſtill rendered more har- 
monious by what ſhe ſaid. Her wit was poignant without ſeverity, 
Her manners were humane, polite, eaſy, and unreſerved. Where- 
ever ſhe came, ſhe attracted attention and eſteem. As virtue was her 
= in morality, ſincerity was her guide in religion. She was con- 
t, but not oſtentatious, in her devotions. She was remarka- 
bly prudent in her converſation. She had great ſkill in muſic, and 
was perfectly well verſed in all the leſſer arts that employ a lady's 
leiſure. Her wit allowed her a fund of perpetual chearfulneſs : her 
prudence kept that chearfulneſs within proper limits. She exactly 
anſwered the deſcription of Penelope in Homer: | 


— of the heely kind, 
In body perfect, and complete in mind. 


Such was Stella: yet, with all theſe accompliſhments, ſhe never 
could prevail upon Dr Swift to acknowledge her openly as his wife. 
A great genius muſt tread in unbeaten paths, and deviate from the 
common road of life ; otherwiſe ſurely a diamond of ſo much luſtre 
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that at whatever time thou ſhalt pleaſe to call her, ſhe 
may be received into everlaſting habitations. Give her 
grace to continue fincerely thankful to thee for the 
many favours thou haſt upon her, the ability, 
and inclination, and practice, to do good, and thoſe vir- 

tues 


ight have been publicly produced, although it had been fixed within 
— of matrimony. But the flaw which in Dr Swift's eye reduced 
the value of ſuch a jewel, was the ſervile ſtate of her father, who, as 
has been ſid before, was a menial ſervant to Sir William Temple. 
Ambition and pride will, at any time, conquer reaſon and juſtice ; 
and each larger degree of pride, like the larger fiſhes of prey, will de- 
vour all the leſs. Thus the vanity of boaſting ſuch a wife, was ſup» 
preſſed by the greater vanity of keeping free from a low alliance. 

Dr Swift and Mrs Johnſon continued the fame œconomy of life 
after marriage, which they had purſued before it. They lived in 
ſeparate houſes; he remained at the deanry, ſhe in lodgings at a di- 
ſtance from him, and on the other fide of the river Liffey. Nothi 

ed in their behaviour inconſiſtent with decorum, or 
limits of Platonic love. They converſed like friends; but they 
induſtriouſly took care to ſummon witneſſes of their converſation: A 
rule to which they adhered fo ſtrictly, that it would be difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to prove they had ever been together without ſome 
third perſon. 

A conduct fo extraordinary initſelf always gives room for various 

comments and reflections. But however unaccountable this renun- 
ciation of marriage rights might appear to the world, it certainly roſe 
not from any conſciouſneſs cf too near a conſanguinity between him 
and Mrs Johnſon, although the general voice of tame was willing to 
make them both the natural children of Sir William Temple. Iam 
perſuaded, that Dr Swift was not of that opinion ; becauſe the ſame 
falſe pride that induced him to deny the legitimate daughter of an 
obſcure ſervant, might have prompted him to own the natural 
daughter of io eminent a man as Sir William Temple. 
There are actions of which the true ſources will never be diſco- 
vered, This perhaps is one. I have told you the fact, in the man- 
ner I have received it from ſeveral of Swift's friends and relations ; 
and I mult leave you to make your own obſervations upon it. 

Lou may imagine, that a woman of Stella's delicacy muſt repine 
at ſuch an extraordinary fituation. The outward honours which ſhe 
received, are as frequently beſtowed upon a miſtreſs, as upon a wife; 
She was abſolutely virtuous; and yet was obliged to ſubmit to all 
the appearances of vice, except in the preſence of thoſe few 
who were witneſſes of the cautious manner in which ſhe lived with 
her huſband, who ſcorned even to be married like any other man. 

Inward anxiety affected by degrees the calmneſs of her mind, and 
the ſtrength of her body. She began to decline in her health, in the 
year 1724 ; and from the firſt ſymptoms of decay, * 
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tues which have procured the eſteem and love of her 
friends, and a moſt unſpotted name in the world. O 
God, thou diſpenſeſt thy bleſſings and thy puniſhments 
as it becometh infinite juſtice and mercy ; and fince. it 
was thy pleaſure to afflict her with a long, conſtant, 
weakly ſtate of health, make her truly ſenfble, that it 
was for very wiſe ends, and was largely made up to her 
in other bleſſings more valuable and leſs common. Con- 
tinue to her, O Lord, that firmneſs and conſtancy of 
mind, wherewith thou haſt moſt graciouſly endued her, 

with that contempt of worldly things and ya- 
nities, that ſhe hath ſhewn in the whole conduct of her 
life. O all-powerful Being, the leaſt motion of whoſe 
will can create or deſtroy a world ; pity us, the mourn- 


ful friends of thy diſtreſſed ſervant, who fink under the | 


weight of her preſent condition, and the fear of lofi 
the moſt valuable of our friends : reftore her to us, 6 
Lord, if it be thy gracious will, or inſpire us with con- 
ſtancy and reſignation, to ſupport ourſelves under fo 
heavy an affliction. Reſtore her, O Lord, for the ſake 
of thoſe poor, who, by loſing her, will be deſolate ; and 
thoſe ſick, who will not only want her bounty, but 
her care and tending ; or elſe, in thy mercy, raiſe up 
ſome other in her place, with equal diſpoſition, and bet- 
ter abilities. Leſſen, O Lord, we beſeech thee, her 
bodily pains, or give her a double ftrength of mind to 
ſupport them. Ard if thou wilt ſoon take her to thyſelf, 
turn our thoughts rather upon that felicity which we hope 
ſhe ſhall enjoy, than upon that unſpeakable lofs 
we ſhall endure. Let her memory be ever dear unto us; 


and the examp'e of her many virtues. as far as human | 


infirmity will admit, our conſtant imitation. Accept, 
O Lord, theſe prayers, poured from the very bottom 
of our hearts, in thy mercy, and for the merits of our 
bleſſed Saviour. Amen. 


than ſhrunk back in the deſcent ; tacitly pleaſed to find her foot- 

ſteps tending to that place where they neither marry, nor are given is 

marriage. She died towards the end of January 1727-8, abſolutely 

deſtroyed by the peculiarity of her fate; a fate which perhaps the 

could not have incurred by an alliance with any other perſon in the 
world. Orrery, : 

Seen further account of Stella in Dr Swift's life, prefixed to vol. 1. 
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Another, written Nov. 6. 1727. 


Merciful Father, who never afflicteſt thy children, 

but for their own good, and with juſt.ce, over 
which thy mercy always prevaileth, either to turn them 
to repentance, or to puniſh them in the preſent life, in 
order to reward them in a better ; take pity, we be- 
ſeech thee, upon this thy poor afflicted ſervant, lan- 
guiſhing ſo long and ſo grievouſly under the weight of 
thy hand. Give her ftrength, O Lord, to ſupport her 
weakneſs ; aad patience to endure her. pains, without 
repining at thy correction. Forgive every raſh and in- 
conſiderate expreſſion, which her anguith may at any 
time force from her tongue, while her heart continueth 
in an entire ſubmiſſion to thy will. Suppreſs in her, O 
Lord, all eager deſires of life, and leſſen her fears of 
death, by _ into her an humble, yet aſſured hope 
of thy mercy. Give her a fincere repentance for all her 
tranſgreſſions and omiſſions, and a firm reſolution to 


utmoſt, to obſerve all thy precepts. . We beſeech thee 
likewiſe to compoſe her x fa z and preſerve to her 
the uſe of her memory and reaſon, during the courſe of 
her ſickneſs. Give her a true conception of the vanity, 
folly, and wn gr, of all human things ; and 
ſtrengthen her ſo as to beget in her a ſincere love of 
thee in the midſt of her ſufferings. Accept, and impute 
all her good deeds, and forgive her all thoſe offences a- 
youu ee, which ſhe hath ſincerely repented of, or, 

rough the frailty of memory, hath forgot. And now, 
O Lord, we turn to thee in behalf of ourſelves, and the 
reſt of her ſorrow ful friends. Let not our grief afflict 
her mind, and thereby have aa ill effect on her preſent 
diſtemper. Forgive the ſorrow and weakneſs of thoſe 
among us, who fink under the grief and terror of loſing 
ſo dear and uſeful a friend. and pardon our 
moſt earneſt prayers and wiſhes for her longer continu- 
ance in this evil world, to do what thou art pleaſed to 


. F Mrs Johnſon, alia: Stella, died on the 28th of January follow- 
ing, in the 44th year ot her age. | 
Vor. VIII. 
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call thy ſervice, and is only her bounden duty; that 
ſhe may be ſtill a comfort to us, and to all others, who 
will want the benefit of her converſation, her advice, 
Her offices, or her charity. And fince thou haſt 
promiſed, that where two or three are rr toge- 
ther may _ 29 wilt be in Joon? midſt of them, to 

t their requeſt ; ious „grant to us who 
— — thy —_— co requeſts, which, in 
the utmoſt fincerity and earneſtneſs of our hearts, we 
Have now made in behalf of this thy diſtreſſed ſervant, 
and of ourſelves, may effectually be anſwered ; through 
the merits of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


Bons Mors de STELxL 1. 


Lady of my intimate acquaintance both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, in which laſt kingdom the lived 
from the eighteenth year of her age, twenty - ſix years, 
had the moſt and fineſt accompliſhments of any perſon 
Jever knew of either ſex. It was obſerved by all her 
acquaintance, that ſhe never failed in company to ſay 
the beſt thing that was ſaid, whoever was by; yet her 
companions were uſually perſons of the beſt underſtand- 
ing in the kingdom. Some of us, who were her neareſt 
friends, lamented that we never wrote down her re- 
marks, and what the French call bons mots. I will re- 
colle& as many as I can remember. 

We were diverting ourſelves at a play called What is 
it like ? One perſon is to think, and the reſt, without 
knowing the thing, to ſay what it is like. The thing 
thought on was the ſpleen : ſhe had ſaid it was like an 
oyſter ; and gave her reaſon immediately, becauſe it is 
removed by taking ſteel inwardly. | 

Dr Sheridan, * ſquandered more than he could af- 
ford, took out his purſe as he fat by the fire, and found 
it was very hot : ſhe faid, the reaſon was, that his mo- 
ney burnt in his pocket. 

She called to her ſervants to know what ill ſmell was 
in the kitchen ? they anſwered, they were making 
matches; Well, ſaid ſhe, I have heard matches Le. + 
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made in heaven; but, by the brimſtone, one would 
think they were made in hell. 

After the had been eating ſome ſweet thing, a little 
of it happened to ſtick on her lips: a gentleman told 
her of it, and offered to lick it off; ſhe taid, No, Sir, I 
thank you, I have a tongue of my own. 

In the late King's time, a gentleman aſked Jervas the 
painter, where he lived in London? he anſwered, Next 
door to the King, (for his houſe was near St James's). 
The other wondering how that could be; ſhe ſaid, You 
mifiake Mr Jervas, for he only means next door to the 

ien of a king. 

A gentleman who had been very filly and pert in her 
company, at laſt began to grieve at remembering the 
loſs of a child lately dead. A biſhop fitting by com- 
forted him, that he ſhould be eaſy, becauſe the child 
was gone to heaven. No, my Lord, faid ſhe, that is it 
which moſt grieves him, becauſe he is ſure never to ſee 
his child there. | 

Having ſeen ſome letters writ by a king in a very 
= hand, and ſome perſons wondering at them, ſhe 
n 'it confirmed the old ſaying, That kings had long 

ds. # | 
8 * 5 1 2 punning, intending to fell a 
in, faid, he had made a v - Some 
aſked what it was? He 2 The other 
taking offence, ſhe inſiſted the Doctor was in the right; 
for every body knew that punning was his blind fide. 

When the was extremely ill, her phyficians faid, Ma- 
dam, you are near the bottom of the hill, but'we will 
endeavour to get you up again. She anſwered, Doctor, 
1 fear I ſhall be out of breath before I get up to the top. 
A dull parſon talking of a very ſmart thing faid to an- 
Other parſon as he came out of the pulpit, he was ham- 
mering a long time, but could not remember the jeſt: 
ſhe being impatient, ſaĩd I remember it very well, for 
1 was there, and the words were theſe : Sir, you have 
been blundering at a ſtory this half-hour, and can neither 
make head nor tail of it. 

A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance, who 
affected ſmartneſs and repartee, was aſked by ſome of 
the company, how his 9 came to be fo dirty ? He was 
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at a loſs ; but ſhe ſolved the difficulty, by ſaying, The 


Doctor's nail's grew dirty by { * l 
A ſent her a vial corked ; it had 
a brim, and a label of paper about its neck. What 


is that, ſaid ſhe, Ar The ridiculous 
reſemblance, and the of the queſtion, ſet us 
all a-laughing. 


TrouvcnTs on Variovs Susis. 


Lr penned with the utmoſt eare and exactneſs, and 

; in the vulgar language, are often perverted to 

on, x eh why ſhould we wonder that the 
e is 6 

Although men are accuſed for not knowing theit 
weakneſs, = perhaps as few know their own ſtrength. 
A man ſeeing a waſp creeping into a vial filled with 
honey, that was hung on a fruit-tree, ſaid thus: Why, 
thou ſottiſh animal, art thou mad to go into the vial, 
where you ſee many hundred of your kind there dying 
before you? The reproach is juſt, anſwered the waſp ; 
but not from you men, who are ſo far from taking ex- 
ample by other people's follies, that you will not take 
warning by your own. If, after falling ſeveral times 
into this vial, and eſcaping by chance, I fall in a- 
gain, I ſhould then but reſemble you. 

An old miſer kept a tame jackdaw, that uſed to ſteal 
piecesof money, and hide them in a hole ; which the 
cat obſerving, aſked, why he would hoard up thoſe 
round ſhining things that he could make no uſe of ? 
Why, faid the jack-daw, my maſter has a whole cheſt- 
ful, and makes no more uſe of them than I. 

Men are contented to be laughed at for their wit, 
but not for their folly. 

If the men of wit and genius would reſolve neyer to 
complain in their works of critics and detractors, rhe 
next age would not know that they ever had any. 


F Theſe Thewgbtr, and the Bent mots de Stella, ſeem to be part of 
Sheridan”: collection of Concer i 7176, and Bins mats, mentioned in 


ter 128. 
After 
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Aſter all the maxims and ſyſtems of trade and com. 
merce, a ſtander-by would think the affairs of the world 
were moſt ridiculouſly contrived. | 

There are few countries, which, if well cultivated, 
would not ſupport double the number of their inhabi- 
tants, and yet fewer, where one third part of the people 
are not extremely ſtinted, even in the neceſſaries of lite. 
I ſend out twenty barrels of corn, which would main- 
tain a family in bread for a year, and I bring back in re- 
turn a veſſel of wine, which half a dozen good fellows 


would drink in leſs than a month, at the expence of 
their health and reaſon. | 


A motto for the Jeſuits : 

Que regio in terris naſtri non plena laboris ? 

A man would have but few ſpectators, if he offered to 
ew for three-pence how he could thruſt a red-hot iron 
into a barrel of gunpowder, and it ſhould not take fire f. 

2gery, Whether churches are not dormitories of the 
living as well as of the dead ? | 

Harry Killegrew faid. to Lord Wharton, You 
« would not ſwear at that rate, if you thought you 
« were doing God honour.” 

A copy of verſes kept in the cabinet, and only ſhewn 
to a few friends, is like a Virgil much ſought after and 
admired ; but when printed and publiſhed, is like a com- 
mon whore, whom any body may purchaſe for half a 
crown. 

Lewis XIV. of France ſpent his life in turning a good 
name into a great. 

Since the union of divinity and humanity is the great 
article of our religion, it is odd to ſee ſome cle 
in their writings of divinity wholly devoid of humanity. 

The Epicureans began to ſpread at Rome in the em- 
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pire of Auguſtus, as the Socinians, and even the Epicu- 
reans too did in England towards the end of King 
ö Charles II's reign; which is reckoned, though very ab- 


: ſurdly, our Auguſtan age. They both ſeem to be cor- 


ruptions occaſioned by luxury and peace, and by polite- 
neſs beginning to decline. 


#1 T See The wonder of wonders, in vol.4. p. 336 . 1 
; | N 3 Sometimes 1 
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Sometimes I read a book with pleaſure, and deteſt 
the author. 


At a bookſeller's ſhop, ſome time ago, I ſaw a book 


with this title, Poems by the author of the Choice . Not 
enduring to read a dozen lines, I aſked the company 
with me, whether they had ever ſeen the book or heard 
of the poem from whence the author denominated him- 


ſelf ; they were all as ignorant as I. But I find it com- 


mon with theſe ſmall dealers in wit and learning, to 

ive themſelves a title from their firſt: adventure, as Don 
Quixote uſually did from his laſt. This ariſeth from 
that great importance which every man ſuppoſeth him- 
ſelf to be of. 

One Dennis, commonly called tbe critic, who had 
writ a three-penny pamphlet againſt the power of 
France, being in the country, and hearing of a Frenclr 
privateer hovering about the coaſt, although he were 
twenty mites from the ſea, fled to town, and told his 
friende, they need not wonder at his haſte ; for the King 
of France having got intelligence where he was, had 
ſent a privateer on purpoſe to catch him . 

Dr Gee, prebendary of Weſtminſter, who had writ 2 
ſmall paper againſt Popery, being obliged to travel for 
his health, affected to diſguiſe his perſon, and change hiz 
name, as he paſſed through Portugal, Spain, and Italy; 
telling all the Engliſh he met, that he was afraid of be- 
ing murdered, or put into the inquiſition. He was act- 
ing the ſame farce at Paris, till Mr Prior (who was then 
ſecretary to the embaſſy) quite diſconcerted the Doctor, 
by maliciouſly diſcovering the ſecret, and offering to en- 
gage body for body, that not a creature would hurt him 
or had ever heard of him or his pamphlet. 

A chambermaid to a lady of my acquaintance, thirty 
miles from London, had the very ſame turn of thought. 
When talking with one of her fellow-ſervants, ſhe ſaid, 
«* hear it is all over London already, that | am going 
© to leave my = And ſo had a footman, who be- 
ing newly married, deſired his comrade to tell him free- 
Iy what the town faid of it. 


+ The Rev. Mr Pomfret, a diſſenting miniſter. | 
1 See A account of the phrenzy of Fobn Dennis, in vol. 5. 8 
| cn 
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When ſomebody was telling a certain great miniſter, 
that people were diſcontented ; © Poh,” ſaid he, halt 
a dozen fools are prating in a' coffee-houſe, and pre- 
ſently think their own noiſe about their ears is made 
* by the world.” 

The death of a private man is generally of ſo little 
importance to the world, that it cannot be a thing of 
great importance in itſelf; and yet I do not obſerve, 
from the practice of mankind, that either phiſoſophy or 
nature Have ſufficiently armed us againſt the fears which 
attend it. Neither do I find any thing able to reconcile 
us to it, but extreme pain, ſhame, or deſpair ; for po- 
verty, impriſonment, ili fortune, grief, ſickneſs, and 
old age, do generally fail. 

\W hence comes the cuſtom of bidding a woman look 
upon her apron ſtrings to find an excuſe? Was it not 
from the apron of fig-leaves worn by Eve, when the co- 
vered herſelf,” and was the firſt of her ſex who made a 
bad excuſe, for eating the forbidden fruit ? 

I never wonder to ſee men wicked, but I often won- 
der to ſee them not aſhamed. 3 

Do not we fee how eaſily we pardon our own actions 
and paſſions, and the very infirmities of our bodies ; why 
"7 it be wonderſul to find us pardon our own dul- 
neſs ? 

Dignity and ſtation, or great riches, are in ſome ſort 
neceflary to old men, in order to keep the younger at a 
diſtance, who are otherwiſe too apt to inſult them upon 
the ſcore of their age. 

There is no vice or folly that requires ſo much nicety 
and ſkill to manage, as vanity ; nor any which by ill 
management makes ſo contemptible a figure. 

Obſervation is an old man's memory. 

Politics are nothing but corruptions, and are conſe- 
quently of no uſe to a good king or a good miniſtry ; 
for which reaſon all courts are fo full of politics. 

Cloquence ſmooth and cutting, is like a razor whetted 
with oil. 

Imaginary evils ſoon become real ones, by indulging 
our refletions on them ; as he who in a melancholv 
fancy fees ſomething like a face on the wall or the wain- 
ſcot, can, by two or three touches with a lead pencil, 
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make it lock viſible, and agreeing with what be fan. 


cied. 

Men of parts are often unfortunate in the ma- 
nagement of public buſineſs, becauſe — are apt to go 
out of the common road, by the quickneſs of their ima- 
gination. This I once faid to my Lord Bolingbroke, 
and defired he would obſerve, that the clerks in his of- 
fice uſed a fort of ivory knife with a blunt edge, to divide 
a ſheet of paper, which never failed to cut it even, only 
requiring a ſtrong hand ; whereas, if they ſhould make 
uſe of a ſharp penknife, the ſharpneſs would make it 
go often out of the creaſe, and disfigure the paper. 

He wvho does not provide for bis own houſe, St Paul ſays, 
15 _ than an infidel. And I think, he who provides 
only for his own houſe, is juſt equal with an infidel. 

Jealouſy, like fire, may fhrivel up horns, but it makes 
them Rink. 

A footman's hat ſhould fly off to every body ; and 
therefore Mercury, who was Jupiter's footman, had 
wings faſtened to his cap. | 

When a man pretends love, but courts for money, he 
Fs like 4 juggier, who conjures away your milling, aud 
conveys ſomething very indecent under the hat. 

All panegyrics are mingled with an infuſion of poppy. 

I have known men happy enough at ridicule, who, 
upon grave ſubjects, were perfectly ſtupid ; of which Dr 
Echard of Cambridge, who writ The content of the clergy, 
was a great inftance- 

One top of Parnaſſus was ſacred to Bacchus, the other 
to Apollo. 

Matriznony hath many children; Repentance, Diſ- 
cord, Poverty, Jealouſy, Sickneſs, Spleen, Loathing, &c. 

Viſion is the art of ſeeing things inviſible. 

The two maxims of any great mar at court are, Al- 
ways to keep his countenance ; and, Never to keep his 
word. | | 

I aſked a poor man how he did ? He faid, he was like 
a waſhball, always in decay. 

Hippocrates, aph. 32- fe. 6. obſerves, that ſtuttering 
people are always ivje& to a looſeneſs. I wiſh phyſi- 
cians had povrer to remove the protuſion of words in 
many pecpie to the inferior parts. 4 
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A man dreamed he was a cuckold ; a friend told him 
it was a bad ſign, becauſe when a dream is true, Virgil 
ſays it paſſes — the horned gate. 

Love is a flame; and therefore we ſay, beauty is at- 
tractive; becauſe phyſicians obſerve that fire is a great 

wer. 

Gris the moſt honourable name among the Romans; 
a citizen, a word of contempt among us. 

A lady who had gallantries and ſeveral children, told 
her huſband, he was like the auſtere man, who reaped 
where he did not ſow. | 

We read that an aſs's head was fold for eighty pieces 
of ſilver; they have been lately fold ten thouſand times 
dearer, and yet they were never more plentiful. 

— complain the cards are ill ſhuffled, till I have a 

Very few men do properly live at preſent, but are pro- 
3 live another time. 

When I am reading a book, whether wiſe or filly, it 
ſeems to me to be alive, and talking to me. 

Whoever live at a different end of the town from me, 
J look upon as perſons out of the world, and only my- 
ſelf, and the ſcene about me to be in it. 

When 1 was young, I thought all the world, as well 
as myſelf, was wholly taken up in diſcourſing upon the 
laſt new play. 

My Lord Cromarty, after fourſcore, went to his coun- 
try-houſe in Scotland, with a reſolution to ſtay fix years 
there, and live thriftily, in order to ſave up money, that 
he might ſpend in London. 

It is ſaid of the horſes in the viſion, that their er 
was in their mouths and in their tails. What is faid of 
horſes in the viſion, in reality may be faid of women. 

Elephants are always drawn ſmaller than the life, but 
a flea always larger. 

When old folks tell us of many paſſages in their youth 
between them and their company, we are apt to think 
how much happier thoſe times were than the preſent. 

Why does the elder ſiſter dance barefoot, when the 
younger is married before her ? Is it not that ſhe may 
appear ſhorter, and conſequently be thought younger 
than the bride ? 
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No man will take counſel, but every man will take 
money; therefore money 1s better than counſel. 

I never yet knew a wag (as the term is) who was not 
a dunce. Ms | 

A perſon reading to me a dull poem of his own mak- 
ing, I prevailed on him to ſcratch out fix lines toge- 
ther ; in turning over the leaf, the ink being wet, it 
marked as many lines on the other fide ; whereof the 

t complaining, I bid him be eaſy, for it would be 
— if thoſe were out too. 

At Windfor I was obſerving to my Lord Bolingbroke, 
that the tower where the maids of honour lodged (who 
at that time were not very handſome) was much fre- 
22 with crows. My Lord faid, it was becauſe they 
Ccarrion. . 


The SToxy of the IV Ibu D LaDy. 
Written by herſelf. | 
In a Letter to her FAIE x0. 
With his Ans w R. 


S I R, 


Bias ruined by the inconſtancy and unkindneſs of 3 
lover, I hope a true and plain relation of my mit- 
fortunes may be of uſe and warning to credulous maids, 
never to put too much truſt in deceitful men. 

A gentleman * in the neighbourhood had two mi- 
ſtreſſes, another and myſelf 1; and he pretended ho- 
nourable love to us both. Qur three houſes ſtood pretty 
near one another. His was parted from mine by a ri- 
ver 1. and trom my rival's by an old broken wall |. 
But before I enter into the particulars of this gentle- 
man's hard uſage of me, I will give a very juſt impar- 
tial character of my rival and myſelf. 


England. I ThelIriſh lea: 
F Scotland and Ireland. The Pidts wall. 
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As to her perſon, ſhe is tall and lean, and very ill 
ſhaped ; ſhe hath bad features, and a worſe complexion ; 
ſhe hath a ſtinking breath, and twenty ill ſmells about 
her beſides ; which are yet more unſufferable, by her 
natural ſluttiſhneſs ; for ſhe is always louſy, and never 
without the itch. As to her other qualities, ſhe hath 
no reputation either for virtue, honeſty, truth, or man- 
ners: and it is no wonder, conſidering what her edu- 
cation hath been. Scolding and curſing are her com- 
mon converſation. To ſum up all ; ſhe is poor and beg- 
garly, and gets a ſorry maintenance by pilfering where- 
ever ſhe comes. As for this gentleman, who is now ſo 
fond of her, ſhe ſtill beareth him an invincible hatred ; 
revileth him to his face, and raileth at him in all com- 
panies. Her houſe is frequented by a company of rogues, 
and thieves, and pick-pockets, whom ſhe encourageth 
to rob his henrooſts, ſteal his corn and cattle, and do 
him all manner of miſchief. She hath been known to 
come at the head of theſe raſcals, and beat her lover un- 
til he was ſore from head to foot, and then force him to 
pay for the trouble ſhe was at. Once, attended with a 
crew of raggamuffins, ſhe broke into his houſe, turned 
all things topſy-turvy, and then ſet it on fire. At the 
ſame time ſhe told ſo many lies among his ſervants, that 
it ſet them all by the ears, and his poor ſteward* was 
knocked on the head ; for which I think, and fo doth 
all the country, that ſhe ought to be anſwerable. To 
conclude her character: She 1s of a different religion, be- 
ing a Preſbyterian of the moſt rank and virulent kind, 
and conſequently having an inveterate hatred to the 
church ; yet I am ſure, I have been always told, that 
in marriage there ought to be an union of minds as well 
as of perſons. 

I will now give my own character; and ſhall do it in 
tew words, and with modeſty and truth. 

I was reckoned to be as handſome as any in our neigh- 
bourhood, until I became pale and thin with grief and 
ill uſage. I am ſtill fair enough, and have, I think, no 
very ill teature about me. They that fee me now, will 
hardly allow me ever to have had any great ſhare of 


®* Charles I. 
beauty; 
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beauty ; for, beſides being ſo much altered, I go always 
mobbed, and in an undreſs, as well out of neglect, as 
indeed for want of cloaths to appear in. I might add 
to all this, that I was born to a good eſtate, although 
it now turneth to little account, under the oppreſſions 
I endure, and hath been the true cauſe of all my miſ- 
fortunes. 


Some years ago this gentleman taking a fancy either 
to my perſon or fortune, made his es to me 3 
which, being then young and fooliſh, I too readily ad- 
mitted. He ſeemed to uſe me with ſo much tenderneſs, 
and his converſation was ſo engaging, that all my 
conſtancy and virtue were too ſoon overcome ; and, to 
dwell no longer upon a theme that cauſeth ſuch bitter 
refleftions, I muſt confeſs with ſhame, that I was un- 
done by the common arts praftiſed upon all eaſy credu- 
Jous virgins, half by force, and half by conſent, after 
ſolemn vows and proteſtations of marriage. When he 
had once got poſſeſſion, he ſoon began to play the uſual 
part of a too fortunate lover, affecting on all occaſions 
to ſhew his authority, and to act like a conqueror. Firſt, 
he found fault with the government of my family, which 
I grant was none of the conſiſting of ignorant illi 
rerate creatures ; for at that time I knew but little of 
the world. In compliance to him, therefore, I — 
to fall into his ways and methods of _ I conſented 
that his ſteward ſhould govern my houſe, and have li- 
berty to employ an under-ſteward t, who ſhould receive 
his directions. My lover proceeded farther turning away 
ſeveral old ſervants and tenants, and ſupplying me with 
others from his own houſe. Theſe grew ſo domineerin 
and unreaſonable, that there was no quiet, and I he 
of nothing but perpetual quarrels z which, although I 
could not poſſibly help, yet my lover laid all the blame 
and puniſhment upon me; and, upon every falling out, 
ſtill turned away more of my people, and ſupplied me 
in their ſtead with a number of fellows and dependents 


of his own, whom he had no other way to provide for. 


Overcome by love, and to avoid noiſe and contention, I 
yielded to all his uſurpations ; and finding it in vain to 


+ Lord Lieutenant. 
reſiſt, 
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reſiſt, I thought it my beſt policy, to make my court to 
my new ſervants, draw them to my intereſts, I fed 
them from my own table with the beſt I had, put my 
new tenants on the choice of my land, and treated 
them all fo kindly, that they began to love me as well 
as their maſter. In proceſs of time all my old ſervants 
were gone, and [I had not a creature about me, nor 
above one 11e! — 4 — 85 _ of his chu- 
ſing; yet] e u ntle uſage, to brin 
— the teſt part of them to — ke When ns 
lover obſerved this, he began to alter his language ; and 
to thoſe who inquired about me, he would anſwer, that 
IT was an old dependent upon his family, whom he had 
placed on ſome concerns of his own ; and he began to 
uſe me 2 neglecting by degrees all common 
civility in his behaviour. I ſhall never forget the { 

he made me one morning, which he delivered with all 
the gravity in the world. He put me in mind of the 
vaſt obligations I = under to him, in ſending me ſo 
many of his people for my own good, and to teach me 
manners: that it had coſt him ten times more than I was 
worth to maintain me : that it had been much better for 
him if I had been damned, or burnt, or ſunk to the bot- 
tom of the ſea : that it was but reaſonable I ſhould ftrain 
myſelf as far as I was able, to reimburſe him ſome of his 
ch that, from henceforward, he expected his word 
ſhould be a law to me in all things : that I muſt main- 
tain a pariſh-watch againſt thieves and robbers, and give 
falaries to an overſeer, a conſtable, and others, of 
his own chuſing, whom he would ſend from time to 
time to be ſpies upon me: that, to enable me the better 
in ſupporting theſe expences, my tenants ſhall be obli- 
ged to carry all their goods croſs the river, to his own 
town-market, and pay toll on both fides, and then fell 
them at half value. But becauſe we were a naſty ſort of 
people, and that he could not endure to touch any 
thing we had a hand in, and likewiſe, becauſe he wanted 
wan to employ his own folks, therefore we muſt ſend 
all our goods to his market juſt in their naturals ; the 
milk immediately from the cow, without making it into 
cheeſe and butter; the corn in the ear; the graſs as it is 
mowed ; the wool as it cometh from the ſheep's _ 
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and bring the fruit upon the branch, that he might net 
be obliged to eat it after our filthy hands : that, if a 
tenant carried but a piece of bread and cheeſe to eat by 
the way, or an inch of worſted to mend his ſtockings, 
he ſhould forfeit his whole parcel : and becauſe a com- 
pany of rogues uſually plied on the river between us, 
who often robbed my tenants of their goods and boats, 
he ordered a waterman of his to guard them, whoſe 
manner was, to be out of the way until the poor wretches 
were plundered ; then to overtake the thieves, and ſeize 
all as lawful prize to his maſter and himſelf. It would 
be endleſs to repeat a hundred other hardſhips he hath 

ut upon me ; but it is a general rule, that whenever he 
imagines the ſmalleſt advantage will redound to one of 
his footboys, by any new oppreſſion of me and my 
whole family and eſtate, he never diſputeth it a moment. 
All this hath rendered me fo very inſignificant and con- 
temptible at home, that ſome ſervants, to whom I pay 
the greateſt wages, and many tenants, who have the 
moſt beneficial leaſes, are gone over to live with him; 
yet I am bound to continue their wages, and pay their 
rents: by which means one third part of my whole in- 
come is fpent on his eſtate, and above another third by 
his tolls and markets; and my poor tenants are fo ſunk 
and impoveriſhed, that, inſtead of maintaining me fuit- 
ably to my quality, they can hardly find me cloaths to 
keep me warm, or provide the common neceſſaries af 
life for themſelves. 

Matters being in this poſture between me and my lo- 
ver ; I received intelligence, that he had been for ſome 
time making very preſſing overtures of marriage to my 
rival, until there happened ſome miſunderſtandings be- 
tween them. She gave him ill words, and threatened to 
break off all commerce with him. He, on the other 
fide, having either acquired courage by his triumphs over 
me, or ſuppoſing her as tame a fool as I, thought at 
firſt to carry it with a high hand ; but hearing at the 
ſame time, that ſhe had thoughts of making ſome private 
propoſals to join with me againſt him, and doubting, 
with very good reaſon, that I would readily accept 
them, he ſeemed very much diſconcerted. This I thought 
was a proper occahon to thew tome great example of gg- 
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neroſity and love; and fo, without further conſiderations 
1 ſent him word, that hearing there was like to be a 
uarrel between him and my rival, notwithſtanding all 
t had paſſed, and without binding him to any condi- 
tions in my own favour, I would ſtand by him, againſt 
her and all the world, while Thad a penny in my purſe, 


or a petticoat to pawn. This meſſage was ſubſcribed by 


all my chief tenants ; and proved ſo powerful, that my 
rival immediately grew more tractable upon it. The 
reſult of which was, that there is now a treaty of mar- 
riage + concluded between them, the wedding-cloaths 


_are bought, and nothing remaineth but to perform the 


ceremony, which is put off for ſome days, becauſe they 
deſign it to be a public wedding. And to reward my 
love, conſtancy, and generoſity, he hath beſtowed on 
me the office of being ſempſtreſs to his grooms and foot- 
men, which Iam forced to accept or ſtarve. Yet, in 
the midſt of this my fituation, I cannot but have ſome 
pity for this deluded man, to caſt himſelf away on an 
infamous creature ; who, whatever ſhe pretendeth, I 


can prove, would at this very minute rather be a whore 
to a certain as man, that ſhall be nameleſs, if ſhe might 


have her will. For my part, I think, and fo doth all the 
country too, that the man is poſſeſſed ; at leaſt none of 
us are able to imagine what he can poſſibly ſee in her, 
unleſs ſhe hath bewitched him, or given him ſome powe 
dere 

I amfſure I never ſought this alliance; and you can 
bear me witneſs, that I might have had other matches: 
nay, if I were lightly diſpoſed, I could ſtill perhaps have 
offers, that ſome, who hold their heads higher, would 
be glad to accept. But alas! I never had any ſuch wie- 
ked thought ; all I now defire is, only to enjoy a little 
quiet, to be free from the perſecutions of this unreaſon- 
able man, and that he will let me manage my own little 
fortune to the beſt advantage ; for which I will under- 
take to pay him a conſiderable penſion every year, much 
more conſiderable than what he now gets by his oppreſ- 
fions ; for he muſt needs find himſelf a loſer at laſt, 
when he hath drained me and my tenants ſo dry, that 


+ Treaty of union, 
we 
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we ſhall not have a y for him or ourſelves. There 
is one impoſition of his I had almoſt forgot, which I 
think infufferable, and will to you, ot any rea- 
ſonable perſon, whether it be ſo or not. I told you be- 
fore, that, by an old compact, we agreed to have the 
ſame ſteward ; at which time I conſented likewiſe to re- 
late my family and eſtate by the ſame method with 
im, which he then ſhewed me written down in form, 
and I approved of. Now, the turn he thinks fit to give 
this compact of ours is very extraordinary; for he pre- 
tends, that whatever orders he ſhall think fit to preſcribe 
for the future in his family, he may, if he will, compel 
mine to obſerve them, without aſking my advice, or 
hearing my reaſons, So that I muſt not make a leaſe 
without his conſent, or give any directions for the well 
- governing of my family, but what he countermands 
whenever he pleaſeth. This leaveth me at ſuch confu- 
fion and uncertainty, that my ſervants khpow not when 
to obey me, and my tenants although many of them be 
very well inclined, ſeem quite at a loſs. 
ut I am too tedious upon this melancholy ſubject; 
which, however, I hope you will forgive, ſince the 
happineſs of my whole life dependeth upon it. I defire 
you will think a while, and give your beſt advice what 
meaſures I ſhall take with prudence, juſtice, courage, 
and honour, to protect my liberty and fortune againſt 
the hardſhips and ſeverities I lie under from that unki 
inconftant man. 


The Answenr to the InjunreD LA Dv. 


Mapan, 
I Have received your Ladyſhip's letter, and carefully 
conſidered every part of it ; and ſhall give you my 
Opinion how you ought to proceed for your own ſecuri- 
. But, firſt, I muſt beg leave to tell your Ladyſhip, 
that you were guilty of an unpardonable weakneſs t'other 
day, in making that offer to your lover, of ſtanding by 
him in any quarrel he might have with your rival. You 


know very well, that ſhe began to apprehend he os de- 
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ſigus of uſing her as he had done you; and common 
prudence might have direQed you, rather to have enter- 
ed into ſome meaſures with her for joining againſt him, 
until he might at leaſt be brought to ſome reaſonable 
terms : but your invincible hatred to that lady hath car- 
ried your reſentments ſo high, as to be the cauſe of 
your ruin, Yet if you pleaſe to confider, this averſion 
of yours began a good while before ſhe became your ri- 
val, and was taken up by you and your family in a fort 
of compliment to your lover, who formerly had a yu 
abhorrence for her. It is true, fince that time you have 
ſuffered very much by her incroachments upon your 


eſtate, but the never pretended to govern or direct you: 
| and now you have drawn a new enemy upon yourſelf ; 


for I think you may count upon all the ill offices ſhe can 
poſſibly do you by her credit with her huſband ; where- 
as, if inſtead of __ declaring againſt her, without 
any provocation, you had but fat ſtill a while, and faid 


nothing, that gentleman would have leſſened his ſeverity 


to you out of perfect fear. This weakneſs of yours you 
call generofity ; but I doubt there was more in the 


* * 


matter. In mort, Madam, I have good reaſons to think 
you were betrayed to it by the pernicious counſels of 
ſome about you : for, to my certain knowledge, ſeveral 
of your tenants and ſervants, to whom you have been 
kind, are as arrant raſcals as any in the country. 

I cannot but obſerve what a mighty difference there is 
in one particular between your Ladyſhip and your rival. 
Having yielded up your perſon, you thought nothing 
elſe worth defending ; and therefore you will not now 
inſiſt upon thoſe wy conditions for which you yielded 
at firſt. But your Ladyſhip cannot be ignorant, that 
ſome years ſince your rival did the ſame thing, and up- 
on no conditions at all ; nay, this 2 kept her as 
a miſs, and yet made her pay for her very diet and 
lodging. But, it being at a time when he had no ſtew- 
ard, and his family out of order, ſhe ſtole away, and 
hath now got the trick very well known among the wo- 
men of the town, to grant a man the favour over night, 
and the next day have the impudence to deny it to his 
But it is too late to reproach you with any for- 


mer overſights, which cannot now be rectiſied. 1 * 
2 
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the matters of fact, as you relate them, are true and 
fairly repreſented. My advice therefore is this : Get 
your tenants together as ſoon as you conveniently can, 
and make them agree to the following reſolutions. 

Firſt, That your family and tenants have no depen- 
dence upon the ſaid gentleman, further than by the old 
agreement, which. obligeth you to have the ſame ſtew- 
ard, and to regulate your houſhold by fuch methods as. 
you ſhall both agree to. 

Secondly, That you will not carry your goods to the 
market of his town, unleſs you pleaſe, nor be hindered 
trom carrying them any where elle. 

Thirdly, That the ſervants you pay wages to, ſhall 
live at home, or forfeit their places. 

Fourthiy, That whatever leaſe you make to a tenant, 
it ſhall not be in his power to break it. 

It he will agree to theſe articles, I adviſe you to con- 
tribute as largely as you can to all charges ot pariſh and. 
county, | 
l can aſſure you, ſeveral of that gentleman's ableſt te- 
nants and ſervants are againſt his ſevere uſage of you, 
and would be glad of an occaſion to convince the reſt of 
their error, if you will not be wanting to yourſelf. 

If the gentleman refuſes theſe juſt and reaſonable of- 
ters, pray let me know it, and perhaps I may think of 
ſomething elſe that will be more effectual. 


M. DA M, 


Yaur Ladhſbip's, &c. 


A co ffdtion of four phyſicians upon a lord 
that was dying. 


Firſt Doctor. | by his honor fic ? Præ lætus felis puls. It 

do es beat veris loto de. ; 

Second Doctor. No notis as qui caſſire vel fel tu metn 
it. Inde edit is as faſtas an alarum, ora ſire bellat nite. 
Third Door. It is veri hi. *Y 

Fourth Doctor. Noto contra dictu in mi juge mentitis 

vert 
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veri loto de. It is as orto maladi ſum callet. Here e 
rer id octo reti reſto a par lori na mel an coli poſt ure. 
Fi Door. It is a me gri mas I opi ne. 

Second Doctor. No doo rite quit fora quin fi. Heris 
a plane ſim tomo fit. Sorites Para celſus: piz re adit, 

Firſt Doctor. Nono doctor I ne ver quo te aqua caſu do. 

Second Doctor. Sum arſo: mi autoris no ne. 

Third Doctor. No quare lingat pra fenti des ire. His 
honor is fic offa colli caſure as i fit here. 

Fourth Ductor. It is æther an atro phi ora colli caſu 
ſed. Ire membri re ad it in doctor me ades eſſe, here 
Itis. 

8 Doctor. I ne ver re ad apage init, no re ver in 
tendit. | 

Second Doctor. Fer ne lis offa qui te deferent noti o 
nas | here. 

Firft Doctar. Notis ab ludi fluxit is veri plene. 

Second Doctor. I fitis a fluxit me re qui re ac lis ter. 

Third Door. | a ver his caſis veuere a laſh dio 
ver edit in as hanc cor; an da poli pus in his no ie. An 
di fit be as i cetis, ago no rea me en ſue. 

Firſt Doctor. It is ad ange rus caſas ani. 

Fourth Doctor. I mus tellure alitis ago uti humor in 
his belli. Hi ſto macto is empti. 

Fin Doctor. It me bea pluri i; avo meti 
per fora manat his age. 

Second Doctor. Ure par donat preſenti des ire; his dis 
eas 1s a cataride Clare it. 

Third Doctor. Atlas tume findit as tone in his quid 
ntes, | 

Fourth Door. It is alea pro fi fora utiſe. Pra hos 
his a poti cari? can tu tellus. Ab lis ter me bene ceſſa ri- 
lum decens. It is as urem edi in manicas es. 

Third Doctor. I findit iſto late tot hinc offa rem edi; 
fori here his honor is de ad. 

Second Doctor. His time is cum. 

Firft Doctor. Is it trudo ut hinc ? 

Fourth Doctor. It is verĩ certa in. His par is belli to 
lingo ut foris de partu re. 
bird Doctor. Næ, i fis ecce lens is de ad lætus en 
dum apri eſto prz foris ſole, His honor has bina cats 
liquor a de iſti here. 
| Fir 


s veri pro 
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Fin Doctor. Alor dis ſum times as tingi as an uſu reris; © 

Second Door. A pi ſtolis alligo time a verbi mi at en 
dans fora forte nite. 

Third Doctor. O mei ne vera tendo na nil ordinis fic 
nes ani more. 

Fourth Doctor. Api ſtolis ne a quin in a nil ordo ſis qua 
liti ; ſum pes fore times more. It iſtos mala fito a doc - 
tor o fis hic. 

Second Door Lætus fitis time. 

Firft Doctor. Abigo ditis hi time inde editis forus alto 
fallas campe ringo fas faſtas arato ut offa da iri ; fori fe- 
ra bea tinge veri minute; bimi ſolido. His lac quis, an 
das turdis auſſi ſto ut valet is rea di forus. 


Second Doctor. Ali feris ab aſt in a do, fori here ano is 
at adis ſtans. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


For the honour of the Kincpom of IaZLIAUNp: 


His is to inform the public, that a gentleman of 
long ftudy, obſervation, and experience, hath 
employed himſelt for ſeveral years in making collections 
of facts, relating to the conduct of diwvines, phyficians, 
lawyers, foldiers, merchants, traders, and eſquires ; con- 
taining an hiſtorical account of the moſt remarkable cor- 
ruptions, frauds, oppreſſions, knaveries, and Fries ; 
wherein the names of all the perſons concerned ſhall be 
' Inſerted at full length, with ſome account of their fami- 
lies and ſtations. 

But, whereas the ſaid gentleman cannot complete his 
hiſtory without ſome aſſiſtance from the public, he hum- 
bly defires, that all perſons who have any memoirs, or 
accounts, relating to themſelves, their families, their 
friends, or acquaintance, which are well atteſted, and 
fitto enrich the work, will pleaſe to ſend them to the 
printer of this advertiſement : and if any of the ſaid per- 
ſons who are diſpoſed to ſend materials, happen to live 
in the country, it is deſired the it letters may be either 
franked, or the polt paid. This 
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This collection is to commence with the year 1700, 
and be continued to the preſent year 1738. The work 
is to be intitled, The author's critical hiſtary of his own 
times. 

It is intended to be printed by ſubſcription, in a large 
octavo; each volume to contain five hundred facts, and 
to de ſold for a Britiſh crown. The author propoſeth 
that the whole work (which will take in the period of 
— years) ſhall be contained in eighteen vo- 


Whoever ſhall ſend the author any accounts of per- 
ſons who have performed any acts of juffice, charity, pu- 
Mie ſpirit, gratitude, fidelity, or the like, atteſted by in- 
dubitable witneſſes within the ſame period ; the faid fats 
hall be printed, by way of appendix, at the end of 
each volume, and no addition to the price of the work 
demanded. But, left fuch perſons may apprehend, that 
the relating of theſe fats may be injurious to their re- 


putations, their names ſhall not be ſet down without 
particular direction. 


N. B. There will be a ſmall number printed on royal 
paper for the curious, at only two Britiſh crowns. There 
will alſo be the : of the moſt eminent perſons menti- 
oned in this _ prefixed to each volume, curiouſly 
ingraved by Mr Hogarth. 


Subſcriptions are taken in by the printer hereof, and 
by the bookſellers of London and Dublin. 


A character of P——TE Mx. 


Mat the reputation of moſt profound and uni- 
verſal learning : this is the general opinion, nei- 


ther can it be eaſily Aforoved. An old ruſty iron cheſt 
in 2 banker's ſhop, frongly locked, and wonderful 
heavy, is full of gold ; this is the general Opinion, nei- 
ther can it be diſproved, provided the key be loſt, and 
what iz in it be wedged fo cloſe that it will not by any 
motion diſcover the metal by the chinkin g. ing 
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good is his pleaſure ; and as no man confults another in 
his pleaſures, neither does he in this ; by his awkward- 
neſs and unadviſedneſs diſappointing his own good de- 
ſigns. His high tation 3. rs. him in the way of 
employments ; which, without the leaſt poliſhing 
is native ruſticity, have given him a tincture of pride 
and ambition. But theſe vices would have paſſed con- 
cealed under his natural ſimplicity, if he had not endea- 
voured to hide them by art. His diſpoſition to ſtudy is 
the very ſame with that of an uſurer to hoard up money, 
-or of a vitious young fellow to a wench ; nothing but 
avarice and evil concupiſcence, to which his conſtitution | 
has fortunately given a more innocent turn. He is ſor- 
did and ſuſpicious in his domeſtics, without love or ha- 
tred ; which is but reaſonable, ſince he has neither friend 
nor enemy; without joy or grief; in ſhort, without all 
paſſions but fear, to which of all others he hath leaſt 
temptation, having nothing to get or to loſe ; no poſte- 
rity, relation, or friend, to be folicitous about; and 
placed by his ſtation above the reach of fortune or en- 
vy. \He hath found out the ſecret of preferring men 
without deſerving their thanks ; and where he diſpenſes 
his favours to perſons of merit, they are leſs obli- 
ged to him than to fortune. He is the firſt of hu- 
man race, that, with yur advantages of learning, pie- 
ty, and ſtation, ever eſcaped being a great man. hat 
which reliſhes beſt with him, is mixed liquor and mixed 
company, and he is ſeldom unprovided with very bad ef 
both. He is ſo wiſe to value his own health mere than 
other mens noſes; ſo that the moſt honourable place at 
his table is much the worſt, eſpecially in ſummer. It 
has been affirmed, that originally he was not altogether 
de void of wit, till it was extruded from his head to make 
room for other mens thoughts. He will admit a go- 
vernor, provided it be one who is officious and di- 
ligent, outwardly pious, and one that knows how to 
manage and make the moſt of his fear. No man will be 


either glad or ſorry at his death, except his ſucceſſor. 
The 


4 


The blunders, deficiencies, diſtreſſes, and 
misfortunes of QuiLca. 


Propoſed to contain one and twenty volumes in 
quarto. Begun April 20. 1724. To be con- 
tinued weekly, if due encouragement be given. 


U T one lock and a half in the whole houſe. 
The key of the garden-door loſt. ' 
The empty bottles al! uncleanable. 
The veſſels for drink few and leaky. 
"The new houſe all going to ruin before it is finiſhed. 
One hinge of the ftreet-door broke off, and the people 
forced to go out and come in at the back door. 
— of the Dean's bed-chamber full of large 
chinks. 
The beaufet letting in ſo much wind that it almoſt 
blows out the candles. 
a The Dean's bed threatening every night to fall under 
alm. 
The little table looſe and broken in the joints: 
The open over head, by which the cats paſs 
continually into the cellar, and eat the victuals; for 
1 one was tried, condemned, and executed by the 
wor 
The large table in a very tottering condition. 
But one chair in the houſe fit for fitting on, and that 
na 20000 of — II 
e kitchen perpetually crouded with ſavages. 
Not a bit of mutton to be had in the — 
Want of beds, and a mutiny thereupon among the 
ſervants, till ſupplied ſrom Kells. 
An egregious want of all the moſt common neceſſary 
utenſils. 
Not a bit of turf this cold weather, and Mrs John- 
ſon and the Dean in perſon, with all their ſervants for- 
ced to aſſiſt at the bog in gathering up the wet bottoms 
of old clamps. 
The grate in the ladies bed-chamber broke, and for- 
ced to be removed, by which they were compelled - be 
without 
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without fire; the chimney ſmoking intolerably ; and 
the Dean's great coat was employed to ſtop the wind 
from coming down the chimney, without which expe- 
dient they muſt have been ſtarved to death. 

A meſſenger ſent a mile to borrow an old broken tun- 


© mm. tos bits of wood and tow, inſtead of 
8. 

Not one utenſil for a fire, except an old pair of tongy, 
which travels through the houſe, and is likewiſe employ- 
- — the meat out of the pot, for want of a fleſh- 

r 

Every ſervant an arrant thief as to victuals and drink, 
and every comer and goer as arrant a thief of every thing 
he or ſhe can lay their hands on. 

The fpit blunted with poking into bogs for timber, 
and tears the meat to pieces. 

Bellum atque faminam: or, A kitchen-war between 
nurſe and a naſty crew of both ſexes ; ſhe to preſerve or- 
der and cleanlineſs, they to deſtroy both ; and they ge- 
nerally are conquerors. 


April 28. This morning the fore-door quite 
open, dancing backwards and forwards with all its 
weight upon the lower hinge, which muſt have been 
broken, if the Dean had not accidentally come and relie- 
ved it. 

A t hole in the floor of the ladies chamber, every 
hour | nab 5 2 broken leg. 

Two damnable iron ſpikes erect on the Dean's bed- 
ſtead, by which he is in danger of a broken ſhin at rifing 
and going to bed. 

The ladies and Dean's ſervants growing faſt into the 
mannersand thieveries of the natives : the ladies them- 
ſelves very much corrupted ; the Dean perpetually ſtor- 
ming, and in danger of either laſing all his fleſh, or fink- 
ing into barbarity for the ſake of peace. 

Mrs Dingley full of cares for herſelf, and blunders, 
and negligence for her friends. Mrs Johnſon ſick ny 
helpl The Dean deaf and fretting ; the lady's mai 
— — and clumſy Robert lazy and forgetful ; Wil- 


liam a pragmatical, ignorant, and conceited 7 
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Robin and nurſe the two great and only ſupports of the 
fan ily. 

PAM lactæum; or, The milky battle, fought be- 
. tween the Dean and che crew of Quilca ; the latter in- 
ſiſting on their privilege of not milking till eleven in the 

renoon ; whereas Mrs Johnſon wanted milk at eight 
for her health. In this bu'tle the Dean got the victory 3 
but the crew of Quilca begin to revel again; for it is this 
day almoit ten o clock, and Mrs Johnſon hath not got 
her milk. 

A proverb on the lazineſs and lodgings of the ſer- 
van's: The worſe the.r je, the longer they lie. 

Two great hulcs in the wall of the ladies bed-cham- 
ber, juſt at the back of the bed, and one of them di- 
rely behind Mrs johnſon's pillow, either of which 
would bluw out a candle in the calmeſt day. 


A modeſt DErENCE of a late Pot M by an unknown 


author, called, THE Lapy's DRESSING» 
Room|. 


| Written in the year 1732. 
[The poem on the Lady's dreſſing- room having given . 


fence to à few iqueamiſh ladies, and ſome fine gentlemen, 
it was thought proper ti pubiiſh the following detence.] 


Poem, or pamphiet, publiſhed in this kingdony 
without a name, will not long want one, it the 
paper maketh any noiſe. 
There is a certain perſon of diſtinction among us, who 
is conjectured to have written many things, both in proſe 
and verte, for the ſervice of the nation, which undoubt- 
edly were publiſhed with his own conſent. It is alſo be- 
lieved, that he has compoſed others occaſionally, for the 
amuſement of himſelf and a tew intimate friends ; which, 
by the indiſcretion of others, were, from ſtolen and in- 
correct copies, dragged into light. 
But I hold it tor certain, that a much greater num- 


[| See this poera in vol. 6. p. 241. 
Vor. VIII. Q ber 
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ber have, by the boldneſs of printers, and the want of 
judgment in readers, being charged upon that author, 
wherein he never had the ſmalleſt finger, as I am aſſured 
he hath often declared; and, which is remarkable, was 
as free in di ſowning ſome writings charged upon him, of 
which he had no reaſon to be aſhamed, as he could be 
of the meaneſt productions of Hibernian Grub- ſtreet. 

As to thoſe fatal werſes, called The lady's dre/ing-room, 
which have ſo highly inflamed the whole ſex, (except a 
very few of better judgment) ; as I can by no means 
juſtify the vulgar opinion, that ſeemeth to fix it upon a 
perſon ſo well known for works of a very different na- 
ture; ſo I cannot but lament the prevailing ill taſte 
among us, which is not able to diſcover that uleful ſatire 
running through every line, .and the matter as decently 
wrapped up as it is poſſible the ſubject could bear. 
Cleanlineſs hath, in all polite ages and nations, been eſ- 
teemed the chief corporal perfection in womer ; as it is 
well known to thoſe who are converſant with the an- 
Cient poets. And fo it is ſtill among the young people 
of judgment and ſobriety, when they are diſpoſed to 
marry. And I do not doubt, but that there is a great 
number of young ladies in this town and kingdom, who, 
in reading that poem, find complacency in their 
own minds, from a conſciouſneſs, that the fatirical part 
— the Lady's dreſſing-room doth not in the leaſt affect 

em. 

Wherefore it is manifeſt, that no poem was ever writ- 
ten with a better deſign for the ſervice of the /ex : 
wherein our author hath obſerved, to a tittle, the pre- 
cepts of his maſter Horace ; or, indeed, rather hath 
gone very far beyond him, in the article of decency. 

That great poet, inſtructing us what actions are fitteſt 
to be produced openly upon the ſcene, and which are 
moſt proper to be only related to the audience, goeth 
many lengths beyond the azthor of the Lady's drefſing- 
room; for, at the ſame inſtant when he faith, ſome ac- 
tions ſhould not appear as done upon the ſtage, he al- 
lows, they may be recited with pleaſure and elegance; 
and yet when he cometh to particulars, his recital is ex- 
tremely groſs, and fo are his very precepts which forbid 
the actions: that if out infinitely more modeſt _ 
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had imitated his maſter's fizle, the whole world might, 


with great appearance of reaſon, have been up in arms 
init him. 


Therefore to ſet theſe two poets in a true light, I have 
ventured, for the ſatisfaction of. both ſexes, to tranſlate, 
as literally as I could, ten lines in Horace, upon the 
very ſame ſubject, which our author hath handled with 
a decency ſo far ſuperior to his Roman maſter. 

To juſtify the truth of my tranflation, I deſire all fine 

tlemen and ladies will a from me to the infor- 


mation of the learned, that I may be wholly clear from 
the leaſt cenſure of miſrepreſenting ſo great an authori- 
ty; for, indeed, if I have been guilty of any fault, it 
is in palliating the groſs expreſſions in the original, and 
ſoftening them very much to the politeneſs of the preſent 
age. 

The Latin is word for word as follows: 


Aut agitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur, 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Jam queer ſunt oculis ſul jecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipſe fibi tradit ſpectatar. Non tamen intus 
Digna geri promes in ſcenam ; multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia preſens. 
Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 
Aut humana palam coguat exta nefarius Atreus. 
Aut in avem Progne vertetur, Cadmus in anguem. 
Duodeunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 

The literal tranſlation whereof is thus. 
Some ladies do their need before your face : 
Some only tell the action and the place. 
Our mind is leſs provok'd by what it hears, 
Than what the fact before our eyes appears. 
In cloſet dark, your cedar-box be hid; 
Not in a parlour ſhewn without the lid. 
Some actions muſt be always out of fight, 
Yet, elegantly told, may give delight. 

* 
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Nurſe muſt not hold the child, and cry Eve Hee, 
When Madam and her friends are o'er their tea. 
Atreus, with ladies by, miſtakes his wit, 
In new-born t to run a. ted - hot ſpit. 
Miſs Progne muſt not cry, A bird, a bird? 
| Before good company, and ſhew a td. 

| Cadmus, who voids out worms of monſtrous ſize, 
In meer good manners ſhould deceive our eyes; 
Muſt do his dirty work behind the ſcene, | 
And ere he ſhews the wermin, wipe them clean. 
To bring ſuch odious objects full in view, 
Though foo/s may laugh, twill make a wvi/ſe man ſpue. 


I defire the reader will compare the leaſt exception- 
able lines in the Lady's dreſing. room with the lealt offen- 
five of theſe in Horace; although purged by me, as 
much as could confi!t with preſerving the true ſenſe of 
the original. Yet this was the great maſter of { Jong 
in the Roman empire, at the time it flouriſhed moſt in 
erts and arms. | 

Horace, you ſee, makes uſe of the plain ſlovenly 
words, which our decent Iriſh poet induftriouſly avoid- 
eth, and ſkippeth over a hundred dirty places, without 
fouling his ſhoes. Horace, on the contrary, plainly 
calleth a ſpade, a ſpade, when there was not the leaſt ne- 
ceſſity; and when, with equal eaſe, as well as ſignifi- 
Cancy, he might have expreiſed his meaning in homely 
terms, fit for the niceſt ears of a queen or a ducheſi. 

\I do therefore poſitively decide in favour of our Hi- 
bernian bard, upon the article of dec:ncy ; and am ready 
to defend my propoſition againſ: all mankind ; that, in 
the ten lines of Horace, here faithfully and tavourably 
tranſlated, there are ten times more fovenly expreſſions, 
than in the whole pe called The Lady's drefſing-room ; 
and for the truth of this propoſition, I am ready to ap- 
peal to all the young ladies of the kingdom, or to ſuch 
a committee as my very adverſaries ſhall appoint. 


The 
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The Addreſs of the inhabitants. of the liberty of. 
the Dean and Chapter of St Patrick's, Dublin 1 


E, the inhabitants of the liberty of the Dean and 
YF -Chapter:of S: Patrick's, Dublin, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſame, having been informed, by uni- 
verſal geport, that a certain man of this city hath open- 
ly threatened and worn, before many hundred people, 
as well perſons of . quality as others, that he reſolves, up- 
on the firit opportunity, by the help of ſeveral ruſſiana 
to murder or maim the Rev the Dean of St Pa- 
trick's, our neighbour, benefactor, and head of the li- 
bergy. of St Patrick's, upon a frivolous unproved ſuſpi- 
con, of. the faid :Dean's having written ſome lines in 
yerie reſtecting on the ſaid man: | 
Therefore we, the faid inhabitants of the faid liberty, 
and in the neighbourhood thereof, from our great love 
and reſpect to the faid Dean, to whom the whole king- 
dom hath ſo many obligations, as well as we of the 2 
berty, do unanimouſly declare, That we will endeavour 
to defend the life and limb; of the ſaid Dean againſt the 


ſaid man, and all his ruffians and murderers, as far as 
the law will alle , if u 5 oC „ to 


come into the ſaid liberty, with any wicked malicious 
intent, againſt the houſe, or family. or perſon, or goods 
of the ſaid Dean. To which we have chearfully, fin- 
cerely, and heartily ſet our hands. | 


The Dean being in bell, very mnch indiſpoſed, and 
not able to receive the ſaid, perſons, difated the follow- 


ing anſwer. 


Gr NTLEMEN, 

I receive with great thankfulneſs theſe many kind ex- 
preſſions of your concern for my ſafety, as well as your 
declared'reſolution to defend me (as far as the laws of 
God and mau will allow) againſt all murderers and rut- 
hans, who ſhall attempt to enter into the liberty with 


I See an account of the occaſion of this addreſs, and the anſwer, 
mw Degen Swift's life, prefixed to vol. 1. | 
O 
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any bloody or wicked deſigns, upon my life, my limbs, 
my houſe, or my goods, Gentlemen, wy lt A in the 
hands of God ; and whether it may be cut off by trea- 
chery, or open violence, or by the common way of other 
men, as long as it continues, I ſhall ever bear a grate- 
ful memory for this favour you have ſhewn, beyond my 
expectation, and almoſt exceeding my wiſhes. The in- 
habitants of the liberty, as — thoſe of the neigh - 
bourhood, have lived with me in great amity for near 
twenty years; which I am confident will never diminiſh 
during my life. I am chiefly ſorry, that by two cruel 
diſorders of deafneſs and giddineſs, which have purfu- 
ed me for four months, I am not in a condition either 
to hear, or to receive you, much leſs to return my moſt 
fincere acknowledgments, which in juſtice and grati- 
tude I ought to do. May God bleſs you and your fa- 
milies in this world, and make you for ever happy in the 
next. 


A LETTER from the Grand MisTREssS 


of the FEMALE FREE Masoxs to GEORGE 
FaurxxxEx, Printer. 


Axion, implous, I d. Seofonmoy 
Bright Juno wwoo'd, but a in vain. 
" Long had he languiſb' for the dame, 
Till Jove at length, to quench his flame, 
_ Some /ay for fear, ſome ſay for pity, 
Sent him a cloud, like F uno pretty, 
Hs like as if "trwere drawn by painters, 
On which be got a race of Centaurs. 
A bite, quoth Venus. 


A: B. C. lib. 6. p. 107. 


Eeing it is of late become a faſhion in town, in wri- | 
ting to all the world, to addreſs to you, our ſociety 
of Female Free Maſons has alſo choſen you for our Prin- 
ter; and ſo, without preface, art, or imbelliſhment, 
(for truth and a ſhort paper needs none of them), our 
female lodge has the whole myſtery as well as Wy 
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Furope, with proper inſtruQions in writing; and, what 
will Len more ſtrange to you, without the leaſt taint of 
7220, By this time any reader who is a maſon, will. 
know, laugh, and not without indignation. But that 
matters not much; our ſex has long owed yours this 
good turn. You refuſed to admit Q. Elizabeth and 
even Semiramis Queen of Babylon, though each of 
them (without prnning) had a great dale of male feb 
upon their bodies ;- but at laſt you will be forced to own 
we have it ; and thus it was we came by it. 


A gentleman, who is a great friend to M our mem 


bers, who has fince inſtructed and formed us into a lodge, 
and whom we therefore call our guardian, fell in lately 
with a lodge of Free Maſons at Omagh in Ulſter. They 
ed him hard to come into their ſociety, and at 
ngth prevailed. They wanted an Oli Teſtament to ſwear 
him by. The ixnkzeper's Bible having both Ola and New 
bound up together, would not do: for the Free Maſons 
oath being of much older date than the New Teſtament, 
that is, from the building of Solomon's temple, (for till 
then it was but a proteſtation well larded over with 
curſes and execrations), they are always ſworn on the Ola 
Teſtament only. They offer to buy the fellow's Bible; 
he conſents ; but finding they were to cut away the Netw 
Te from the Ol, concluded them at once a pack 
of profane wretches, and very piouſly reſcued his Bible. 
This cuſtom of ſwearing on the Oli Teflament only, is 


what has given birth to the vulgar error, That Free Ma- 


ens renounce the New Te/tament. So they proceed on 
the reſt of the ceremony, deferring the oath till next 
morning, one of them having an O Te/fament tor the 


purges at his houſe hard by. This, it is true, was a 
e 


inous blunder againſt the canons of Free A 


But the gentlemen were far gone in punch and whiſky. 
In ſhort, our friend and pos dian is made a Free 


but zn/worrn Maſon, and was three hours gone on his 
journey next morning, before the merry Fro Maſons 
awoke to ſend for their Ol Teflament ; and, what was 
worſe, they had taught him the form of the oath, againſt 


he was to ſwear in the . 


Now, as to the ſecret words and ſignals uſed among 
Free Maſons, it is to be obſerved, that in the Hebrew 


O 4 alphabet, 
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alphabet, (as our ian has informed our ladge in wri- 
ring), there are four pair of letters, of which each pair 
is ſo like, that, at firſt view, they ſeem to be the ſame ; 
Beth and Caph, Gimel and Nun, Cheth and Thar, Daletb 
and Re/ch ; and on theſe depend all their ſignals and 


ps. 

1 and Thau are ſhaped like two ſtanding gallowſes, 
of two legs each. When two maſons accoſt each other, 
one cries Cheth, the other anſwers Than; ſignifying, that 
they would ſooner be hanged on the gallows than di- 
vulge the ret. 

hen again, Beth and Caph are each like a gallows ly- 
ing on one of the ſide potts, and, when uſed as above, 
imply this pious prayer: May all who reveal the ſecret, 
bang upon the gallows till it falls daun. This is their 

er-ſecret, generally called the great word. 

Daleth and Reſch are like two half-gallowſes, or a 
gallows cut in two at the croſs ſtick on top; by which, 
when pronounced, they intimate to each other, that 
they would rather be half hanged, than name either 
word or fignal before any but a brother, ſo as to be un- 
derſtood. 

When one ſays Gimel, the other anſwers Nun; then 
the firſt again joining both letters together, repeats three 
times, Gimel-Nun, Gimel-Nun, Gimel-Nun ; by which 
they mean, that they are united as one in intereſts, ſe- 
crecy, and affection. This laſt word has in time been 
depraved in the pronunciation from Gimel-Nun to Gime- 
dum, and at laſt to Giblun, and ſometimes Giblin ; which 
word being by ſome accident diſcovered, they now-a- 
days pretend it is but a m- word. 

Another of their words has been maimed in the pro- 
nunciation by the illiterate ; that is, the letter Lamech, 
which was the Bub word; tor, when ſpoke by any bro- 
ther in a lodge, it was a warning to the reſt to have a care 
of liſteners. It is now corruptly pronounced Lan; but 
the maſons pretend this alſo is a mock-wword, for the ſame 
reaſon as Ciblin. This play with the Hebrew alphabet 
is very anciently called the MaxaBoLeTH. | 

When one brother orders another to walk like a maſon, 
he muſt walk four ſteps backwards; four, becauſe of 
the four pair of letters already mentioned ; and _— 

wards 
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wards, becauſe the Hebrew is writ and read backwards. 

As to their my/terious grips, they are as follows. If 
they be in company, where they cannot with ſafety ſpeak 
the above words, they take each other by the hand; 
one draws one of the letters of the Manaboleth with his 
finger on the other's hand, which he returns as in ſpeak- 


It is worth obſerving, that a certain /zdge in town pu- 
bliſhed ſome time ago a ſheet full of mock maſonry, pure» 
ly to puzzle and banter the town, with ſeveral falſe 
ſigns and words, as Mada or Adam, writ backwards, 
Baas, Nimrod, Jans, Pectoral, Guttural, Ec. but not 
one word of the real ones, as you tee by what has been 
laid of the ManaBoLETH. 

After king James V I.'s ace: ſſion to the throne of Eng- 
land, he rev:+2d maſorry, of which he was grand maſter 
both in Scotiand and England: it had been entirely ſup- 
preſſed by Queen Elizabeth, becauſe ſhe could not get 
into the ſecret. Sil perſons of quality, after the exam- 
ple of the King. got themſelves admitted Free Maſons ; 
but w..y made a kind of MAN AZOLETRH in Engliſh, in 
imitation ef the true and ancient one; as I. O. U. H. 
a gold key; I mwe' you each @ gold key ; H. CCCC. his 
ruin. Each fareſees his ruin. I. C. U B. YY. for me, 
1 ſee gau be too wiſe for me. And a great deal more of the 
ſame fooliſh ſtuff, which took its riie from a filly um up- 
on the word Bee ; for you mutt know, that —— A 
tee has, in all ages and nations, been the grand hierogly- 
phic of maſomry, becauſe it excels all other living crea- 
tures in the contrivance and commodiouſneſs of its hab7- 
tation or comb ; as, among many other authors, Dr Mac- 
gregor, now profeſſor of Mathematics in Cambridge, 
(as our guardian informs us), hath lea: nec) demon- 
{trated : nay, maſonry or building ſeems to be the very 
eſſence or nature of the bee ;- ior her building not the 
ordinary way of all other living creatures, is the gene- 
rative cauſe which produces the young ones; (you 
know, I fuppoſe, that bees are of zeither fc.) 

For this reaſon, the Kings of France, both Pagnrs 
and Chri//ians, always eminent Free Maſons, carried three 
bees for their art. But, to avoid the 1mjutation of the 
Egyptian idolatry of worſhipping a bez, Clode vaus, 

O 5 their 
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their firſt Chrittian King, called them Hes, or fower- 
de -luces ; in which, — the ſmall change 
made for diſguiſe ſake, there is ſtill the exact figure of a 
bee. You have perhaps read of a great number of gol- 
den bees found in the coffin of a Pagan King of France 
near Bruſſels many ages after CyzisT, which he had 
ordered ſhould be buried with him, in token of his ha- 
ving been a maſon. 
he Egyptians, always excellent and ancient Free 
Maſons, paid divine worſhip to a bee, under the out- 
ward ſhape of a bull, the better to conceal the myſtery ; 
which bull, by them called Apis, is the Latin word for 
a bee. The enigma repreſenting the bee by a ball conſiſts 
in this ; that, according to the doctrine of the Pythago- 
rean lodge of Free Maſons, the ſouls of all the cow-kind 
tranſmigrate into bees ; as one Virgil a poet, much in 
2 bis pro- 
and Mr Dryden 


Ariſtæus 
Four altars raiſes ; from his herd he culls 
For ſlaughter four the faireſt of his bull, 
Four heifers from his female ſtore he took, 
All fair, and all unknowing of the yoke ; 
Nine mornings thence, with facrifice and pray'rs, 
The gods invok'd, he to the grove repairs. 
Behold a prodigy ! for from within 
The broken bowels and the bloated ſkin, 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms ; 
Straight iſſue through the ſides aſſembling ſwarms, &c. 


What modern maſons call a lodge, was for the above 
reaſons, by antiquity called a uive of Free Maſons. 
And, for the ſame reaſons, when a diſſenſion happens 
in a lodge, the going off and forming another /odge is to 
this day called WARM ING. — 

Our guardian is of opinion, that the preſent maſanry 
is ſo tarniſhed by the ignorance of the working, and 
ſome other illiterate :a/ozs, that very many, even whole 
ledges, fall under the cenſure of the venerable Chineſe 

brachmany 


Fg 
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brachman, whoſe hiſtory of the riſe, progreſs, and de- 
cay of Free Maſonry, writ in the Chineſe tongue, is 
lately tranſlated into a certain European language. This 
Chineſe ſage ſays, the greateſt part of current maſons 
judge of the myſteries and uſe of that ſacred art, juſt 
as a man perfectly illiterate judges of an excellent book; 
in which, when opened to him, he finds no other beau- 
ties than the regular uniformity in every page, the exact- 
neſs of the line in len and equidiſtance, and black- 
neſs of the int, and whiteneſs wires » of or, as the 
famous Britiſh Free Maſon MaRLIx ſays of the ſtars in 
the firmament, when viewed by a child, &c. But 1 
ſhall not trouble with the length of the quotation 
at preſent, e Merlin and Friar Bacon on Free Ma- 
ſenry are ſoon to be dreſſed up in modern Engliſh, and 
ſold by our printer Mr Faulkner, if duly encouraged by 
* * and alſo a key to 124271 Lullius, _— 
out whoſe help, our guardian fays, it is impoſſible to 
come at the — teſſence of Free 1 

But ſome will perhaps object, How come your un- 
ſworn guardian by this refined and uncommon know- 
ledge in the great art? 'To which I anſwer, that 

he branch of the ladge of Solomon's temple, after- 
wards called The lodge of St John of Jeruſalem, on which 
our guardian fortunately hit, is, as I can eafily prove, 
the ancienteſt and pureſt now on earth ; from whence 
came the famous old Scottiſh lodge of Kilwinning, of 
which all the kings of Scotland have been from time to 
time grand maſters, without interruption, down from 
the days of Fergus, who reigned there more than two 
thouſand years ago, long before the knights of St John 
of - Jeruſalem, or the knights of Malta; to which two 
lodges I muſt nevertheleſs allow the honour of having 
adorned the ancient Jewiſh and Pagan maſonry with many 
religious and Chriſtian rules. 

Fergus being eldeſt ſon to the chief king of Ireland, 
was carefully inſtructed in all the arts and ſciences, eſpe - 
cially in the natural magic, and the cabaliſtical philoſo- 
phy, (afterwards called the Roficrufrans), by the Pagan 
Druids of Ireland and Mona, the only true cabalifs then 
extant in the weſtern world. (For they had it imme- 
diately from the Phenicians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, 

which 
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which I, though but a woman, can prove). The Egyp- 
tians probably had it immediately trom Abraham, as the 
ſcripture plainly hints in the life of that patriarch ; and 
it is allowed, I am told, by men of learning, that the 
occult as well as moral philotophy of all the Pagans was 
well beſprinkled and enriched from the cabaliſtical ſchool 
of the patriarchs, and afterwards by the 7almudiſts and 
other inferior rabbins, though the prevailing idolatry of 

thoſe days much depraved and vitiated it 
Fergus, before his deſcent upen the Ficts in Scotland, 
raiſed that famous ſtructure, called to this day Carri k 
Fergus after his name, the moſt myſterious piece of ar- 
chitecture now on earth, (not excepting the pyramids 
of the Egyptian maſons, and their hierog/;phics, or Free 
Maſons ſigns) ; as any ſkilful Free Maſon may eafily per- 
ceive, by examining it according to the rule: of the art. 
He built it as a /adge for his college of Fre» Mnfons, in 
thoſe days called Druids ; which word, our guyrdian at- 
ſures us, ſigniſies an cat in the Greek language, becauſe 
oak is one of the beſt timber trees for building, of which 
(eſpecially tue marine architecture) the Druide were the 
only maſters, though your modern term of uνuαimplies 
no more than a worker in ſtone ; erroneouſly enough in- 
deed, or at leaſt far ſhort of the true and ancient term 
of Druid; fince the marine architecture, the moſt uſeful 
branch of the ſacred art, correſponds naturally and per- 
fectiy with the word Druid, or worker in oak, ard hath 
nothing at all to do with ſtones of any kind; till Jaſon, 
a famous Druid or Free Moor, vied the laadſlone, when 
he went in queſt of the gelen Frece, as it is called in the 
enigmatical terms of Free Maſonry, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, of the cabale, as maſonry was called in thoſe 
days. The uſe of the /cad/?one was then, and long after, 
kept as ſecret as any of the other myſteries of the art, 
till, by the unanimous conſent of all the great lodger, 
the uſe of it was made public, ſo e common benefit of 
mankind. Jaſon's artificial 7, had it fixed in his 
mouth; and having a free {wing in az oaken bowl, half 
filled with water, always faced the north pole; which 
gave riſe to the poetical fable, that Jaſon's frog was a 
little familiar or ſea demon preſiding over the navigation, 
like any other angel-guardian ; for Free Maſons in all 
Ages, 
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ages, as well as now, have been looked upon to deal 
with /prites or demons. And hence came that imputation 
which they have in many nations lain under, of bein 
ccnjurers, Or magicians ; witnels Merlin and Friar Bacon. 
It is perhaps further worth remarking, that Jaſon 


took one cf the two facred vocal oaks of the grove ot 
Dodona to make the keel of the Ago, for fo his ſhip 
was called; mviteriouſly joining together archite4u»e or 
maſonry, and the Druidical prietthood, or power of ex- 
plaining the oracles. For our guardian will have it fo, 
that the Pagan pricfthood was always in the dr::i4s or 
maſons, and that there was a perceivable glimmering of 
the jewiſh rites in it, though much corrupted, as I ſaid ; 
that the Pagan worſhip was chiefly in groves of cat; 
that they always looked upon the oak as facred to ſu- 
piter ; which notion is countenanced (making allowance 
for the Paganiſm) by the patriarchs ; for you ſee in 
Geneſis, that Abraham facriticed under the oaks of 
Mamte. Joſhua indeed took a great ſtone, and put it 
up under th2 c, emblematically joining the two great 
elements of maſerry to raiſe an altar for the LORD. 

Our guardian allo favs, that Cæſar's deſcription of 
the Druids of Gaul, is as exact a picture of a lodge of 
Free Maſars as can poſiibly be drawn. 

His rea'ons for the Manabolcth are the better worth 
diſcovering, for that | believe there are even ſome ma- 
ſeus who know nothing of it, wiz, That it hath been an 
ancient practice among the —_— philoſophers, to make 
every Hebrew letter a hierog/yphic, myſterious in its fi- 

ure above all other letters, as being thus ſhaped and 
formed by the immediate directions of the Almighty, 
whereas all other LET IT ERS are of human invention. 

Secondly, That the Manaboleth has a very cloſe and 
unconſtrained analogy with xra/onry, or architecture; for 
that every letter of the Hebrew hs as allo of the 
Syriac, Chaldaic, and Iriſh alphabets, derived ſrom it, 
have their names from timber-trecs, except ſome few which 
have their names from /ores ; and I think it is pretty 
plain, that /imber and fone are as much the elements of 
maſon'y, as the alphabet is of books; which is a near 
relation enough between architeclure and learning of all 


kinds, and naturally ſhews why the Druids, who 2 
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their title from a tree, learning and architecture 
Jointly within 2 

Next week hall be publiſhed the Free Maſons oath, 
with the remarks upon it of a young clergyman, who 
has petitioned to be admitted chaplain to our , which 
is to be kept at Mrs Prater's female coffee-houſe, every 
Tueſday, from nine in the morning to twelve, and the 
tenth day of every month in the year ; where all ladies 
of true hearts, ſound morals, ſhall be admitted with- 
out ſwearing. 

I think it proper to inſert the Free Maſons SONG, 
commonly ſung at this meeting ; though, by the by, 
it is of as little ſignification as the reſt of their ts. 
It . by one Anderſon, as our guardian informs 
me, juſt to put a goo on the myſtery, as you ma 
a ” yitery, as you may 


55 
I. 
let us prepare 
We brothers that are 
Aſſembled on merry occafion ; 
Let's drink, laugh, and fing, 
. Our wine has a ſpring ; 
Here's a health to an accepted MASON, 
| I. 
The world is in pain 
Our ſecrets to gain, 
And ſtill let them wonder and gaze on; 
They ne' er can divine 
The word or the ſign 
Of a free and an — 
"Tis this, and 'tis that, 
They cannot tell what, 
Why ſo many great men of the nation 
Should aprons put on, 
Too make themſelves one 
ith a free and an accepted MASON, 
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IV. 
Great kings, dukes, and lords, 
Have laid by their ſwords 
Our myſt' ry to put a good grace on, 
And ne'er been aſham'd 
To hear themſelves nam'd / 
With a free and an accepted MASON. 
V. 


Antiquity*s pride 
We have on our fide, 

And it maketh men juſt in their ſtation ; 
There's nought but what's good 
To be underſtood 

By a freeand an accepted MASON, 

VI. : 

Then join hand in hand, * 1 
To each other firm ſtand; 

Let's be merry and put a bright face on. : 
What mortal can boaſt | 
So noble a toaſt, 

As a free and an accepted MASON ? 


POST el 


Mr FAULKNER, 


Our lodge unanimouſly deſire you will give their fin- 
cere reſpects to your ingenious DRAPER, to whoſe pen 
we, as well as the reſt of the nation, own ourſelves ob- 
liged. If he be not already a Free Maſon, he ſhall be 
welcome to be our deputy-guardian. | 


Your humble ſervant, 
THALESTRIS: 
Ti ebt Tſugua Nilbud, 9 
The 
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The Lazy Witt of DrSwirr, Damn of $e 
Patrick's in Dublin 8. P 


the hame of God, Amen. I loxATHAM Swirr, 
Doctor in Divinity, and Dean of the cathedral church 
of St Patrick's, Dublin, being at this preſent of ſound 
mind, although weak in body, do here make my laſt 
will and teſtament, hereby revoking all my former wills. 
Unt rimis, I bequeath my ſoul to God, (in humble 
hopes of his mercy through jeſus Chriſt), and my body 
to the earth. And I defire, that my body may be bu- 
ried in the great iſle of tie faid cathedral, an the fouth 
fide, under the piliar next to the monument of Primate 
Narciſſus March+, three days after my deceaſe, as pri- 
vately as pollible, and at twelve o'clock at night: and 
that a black marble of feet ſquare, and ſeven 
feet from the ground, fixed to the wall, a) be erected, 
with the following inſcription in large letters, deeply 
cut, and ſtrongly gilded f. ah 


s © 
& 7 


F Swift's will, like all his other writings, is drawn up in his own 
- peculiar manner. Even in ſo ſerious a compoſition he cannot help 
indulging bimf{clf, in l:aving legacies that carry with them an air of 
raillery and jeſt. He G©:'/potes of his three hats (his beſt, his ſecond 
beſt, and his third beit beaver) with an ironical ſolen n ity, that rea- 
ders che bequeſts ridi-u'ous, He bequeaths “ to Mr John Grattan a 
«& ſilver box, Cc. [briow, p. 330]. But his legacy to Mr Robert 
Grattan is ſtill more extraordinary. ſtem, | bequeat to the 
« Reverend Mr Robert Gratin, Ec. [below, p. 339 J. Theſe are 
ſo many laſt impreſſions of his turn, and way of thinking: 24 I are 
ſay, the perſons thus diitinguiſhed, look uon theſe inſtances. as af- 
fectionate memorials of his friendſhip, and as tokens of tne jocoſe 
manner in which he had treated them during his lifetime. Or:ery, 


+ See his character, above, p. 314. 


1 Hi: monumental inſcription, written by himſelf, may confirm 
to you the obſer vation hin I forme) made [in vol ip 5 I, that 
Ee was not an elegant writer c: | atm. An tarſhec c itaph as fete 
dom been compoſed. It is Carte ntelligible; and if int!!! isa 
proof how difficult a taſk it is, even tor the gre ef ev, to uv aw 
tis own character, or t » reprelent himſelf aud his activas in a proper 
manner to poiterity. Orr. ry. 

Hic 
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Hic pEPOSITVM EST CORPVS 
JONATHANSWIFT,S.T.P. 


Hvivs ECCLESIAE CATHEDRALIS DECANI, 
VBi SAEVA INDIGNATIO 


VLTERIVS COR LACERARE NEQVIT. 
Ant, viaToOR, 

ET iMmITARE, sI POTERISY, 
STRENVVM PRO VIRILL LIBEKTATIS VINDICEMs 
On1iiT AxxO [MDccxLv.] 

Mens1s [OcTorr1s] DiE [19.] 
AETATIS ANNO [LxXXV111.-] 


1tem, I give and bequeath to my executors all my 
worldly ſubſtance, of what nature or kind toever, (ex- 
cepting ſuch part thereof as is herein after particularly 
deviſed), for the following uſes and purpoſes: that 1s to 
ſay, to the intent that they, or the ſurvivors or ſurvi- 
vor of them, his executors, or adminiſtrators, as ſoon 
as conveniently may be after my death, ſhall turn it all 
into ready money, and lay out the ſame in purchaſing 
lands of inheritance in fee · ſimple, ſituate in any pro- 
vince of Ireland, except Connaught, but as near to the 
city of Dublin as conveniently can be found, and not 
incumbered with, or ſubject to any leaſes for lives re- 
newable, or any terms for years longer than thirty-one. 
And I defire, that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds 
Sterling, out of the annual profits of ſuch lands, when 
purchated, and out of the yearly income of my ſaid for- 
tune, deviſed to my executors as aforeſaid, until fuch 

rchaſe ſhall be made, ſhall be paid to Rebecca Ding- 
bh of the city of Dublin, ſpinſter, during her life, by 
two equal half-yearly payments, on the feaſts of All- 
ſaints, and St Philip and St Jacob; the firſt payment 
to be made on ſuch of the faid feaſts as ſhall happen next 
after my death. And that the reſidue of the yearly 
profits of the ſaid lands, when purchaſed, and, until 
ſuch purchaſe be made, the reſidue of the yearly income 
and intereſt of my faid fortune, deviled as aforeſaid to 
my executors, ſhall be laid out in purchaſing a piece of 
land, fituate near Dr Steven's hoſpital or it it ns + 
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be there had, ſomewhere in or near the city of Dublin, 
—_ enough for the purpoſes herein after mentioned, 

in building thereon an hoſpital large enough for the 
reception of as many idiots and lunatics as the annual 
. Income of the ſaid lands and worldly ſubſtance ſhall be 
ſufficient to maintain. And I defire, that the ſaid ho- 
ſpital may be called ST Pa Traicx's Hosrirar, and 
may be built in ſuch a manner, that another building 
may be added unto it, in caſe the endowment thereof 
ſhould be enlarged ; ſo that the additional building may 
make the whole edifice regular and complete. And my 
further will and defire is, that, when the faid hoſpital 
ſhall be built, the whole yearly income of the faid lands 
and eſtate ſhall, for ever after, be laid out in providing 
victuals, cloathing, medicines, attendance, and all other 
neceſſaries for ſuch idiots and lunatics as ſhall be received 
into the ſame ; and in repairing and enlarging the build- 
ing from time to time, as there may be occauon. And, 
if a ſufficient number of idiots and lunatics cannot rea- 
dily be found, I deſire that incurables mo» be taken in- 
to the ſaid hoſpital to ſupply ſuch deficiene v; but that 
no perſon ſnall be admitted into it, that labours under 
any infectious diſeaſe : and that all ſuch idiots, lunatics, 
and incurables, as ſhall be received into the faid hoſpi- 
tal, ſhall conſtantly live and reſide therein, as well in 
the night as the day; and that the ſalaries of agents, 
receivers, othcers, ſervants, and attendants, to be em- 
ployed in the buſineſs of the ſaid hoſpital, ſhall not in 
the whole exceed one fifth part of the clear yearly in- 
come or revenue thereof. And I further deiire, that 
my executors, the ſurvivors or ſurvivor of them, or the 
heirs of ſuch, ſhall not have power to demiſe any part 
of the faid lands ſo to be purchaſed as aforeſaid, but 
with conſent of the Lord Primate, the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, the Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, the Dean of 
Chriſt-church, the Dean of St Patrick's, the phyſician 
to the ſtate, and the ſurgeon-general, all for the time 
being, or the greater part of them, under their hands 
in writing; and that no leaſes of any part of the ſaid 
lands ſhall ever be made, other than leaſes for years not 
exceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and not in reverſion 
or remainder, and not diſpuniſhable of waſte, ar 
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ſhall be reſerved the beſt and moſt improved rents that 
can reaſonably and moderately, without ing the 


tenants, be gotten for the ſame, without fine. Provi- 


always, and it is my will and earneſt deſire, that 
leaſe of an of the faid lands, fo to be 

as aforeſaid, ever be made to, or in truſt for any 
perſon any way concerned in the execution of this truſt, 
or to, or in truſt for any perſon any way related or al- 
lied, either by conſanguinity or affinity, to any of the 
"perſons who ſhall at that time be concerned in the exe- 
cution of this truſt : and that if any leaſes ſhall happen 
to be made contrary to my intention above expreſſed, 
the ſame ſhall be utterly void and of no effect. And I 
further defire, until the charter herein after mentioned 
be obtained, by executors, or the ſurvivors or ſurvivor 
of them, his heirs, executors, or adminiſtrators, ſhall 
not aft in the execution of this truſt, but with the con- 
ſent and approbation of the ſaid ſeven additional tru- 
ſees, or the greater part of them, under their hands in 
writing; and ſhall, with ſuch conſent and approbation 
as aforeſaid, have power, from time to time, to make 
rules, orders, and regulations, for the government and 
direction of the ſad hoſpital. And I make it my requeſt 
to my faid executors that they may, in convenient time, 
apply to his Majeſty tur a charter to incorporate them, 
or ſuch of them as mall ve then living, and the faid ad- 
ditional truſtees, for the better management and con- 
duct of this charity, with a power to purchaſe lands; 
and to ſupply by election ſuch vacancies happening in 
the corporation as ſhall not be ſupplied by — 3 
and ſuch other powers as may be thought expedient for 
the due execution of this truſt, — * to my inten- 
tion herein before expteſſed. And when ſuch charter 
ſhall be obtained, I deſire, that my executors, or the ſur- 
vivors or ſurvivor of them, or the heirs of ſuch ſurvivor, 
may convey to the uſe of ſuch corporation in fee-fimple, 
for the purpoſes aforeſaid, all fuch lands and tenements 
as ſhall be purchaſed in manner above mentioned. Pro- 
vided always, and it is my will and intention, that 
my executors, until the ſaid charter, and afterwards 
the corporation to be hereby incorporated, ſhall, out 
of the yearly profits of the ſaid lands, when 3 
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and out of the yearly income of my ſajd. fortune, deviſed 


to my executors as aforeſaid, until ſuch purchaſe be made, 
have power to reimburſe themſelves for all fuch ſums of 
their own money as they ſhall neceſſaijly expend, in the 
execution of this truſt : and that, until the ſaid char- 
ter be obtained, all acts which ſhall at any time be 
done, in execution of this truſt, by the greater part of 
my executors then living, with the couſent of the greater 
part of the ſaid additional trufizes, under their hands in 
writing. ſhall be as valid and effeQual, as it all my exe- 
cutors had concurred in the ſame. = 
lem, Whereas I purchaſed the inheritance of the 
tithes of the pariſh of Effernock near Trim, in the coun- 
ty of Meath, for two hundred and ſixty pounds Sterling, 
T bequeath the faid tithes to the vicars of Laracor [or 


the time being; that is to ſay, fo long as the preſent 


Epiſcopal religion ſhall continue to be the national eſta- 
bliſhed faich and profeſſion in this kingdom: but, When- 
ever any other form of Chriſtian religion ſhali become 
the eſtabliſhed faith in this kingdom, I leave the faid 
tithes of Effernock to be beſtowed, as the profits come 
in, to the poor of the ſaid pariſh of Laracor, by a week- 
Iy proportion, and by ſuch efficers s may then have 
the power of diſtributing charities to the poor of the 
faid pariſh, while Chriſtianity, under any ſhape, ſhall be 
tolerated among us, ſtill excepting profeſſed Jews, A- 
theifts, and Infidels. 

Bem, Whereas I have ſome leaſes of certain houſes in 
Kevin's-ſtreet, near the Deanry-houſe, built upon the 
Dean's ground, and one other houſe nqw inhabited by 
Henry Land+, in Deanry-lane, alias Mitre-alley, ſome 
of which leaſes are let for forty-one years, or forty at 
leaft, and not yet half expired, I bequeath to Mrs Mar- 
tha Whiteway my leaſe or leaſes of the ſaid houſes. I 
alſo bequeath to the ſaid Martha, my leaſe of forty years 
of Goodman's holding, for which I receive ten pounds 

annum; Which are two houſes, or more, lately built. 

bequeath alſo to the ſaid Martha, the ſum of three 
hundred pounds Sterling, to be paid her by my executors 
out of my ready money, or bank-bills, immediately af- 


+ Sexton of St Patrick's cathedral. PE 
ter 
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ter my death, as ſoon as the executors meet. I leave, 
moreover, to the ſaid Martha, my repeating gold watch, 
my yellow tortoiſe-ſhell ſnuff-box, and her choice of 
four gold rings, out of ſeven which I now poſſeſs. 

Tem, I bequeath to Mrs Mary Switt, alias Harriſon, 
daughter of the ſaid Martha, my plain gold watch made 
by Quare; to whom alſo I give my Japan writing-deſk, 
beſtowed to me by my Lady Worſely, my ſquare tor- 
toiſe-ſhell ſnuff box, richly lined and inlaid with gold, 

iven to me by the Rignt Honourable Henrietta nou 
— of Oxford, and the ſeal with a Pegaſus, given 
to me by the Counteſs of Granville. 

Lem, I * to Mr Folliot Whiteway, eldeſt 
ſon of the aforeſaid Martha, who is bred to be an at- 
torney, the ſum of fixty pounds, as alſo five ds to 
be laid out in the putchale of ſuch law-books, as the 
Honourable Mr juſtice Lindſay, Mr Stannard“, or Mr 
M'Aulay+, ſhall judge proper for him. 

Item, I bequeath to Mr John Whiteway, young 

ſon of the ſaid Martha, who is to be brought up a fur- 
n, the fum of one hundred pounds, in order to qua- 
5 him for a ſurgeon, but under the direction of his 
mother; which faid ſum of one hundred pounds is to be 
paid to Mrs Whiteway, in behalf of her ſaid fon john, 
out of the arrears which ſhall be due to me from m 
church-livings, (except thoſe of che Deanry-tithes, whi 
are now let to the Reverend Dr Wilſon), as toon as the 
ſaid arrears can be paid to my executors. I alto leave 
the faid John five pounds, to be laid out in buying ſuch 
hyfical and chirurgical books as Dr Gratran, and Mr 
Nicholst, ſhall think fit for him. 

Ttem, | bequeath to Mrs Anne Ridgeway K now in 
my family, the profits of the leaſe ot the two houſes let 
to John Cownly, for forty years, of which only eight 

or nine are expired, for which the ſaid Cownly payeth 


* Eaton Staunard, Eſq; Recorder of the city of Dublin. See con- 
erat ions concerning the choice of a Recorder, in vol. 3. p. 337. 


- + Alexander M' Aulay, Eſq; counſellor at law, and made ſudge 
of the conſiſtorial court, Nov. 1745. 


] — Nichols, Eſq; ſurgeon gensral. 
|} Daughter to Mrs Brent, and who for mary years, had been his 
faithful domeſtic friend. 

. 
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me nine pounds Sterling for rent yearly. I alſo bequeath 
to the ſaid Anne, the ſum of one hundred — Ster- 
ling, to be paid her by my executors in fix weeks after 
my deceaſe, out of whatever money or bank-bills I may 
| poſſeſs when I die; as alſo three gold rings, the remain- 
der of the ſeven above mentioned, after Whiteway 
hath made her choice of four; and all my ſmall pieces: 
1 not exceeding in weight one ounce and one 

ird part of an ounce. | 

Item, I bequeath to my deareſt friend Alexander Pope 
of Twittenham, Eſq; my picture in miniature, drawn 
by Zinck, of Robert late Earl of Oxford. | | 

Hem, I leave to Edward, now Earl of Oxford, my 
ſeal of Julius Cæſar, as alſo another ſeal, ſuppoſed to be 
a young Hercules, both very choice antiques, and ſet 
in gold: both which I chuſe to beſtow to the ſaid Earl, 


in 
becauſe they belonged to her late moſt excellent Ma- 


jeſty Queen Anne, of ever glorious, immortal, and trul 
pious memory, the real aurting-mother of all her king, 


Tem, I leave to the Reverend Mr James Stopford, 
Vicar of Finglas, my picture of King Charles I. drawn 
by Vandike, which was given to nes the ſaid James; 
as alſo my large picture of birds, which was given to me 
by Thomas Earl of Pembroke. 

Lem, I bequeath to the Reverend Mr Robert Grattan, 
Prebendary of St Audeon's, my gold bottle-ſcrew, which 
he gave me, and my ſtrong box, on condition of his gi- 
ving the ſole uſe of the ſaid box to his brother Dr James 
Grattan, during the life of the ſaid DoQor, who hath 
more occaſion for it, and the ſecond beſt beaver hat I 
ſhall die poſſeſſed of. 

Lem, I bequeath to Mr John Grattan, Prebendary of 
Clonmethan, my filver box, in which the freedom of 
the city of Cork was preſented to me; in which I defire 
the ſaid John to keep the tobacco he uſually chewed, 

lem, I bequeath all my horſes and mares to the Reve- 
tend Mr John Jackſon, Vicar of Santry, together with 


+ Mr Pope did not live to receive his legacy, having died May 30. 
all 
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all my horſe-furniture ; lamenting that I had not cre- 
dit enough with any chief governor (ſince the — of 
times) to get ſome additional church-preferment for ſo 
virtuous and worthy a gentleman. Ielſo leave him my 
third beſt beaver hat. 

Item, I bequeath to the Reverend Dr Francis Wilſon, 
the works of Plato in three folio volumes, the Earl of 
Clarendon's hiſtory in three folio volumes, and my beſt 
Bible; together with thirteen ſmall Perſian pictures in 
the drawing-room, and the ſmall filver tankard given to 
me by the contribution of ſome friends, whole names 
are engraved at the bottom of the ſaid tankard. 

Item, I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery ® the ena- 
melled £1ver plates to diſtinguiſh bottles of wine by, gi- 
ven to me by his excellent Lady, and the halt-length 
picture of the late C-unte!s of Orkney in the drawing- 
room. | 
Item, I bequeath iu * lex2nder M'Aulay, Eſq; the 
gold box in which the li om of the city of Dublin 
was preſented to mc, as a ::{timony of the eſteem and 
love I have for Lim, 6: nt of his great learning, 
fine natural parts. enaffeQed 7 ty, and benevolence, and 
his truly honourable veal in deſence of the legal rights 
of the clergy, in oppohtion to all their unprovoked op- 
preſſors. 

Lem, I bequeat % Deane Swift, Eſq; my 
filver ſtandĩſh, conſiſti g ot a large filver plate, an ink- 
pot, a ſand box, and bell of the ſame metal. 

Lem, I bequeath to Mrs Mary Barber, the medal of 
Queen Anne and Prince George, which ſhe formerly 
gave me. 

Item, I leave to the Reverend Mr. John Worral f my 
beſt beaver hat. 


Lem, 


Author of the Remarks on the life and writings of Dr Swift. 
publiſhed in 1752. 

+ Author of the Eſſay on the life, writings, and character of Dy 
Swift, publiſhed in 1755. 

t Vicar to the Nean of Chriſt-church, and maſter of both choirs, 
He was a foundlinz, for which reaſon Swift uſed to call him Melb: - 
fſedek. Though he was not a man of an improved underfianding, nor 
a man of humour, yet he was a good walker, ever in the mth 

ays 
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Lem, | bequeath to the Reverend Dr Patrick De- 


lany* my medal of Queen Anne ia filver, and on the 
reverſe the biſhops of England kneeling before her Moſt 
Sacred Majcſty. ; 

liam, | bequeath to the Reverend Mr James Ting, 
Prebendary of Tipper, my large gilded medal of King 
Charles J. and on tte reverſe a crown of Martyrdom, 
with other devices. My will nevertheleſs is, that, if 
any of the above named legatees ſhould die betore me, 
that then, and in that caſe, the reſpective legacies to 
them bequeathed ſhall revert to myſelf, and become 
again ſubſect to my diſpoſal. 

Item, Whereas I have the leaſe of a field in truſt for 
me, commonly called the vineyard, let to the Reverend 
Dr Francis Corbet, and the truſt declared by the faid 
Doctor; the ſaid field, with ſome land on this fide of 
the toad, making in ali about three acres, for which I 
pay yearly to the dean and chapter of St Patrick's , 

Whereas I have built a ftrong wall round the faid 

iece of ground, eight or nine feet high, faced to the 
th aſpect with brick, which coſt me above fix hun- 
dred pounds Sterling ; and likewiſe another piece of 


always at the commandof Dr Swift. Kis wife, a neat, clean looking 
woman in herdreſs, unicritood the buſineſs of marketing perfectly 
well; had ſtudĩed what the Dean liked; and it the markets atforded 
any thing nice, when the Dean's ſtomach, as years came on, began 
to be in ſome meaſure weak and capricious, ſhe conſtantly bought it 
for him, and ſent it home to the Deaary. From a principle of wiſ- 
dom, taking the world as he found it, noman ever ſtudied more than 
Swift did, to reducc every man's talent: to his own particular gratifi» 
cation. He could feaſt upon the delicacies of wit and learning, when 
they happened to fall in his way; and at other times be content 
with plain common entertainment. He could laugh, and drink a 
bottle with Sheridan over night; and the next morning walk into the 
fields, and prattle to Worral Perhaps there never was a man equally 
deſirous with Dr Swift, to have a companion always at his beck, of 
ſome fort or other; and, without difpute, throughout all Dublin he 
could not have fixed upon another ſo exactly calculated to rece.ve his 
commands, and eſpecially to attend him in his morning exerciſe, as 
Mr Worral. He died ſome time after the Dean, worth a good deal 
of money; 500 |. of which his executors appropriated to the Doc» 
tor's hotpital, and oo l. each to the other hoſpitals, Swrfe. 

® The &me to whom the Dean addreſſes ſeveral copies of verſes, 
i r. 6, and of whom he gives an excellent character in vol. 8. 


p. 248, 
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ground, as aforeſaid, of half an acre, adjoining to the 
burial-place, called the Cabbage-garden, now tenanted 
by William White, gardener ; my will is, that the ground 
incloſed by the great wall may be fold for the remainder 
of the leaſe, at the higheſt price my executors can 
for it, in belief and hopes, that the faid price will ex- 
ceed three hundred pounds at the loweſt value. For 
which my ſucceſſor in the deanry ſhail have the firſt re- 
fuſal; and it is my earneſt — * that the 2 
deans and chapters may preſerve the ſaid winezard, an 
piece of land adjoining, where the ſaid White now li- 
veth, ſo as to be always in the hands of the ſucceeding 
deans, during their office, by each dean leſſening one 
fourth of the purchaſe-money to each ſucceeding dean, 
and for no more than the preſent rent. 
AndI = the Honourable Robert Lindſay “, one 
of the ju of the court of common pleas ; Henry 
Singleton, Eſq; Prime Serjeant to his Majeſty ; the Re- 
verend Dr Patrick Delany, Chancellor of St Patrick's; 
the Reverend Dr Francis Wilſon, Prebendary of Kil- 
macktolway ; Eaton Stannard, Eſq; Recorder of the city 


of Dublin; the Reverend Mr Robert Grattan, Preben- 


dary of St Audoen's ; the Reverend Mr John Grattan, 
Prebendary of Clonmethan ; the Reverend Mr James 
Stopford, Vicar of Finglas; the Reverend Mr James 
King, Prebendary of Tipper ; and Alexander M'Aulay, 
* my executors. | 
n witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my hand and 
ſeal, and publiſhed and declared this as my laſt will and 
teſtament, this third day of 7 _ 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Signed, ſealed, and publiſhed by the above- 
named Jonathan Swift, in the preſence of us 
who have ſubſcribed our names in his preſence, 


Jo. Wynxe. 
o. RocurorrT. 


ILLlamM Duxx1n. 


® See a poem wrote by this gentleman, intitled, & dialogue be « 
tern a lawyer and Dr Swift, in vol. 7. p. 37. 
Vor. VIII. | P Two 
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Two LerTERs to the Earl of Orrery, deſcri- 
bing the melancholy ſituation of Dr Sw1er T's 
health and underſtanding, 


I. Mrs Marga Wartewary's* LETTER. 


My Lo np, Dublin, Nov. 22. 1742. 

5 ealy manner in which you reproach me for 

not acquainting you with the poor Dean's ſitua- 
tion, lays a freſh obligation upon me ; yet mean as an 
excuſe is for a fault, I ſhall attempt one to your Lord- 
ſhip ; and only for this reaſon, that you may not think 
me capable of neglecting any thing you could command 
me. I told you in my laſt letter, the Dean's under- 
ſtanding was quite gone, and I feared the farther parti. 
culars would only ſhock the tenderneſs of your nature, 
and the melancholy ſcene make your heart ach, as it 
has often done mine. I was the laſt perſon whom he 
knew ; and when that part of his memory failed, he 
was ſo outrageous at ſeeing any body, that I was forced 
to leave him, nor could he reſt for a night or two after 
ſeeing any perſon : ſo that all the attendance which I 
could pay him was, calling twice a week to inquire af- 
ter his health, and to obſerve that proper care was taken 
of him, and durſt only look at him while his back 
was towards me, fearing to diſcompoſe him. He walked 
ten hours a- day, would not eat or drink if his ſervant 
ftaid in the room. His meat was ſerved up ready cut, 
and ſometimes it would he an hour en the table before 
he would touch it, and then eat it walking. About 
ſix weeks ago, in one night's time, his left eye ſwelled 
as large as an egg, and the lid, Mr Nichols (his ſur- 
geon) thought would mortiiy, and many large boils ap- 
peared upon his arms and body. The torture he was in, 
is not to be deſcribed. Five perſons could ſcarce hold 
him for a week, from tearing out his own eyes; and, 


* The lady mentioned in {ever a of Swift's letters, and in his with 
in this volume. 


ſor 


ſor 
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for near a month, he did not fleep two hours in twenty- 
tour : yet a moderate appetite continued ; and, what is 
more to be wondered at, the laſt day of his illneſs he 
knew me perfectly well, took me by the hand, called 
me by my name, and ſhewed the ſame pleaſure as uſual 
in ſeeing me. I aſked him, if he would give me a din- 
ner? He ſaid, to be ſure, my old friend. Thus he con- 
tinued that day, and knew the doctor and ſurgeon, and 
all his family ſo well, that Mr Nichols thought it 
poſſible he might return to a ſhare of underſtanding, fo 
as to be able to call for what he wanted, and to bear 
ſome of his old friends to amuſe him. But, alas! this 
pleaſure to me was but of ſhort duration ; for the next 
day or two it was all over, and proved to be only pain 
that had rouſed him. He is now free from torture ; 
his eye almoſt well; very quiet, and begins to ſleep ; but 
cannot, without great difficuly, be prevailed on to 
walk a turn about his room ; and yet, in this way, . the 
phyſicians think he may hold out for fome time. I am, 
my Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
bumble ſervant, 


M. WauriTEewar. 


What a ſhocking, what a melancholy account is this ? 
of how ſmall eſtimation muſt the greateſt genius appear 
in the ſight of God 


II. Mr Deans SwirTs* LETTER. 


My Lo d, Dublin, April 4. 1744. 

S to the ſtory of O poor old man ! I inquired inte 
it. The Dean did ſay ſomething upon his ſeeing 
himſelf in the glaſs ; but neither Mrs Ridgeway, nr 
the lower ſervants, could tell me what it was he faic. 
I defired them to recollect it, by the time when I ſhouid 

come again to the deanry. 1 have been there ſince, 


Author of the Eq an the Ife, bar acter, &c. of Dr Swift. 
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they cannot recollect it. A thouſand ſtories have been 
invented of him within theſe two years, and impoſed 
upon the world. I thought this might have been one 
of them : and yet I am now inclined to think there may 
be ſome truth in it : for, on Sunday the 17th of March, 
as he fat in his chair, upon the houſekeeper's moving a 
knife from him as he was going to catch at it, he ſhrug- 
his ſhoulders, and rocking himſelf, ſaid, I am what 

am, I am what I an: and about fix minutes after- 
wards, repeated the ſame words two or three times over. 

His ſervant ſhaves his cheeks, and all his face as low 
as the tip of his chin, once a-week : but under the chin, 
and about the throat, when the hair grows long, it is 
cut with ſciſſars. 

Sometimes he will not utter a ſyllable; at other times 
he will ſpeak incoherent words; but he never yet, as 
= as I could hear, talked nonſenſe, or ſaid a foolith 

ng. 

About four months ago he gave me great trouble : 
he ſeemed to have a mind to talk to me. In order to 
try what he would ay, I told him, I came to dine with 
him ; and immediately his houſekeeper, Mrs Ridgeway, 
ſaid, Won't you give Mr Swift a glaſs of wine, Sir? 
He ſhru his ſhoulders, juſt as he uſed to do when he 
had a mind that a friend ſhould ſpend the evening with 
him. Shrugging his ſhoulders, your Lordſhip may re- 
member, was as much as to ſay. You'll ruin me in 
« wine.” I own I was ſcarce able to bear the fight. 
Soon after, he again endeavoured, with a good deal of 
pain, to find words to ſpeak to me : at laſt, not bein 
able, after many efforts, he gave a heavy figh, and, | 
think, was afterwards ſilent. This puts me in mind of 
what he ſaid about five days ago. He endeavoured ſe- 
veral times to ſpeak to his ſervant, (now and then he 
calls him by his name) ; at laſt, not finding words to ex- 
preſs what he would be at, after ſome uneaſineſs, he 
laid, I am a fool.“ Not long ago, the ſervant took 
up his watch that lay upon the table to fee what o'clock 
it was; he faid, © bring it here ;” and when it was 
brought, he looked very attentively at it Some time 
ago, the ſervant was breaking a large ſtubborn coal; he 
faid, That's a ſtone, you blockhead.” 


In 
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In a few days, or ſome very ſhort time, after guar- 
dians had been appointed for him, I went into his di- 
ning-room, where he was walking ; I ſaid ſomething to 
him very infignificant, I know not what; but, inſtead 
of making any kind of anſwer to it, he ſaid. Go, 
go,“ pointing with his hand to the door; and imme- 
diately afterwards, raifing his hand to his head, he ſaid, 
My beſt underſtanding; ” and to broke off abruptly, 
and walked away. I am, my Lord, 


Your Lordſbip's moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
Da ANB SwiFr. 


An account of the ſituation of Dr Swirr's health. 
and mind, from 1739 to his death, at the lat- 
ter end of October 1745; with a DisssRTA- 
TION on LuNnacy and IDIOTISM. 


By the Earl of Ox RE Rx. 


HE total deprivation of Dr Swift's ſenſes came 
upon him by degrees. In the year 1736, I re- 
member him ſeized with a violent fit of giddineſs. He 
was at that time writing a ſatirical poem, called The le- 
gian- club; but he found the effects of his giddineſs fo 
dreadful, that he left the poem unfiniſhed ; and never 
afterwards attempted a compoſition of any length either 
in verſe or proſe. However, his converſation ftill re- 
mained the ſame, lively and ſevere ; but his memory gra- 
dually grew worſe and worſe ; and as that decreaſed 
and was impaired, he appeared every day more fretful 
and impatient. From the year 1739 to the latter end 
of 1741, his friends found his paſſions ſo violent and un- 
e his memory ſo decayed, and his reaſon ſo 
epraved, that they took the utmoſt precautions to keep 
all ſtrangers from approaching him; for, till then, he 
had not appeared totally incapable of converſation : 
but, early in the year 1742, the ſmall remains of his un- 
derſtanding became entirely W. and the 2 
| 3 
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of his rage increaſed abſolutely to a degree of madneſs. 
In this miſerable ſtate he ſeemed to be appointed as the 
ficit proper inhabitant for his own hoſpital : eſpecially, 
as from an outrageous lunatic, he ſunk afterwards into 
a quiet, ſpeechleis idiot; and dragged out the remain- 
der of his life in that helpleſs fituation. He died to- 
wards the latter end of October 1745. The manner 
of his death was eaſy, without the leaſt pang or con- 
yulion. Even the rattling in his throat was ſcarce ſuf- 
ficient to give any alarm to his attendants, till within 
tome very little time before he expired. A man in full 
poſſeſſion of his reafon would have wiſhed for ſuch a kind 
of diffolution ; but Swift was totally inſenfible of hap- 
| nag or pain. He had not even the power or expreſ- 
on of a child; appearing, for ſome years before his 
death, reſerved only as an example to mortify human 
pride, and to reverſe that fine deſcription of human 
nature, which is given us by Shakeſpear in an inimitable 
manner. What a piece of work is man! how noble 
* in reaſon ! how infinite in faculty ! in form and mo- 
« vying, how expreſs and admirable! in action, how 
« like an angel! in apprehenſion, how like a god ! the 
4 beauty of the world, the paragon of animals.” Thus 
_ yu ; but how vain and periſhable is the picture? 
he ſmalleſt thunderbolt from heaven blaſts it in a mo- 
ment, and every tinC is ſo effectually obliterated, that 

ſcarce the outlines of the figure remain. 
Swift certainly foreſaw his fare. His frequent at- 
tacks of giddineſs, and his maniteſt defect of memory 
ve room for ſuch apprehenſions. I have often heard 
im lament the ſtate of childhood and idiotiſm to which 
ſome of the greateſt men of this nation were | reduced 
before their death. He mentioned, as examples within 
his own time, the Duke of Marlborough, and Lord So- 
mers: and when he cited theſe melancholy inſtances, it 
was always with a heavy ſigh, and with geſtures that 
ſhewed great uneaſineſs, as it he felt an impulſe of what 
was to happen to him before he cied. | 
Unleſs I am mifinformed, he died worth about twelve 
thouſand pounds, inclufive of the ſpecific legacies men- 
tioned in his will, and which may be computed at the 
ſum of twelve hundred pounds; fo that the remainder 
acat 
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near eleven thouſand pounds, is entirely applicable to 
the hoſpital for idiots and lunatics: a charitable foun- 
dation, particularly beneficial in theſe kingdoms, where 
the epidemic diſtemper of lunacy is fo prevalent, that ir 
will conſtantly furniſh the largeſt building with a ſuffi- 
cient number of inhabitants. | 

Lunacy may in general be conſidered, as ariſing from 
a depraved imagination, and muſt therefore be otigi- 
nally owing to a fault in the body, or the mind. We 
ſee inſtances every day, where, in fevers, all the powers 
of ſenſe and reaſon are utterly overturned by a raging 
madneſs. This frenzy conquers, or is conquered ſoon : 
but, from more flow and chronical cauſes, ſuch obſtruc- 
tions may he formed, as gradually to produce various 
degrees of this diſorder, and to remain invincible to the 
very laſt moments of life. Nothing more ſtrongly dif- 
poſes the mind to this depraved ſtate, than too fixed an 
attention to any particular object. Mr Locke, if my 
memory does not deceive me, defines madneſs as ariſing 
from ſome particular idea, or ſet of ideas, that make 
ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the mind as to baniſh alt 
others; and the perſons affected are chearful or melan- 
choly, well tempered or fierce, according as the objects 
and ideas of their minds are different, From hence it is 
evident, that we ought to conſider the ſtrength of the 
mind, even in che purſuit of knowledge, and often to 
vary our ideas by exerciſe and amuſements ; conſtantly 
fixing a ſtrict guard againſt any paſſion that may be pre- 
valent in too high a degree, or may acquire an habitual 
ſtrength and dominion over us. Paſſions are the gales 
of life ; and it is our part to take care that they do not 
riſe into a tempeſt. 

Love with all its charms, muſt be reſtrained within 
proper bounds, otherwiſe it will torture that breaſt 
which it was formed to delight. Love contains within 
itſelf a varie y of other paſſions, and lays ſuch a foun- 
dation of madneſs in the mind, that the frenzy, in this 
particular caſe, never fails to appear in its full force, 
and to diſplay itſelf in all its ſtrength of horror. 

Religion, which can only make the mind happy, and 
is our (ureft and beſt defence againſt the paſſions, if con- 


Gdered in a wrong and melancholy view, has often per- 
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rerted the ſeat of reaſon, and given more inhabitants to 
Bediam than any other cauſe. A religious lunatic is 
miſerable, even to the deepeſt tortures of deſpair. 

The miſer, whom I muſt always rank among mad- 
men, heaps up gold with an anxiety that affects his 
looks, his appetite, and his ſleep. The wretch dreads 
poverty in the centre of plenty; and ſtarves, only be- 
cauſe he dares not taſte thoſe fruits which appear molt 
agreeable to his defires. ; 

In ſome other ſpecies of madneſs, the perſons affected 
are really more happy than in their ſenſes, and it is al- 
moſt a crime to baniſh the agreeable deluſion. You te- 
member the caſe of the citizen of Argos, who after a 
falutiferous doſe of hellebore, cried out, 


Pol me occidiflis, amici, 

Non fervaſtis (ait) cui fic extorta woluptas 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error. | 

Such again would be the caſe of the beau of Bed{am 
who, amidſt darkneſs and confinement, ftill retains his 

ride and felf-admiration ; dreffes himſelf up in ftraw 
inſtead of imbroidery ; and when ſuffered to go to the 
window, imagines that he captivates every female, who 
chances to pais through Moor- fields. Is not fuch a man 
Rappier in his — than in his ſenſes ? 

To ſpecify the many different claſſes of madmen, would 
be endleſs. They are innumerable : ſo that it is almoſt 
a rare felicity to enjoy mens ſana in corpore ſano. Some 
men have owed their reputation and ſucceſs in the world 
to a tincture of madneſs; while others merely from a 
ſuperior underſtanding, have been ranked among luna- 
tics. Of the latter fort Hippocrates (whom I wiſh you 
to look upon as a claſſic author, as well as a phyſician) 

ives a remarkable inſtance in one of his letters. He 
5 he was ſent for by the people of Abdera to cure 
Democritus of madneſs; but, to his ſurpriſe, he found him 
the wiſeſt man of the age, and, by his laughing manner 
of talking and reaſoning, he almoſt convinced Hippo- 
crates, that all the reft of the world, except Democritus, 
were mad. Tt is not improbable, that madnefs has been 
cozval with mankind. There have certainly been many 


inſtances, of it among the Greeks and Romans. —_— 
| — 
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the Jews, the enthuſiaſtic fury of Saul is equally remark- 
able with the ecſtatic rage of Nebuchadnezzar. Nor 
have any parts of the world, I believe, entirely eſcaped 
this raging evil. It was frequently miſtaken tor inſpira- 
tion ; and the prophetic Sybils were obliged to put on 
the airs and looks of madneſs, to obtain an implicit be- 
lief to their prophecies. From theſe ſacerdotal impo- 
fitions, mad people reaped ſome remarkable advantages, 

ey were often looked upon as meſſengers ſent by hea- 
ven, to declare the will of the gods, and the prophe- 
tical decrees of fate; they were revered as perſons ſa- 
cred and divine ; and, inſtead of ſcourges, they received 
tokens of adoration. In how great a degree muſt the 
ſubtilty of prieſts have prevailed, when they could make 
one of the greateſt curſes that attends human life, ap- 
pear one of the greateſt bleſſings ? 

Lunatics are fo called from the influence which the 
moon has over bodies, when its attractive power is 
4 by which means the preſſure of the atmoſphere 

ing leſſened, the humours of the body are more rare- 
fied, and produce a greater plenitude in the veſſels of 
the brain. This has been illuſtrated by our good and 
learned friend Dr Mead, in his treatiſe De imperio luna 
et ſalis: and I have particularly obſerved, that, in the 
laſt book which he publiſhed, intitled, Monita et præcepta 
medica, he takes notice, in his chapter de inſania, that 
* the blood of ſuch perſons, who have been moſt liable 
to this malady, was thick and ſizy, and, upon diſ- 
* ſection, their brain always appeared dry, and their 
« veſſels filled with black fluggith blood: from whence 
perhaps we may, in ſome meature, account for the prin- 
cipal ſource of Swift's lunacy ; his countenance _ 
dark, bilious, .and gloomy, and his eyes ſometimes fix 
and immoveable for a long time. Horace, I remember, 
attributes the madneſs of Oreſtes to a phyſical cauſe, 
where he ſays, 


wocando 
Hanc furjam, bunc aliud, julſit quod ſplendida hi lis. 
So that diſeaſes formed originally in the mind, often 
bring on this diforder, and by degrees affect the body z 
eſpecially in ſuch conſtitutions as have any tendency An 
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this diſtemper. But what can be the reaſon that it is 
ſo remarkably epidemical in theſe kingdoms? Iam in- 
clined to believe, that it muſt be owing to the groſſneſs 
of our food, and to our immoderate ule of ſpirituous li- 
quors ; the one frequently cauſing the deepeſt melan- 
choly, the other the moſt unlimited rage. Our climate 
is fo variable and uncertain, and our atmoſphere is ſo 
perpetually filled with clouds and ſulphureous vapours, 
that theſe cauſes muſt neceſſarily have a great effect up- 
on the natural impatience and inconſtancy of the in- 
habitants. We are apt to revel in a free indulgence of 
our paſſions ; and they are as apt to agitate and ener- 
vate the fibres of the brain, and to imprint by degrees 
many fatal impreſſions, that can never be eradicated 
from the mind. Even the greateſt bleſſing we enjoy, the. 
freedom of our laws, may, I am afraid, in ſome meaſure, 
contribute to thoſe raſh actions, that often end in dread- 
ful murders of the worſt kind, parricide, and fuicide.. 
Men muſt be reckoned in the higheſt claſs of lunatics, 
who are capabie of offending the great Author of na- 
ture, by depriving themſelves of that life which he only 
has a right of taking away, becauſe he only had the 
power of giving it. No perſon in his ſenſes ean volun- 
tarily prefer death to life. Our deſires of exiſtence are 
ſtrong and prevalent ; they are born with us: and our 
ideas of a future ſtate are not ſufficiently clear, to make 
us fond of burrying into eternity ; eſpecially as eternity 
itſelf muſt ever remain incomprehenſible to finite beings. 
Human nature has an abhorrence, and a terror of its. 
own diſſolution. The philoſopher ſubmits to death, 
becauſe he looks upon it as a neceſſary event ; in the 
mean time, he uſes every method of prudence, and eve 

art of caution, to lengthen out life as far as he poſ- 


fibly can extend it, and to prevent the leaſt accident. 


that may bring on death one hour ſooner than the laws 
of the human ſtructure require. The military hero meets 
the king of terrors more from the diftates of reaſon, 
than the impulſes of nature. His fame, his fortune, 
every object that can be dear to. him, depend upon his 
reſolution to die. He expoſes himſelf to the danger of 
being deſtroyed, becauſe an effort of ſecuring his life, 
mult be attended with contempt and infamy. Burt, 2 
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the other hand, who would wantonly chuſe death, un- 
leſs he were agitated to ſuch a choice by the fumes and 
vapours of a diſtempered brain ? 

he ſubjects, where arbitrary power is eſtabliſhed, 
live in a continual ſtate of dread and apprehenſion, and 
all their other paſſions are ſubdued by fear: fo that 
fewer inſtances of ſuicide have appeared in deſpotic go- 
vernments, than in kingdoms where liberty is more pre- 
valent, and where the paſſions are leſs reſtrained. 

The diet, the air, and the political conſtitution of a 
country, give the peculiar, and diſtinguiſhing character 
of the people: and as the characteriſtics change, the 
inhabitants undergo the ſame metamorphoſes. How 
different are the modern Italians from the ancient Ro- 
mans ? If Brutus were now living, he would probably 
acquieſce in the depending ſtate of a cardinal, and the 
Papal crown would be unanimouſly preſented to Cæſar. 

The melancholy caſe of Dr Swift, has, I find, ſeduced 
me into a long digreſſion. When I am writing to you, 
I give a full ſcope to my thoughts, and wander licen- 
tiouſly out of my ſphere. I aim at placing all obſerva- 
tions in your way, which I think can be of any ule in 
your future road of life. But why talk to you on the 
melancholy effects of madveis? only to obſerve in ge- 
neral, that temperance, exerciſe, philoſophy, and true 
religion, are the ſureſt means to make men happy, and 
to preſerve them from a contagious malady, to which 
— | inhabitants of theſe kingdoms are unfortunately 

e. 

A ſtate of idiotiſm is leſs deplorable, not leſs ſhocking 
than that of madneſs. Idiots are afflicted with no tur- 
bulent paſſions. They are innocent and harmleſs, and 
often excite pity, but never occaſion fear. The proverb 
tells us, They are the favourites of Fortune. But I ſuppoſe 
it alludes only to thoſe fools who can number twenty rigbi- 
ly, and can tell the days of the week : and alas! thoſe are 
no idiots in the eye of the law. The abſolute naturals 
owe their wretchednefs to a wrong formation in their 
brain, or to accidents in their birth, or the dregs of fe- 
vers and other violent diftempers. The laſt was the 
cafe of the Dean of St Patrick's, according to the ac- 
count tent me by his two relations Mrs W hiteway and 
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Mr Swift *: neither of whom, I think, make the leaſt 
mention of a deafneſs that from time to time attacked 
the Dean, and rendered him extremely miſerable. You 
will find him complaining of this misfortune in ſeveral 
parts of his writings ; eſpecially in his letters (of the 
eighth volume) to Þr Sheridan. Poſſibly ſome internal 
prefſure upon his brain might firſt have affected the au- 
ditory nerves, and then, by degrees, might have increa- 
ted, ſo as entirely to ſtop up that fountain of ideas, which 
had before ſpread itſelt in the moſt diffuſive and furpri- 
ſing manner. 

ving juſt now hinted to you the advantages that 
have accrued to madmen, I ought not to omit the ho- 
nours that have been paid to fools. In former ages the 
courts of France and England were not thought com- 
pletely imbelliſhed without a favourite idiot, who bore 
the title of the King's jeſter, and who was as remark- 
ably diſtinguiſhed by a cap and bells, as his royal maſter 
was diſtinguiſhed by a diadem and robes. This animal, 
like Junius Brutus, frequently aſſumed the face and be- 
haviour of folly, to anſwer his own particular views and 
advantages. His bluntneſs and ſimplicity recommended 
him in thoſe places, where truths, if ſpoken by a man 
of ſenſe, were diſagreeable and dangerous. If he had 
not the honour, like Brutus, to fave his country, at leaſt 
he had the happineſs to ſecure himſelf: and his expreſſi- 
ons were often ſo full of humour and ſarcaſm, that, to 
this day, they are recorded as pieces of wit. Such was 
the famous reply of Archy to K. James I. when his 
Majeſty, amidtt all his wiſdom, was ſufficiently inſpired 
with folly, to ſend his only ſon into Spain. But fools 
at preſent are no longer admired in courts ; or, if they 
are, they appear there without their cap and bells. 

And now, to quit reflections that tend in general 
rather to terrify than to improve the underſtanding, 
let me obſerve, in honour of my friend Swift, that his 
eſtabliſhment of an hoſpital for idiots and lunatics is r e- 
markably generous ; as the unhappy perſons who receiv & 
the benefit, muſt for ever remain inſenſible of their be- 


® Above, Pp. 343.— 346. 
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SIX, 

1 Have at laſt finiſhed what have often heard me 
wiſh I might be able to do, a monument for the 
eateſt genius of our age, the late Dean of St Patrick's. 
he thing in itſelf is but a trifle ; but it is more than 

I ſhould ever have attempted, had I not with indigna- 
tion ſeen a country (ſo honoured by the birth of fo 
great a man, and fo faithfully ſerved by him all his life) 
io long and fo ſhamefully negligent in erecting ſome mo- 
nument of gratitude to his memory. Countries are not 
wiſe in ſuch a neglect; for they hurt themſelves. Men 
of genius are encouraged to apply their talents to the 
ſervice of their country, when they ſee in it gratitude 
to the memory of thoſe that have deſerved well of them. 
The ingenious Pere Caſtell told me at Paris, that he 
reckoned it the greateſt misfortune to him that he was 
not born an Engliſhman ; and when he explained him- 
ſelf, it was only for this, that after two hundred years 
they had erefted a monument to Shakeſpear ; and an- 
other to a modern, but to the greateſt of them, Sir 
Iſaac Newton. Great ſouls are very difintereſted in the 
affairs of life ; they look for fame and immortality, ſcorn- 


ing the mean paths of intereſt and lucre : and, ſurely, 


in an age ſo mercenary as ours, men ſhould not beſo 
ſparing to give public marks of their gratitude to men 
of ſuch virtue, dead, however they may treat them liv- 


ing; ſince in ſo doing, they beſpeak, and almoſt infure 9 


to themſelves a ſucceſſion of ſuch uſeful perſons in ſo- 
ciety. It was with this view that I determined to throw 
in my mite. 

In a fine lawn below my houſe, I have planted an 
hippodrome. It is a circular plantation, conſiſting of 
five walks; the central of which is a horſe-courſe, and 
three rounds make exactly a mile. All the lines are fo 
laid out, that, from the centre, the fix rows of trees 
appear but one, and form 100 arches round the held ; 


in the centre of which I have erected a mount, and 


placed 
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placed a marble column on its proper pedeſtal, with all 
the decorations of the order ; on the ſummit of which I 
placed a _— juſt ſeeming to take flight to heaven ; 
and on the dye of the pedeſtal I have ingraved the fol- 
lowing inſcription, wrote by an ingenious friend. 

In memoriam JOXATHAN SWI r, S. T. P. wiri fine part, 

Aonidum fentes aper is, divine paeta, 

Arte tova j ethereas proprius ut Pegaſus alis 

Scande domos : @ternum addet tua fam cilumna 

Huic memori decus; hic, tantt qua prſſumus umbrum 

Nominis in mentem, ſacro revecare quotantis 

Ludorum ritu juvat; bic, tibi parwus bonorum 

Offertur cumulus : laudum guo fine tuarum 

Copia claud .tur qui querit, gentis Lwne 

Feæctera ſ.rutetur, latumgue interroget orbem. 
175 ©, 

I have alſo appointed a ſmal] fund for annual pre- 
miums to be diſtributed in the celebration of games at the 
monument yearly. The ceremony is to laſt three days, 
beginning the 1ſt of May yearly. On this day, young 
maids and men in the neighbourhood are to afſemble in 
the bippodrome, with their garlands and chaplets of 
flowers, and to dance round the monument, ſinging the 
praiſes of this ingenious patriot, and ftrowing with 
flowers all the place : after which they are to dance for 
a prize ; the beſt dancer among the maids 15 to be pre- 
ſented with a cap and ribands; and after the dance, 
the young men are to run for a hat and gloves. 

The ſecond day, there is to be a large market upon 
the ground : and the girl who produces the fineſt hank 
of yarn, and the moſt regular reel and count, is to have 
a guinea premium; and the perſon who buys the greateſt 
quantity of yarn, is to have a premium of two guineas. 

The third day, the farmer who produces the belt year- 
ling calf of his own breed, is to have two guineas pre- 
mium ; and he that produces the faireft colt or filly, of 
his own breed likewiſe, not over two years old, ſhall 
receive a premium of two guineas alſo. Thus the 
whole will not exceed ten pounds; and all theſe uſeful 
branches of our growth and manufacture will be encou- 
raged, in remembering the patron who with ſo much 
care and tenderneſs recommended them to others, and 
cheriſhed them himſelf. I am, &c. | 


The End of the Eicutu VoLuwt. 
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